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Religion 


Fr. William, O.C.D. 


THE life of man is meant to be a personal response to a personal 
God. To respond to God means to be alive to God. Being alive to 
God involves knowing and loving; raised to the highest pitch of 
awareness, it is contemplation. With original sin man lost the 
knack of contemplating God, ceased to respond adequately to His 
infinite love, and suffered an acute rupture in his divine relation- 
ship. Sinful man thus became irreversibly separated from the 
unique and sovereign source of life. He and his children were 
doomed to a life of death. 

Religion is the way back to God. It is the way by which man 
returns to life (and “this is eternal life: that you may know God 
and Jesus Christ whom He has sent”). It is the way man relearns 
to contemplate. It is the way by which God is announced and 
presented to man; the way through which man’s devotion and 
love goes to God. The word “way” is emphasized to accentuate 
the fact that religion is in danger whenever it ceases to be a way, 
whenever movement ceases, coming to a standstill in the work 
itself. 

Religion, then, is both the way that God arranges for our rebirth 
and reunion, and the way we manage to respond and worship — 
recognize and proclaim His “worth” — in spirit and in truth. I shall 
refer to God’s arrangement as the structure of religion and to our 
inspired efforts toward response (contemplation) as the virtue of 
religion. 


The Structure of Religion 


The New Testament’s affirmation that it was God’s “loving de- 
sign, centered in Christ, to give history its fulfillment by resuming 
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everything in Him, all that is in heaven, all that is on the earth, 
summed up in Him” (Eph. 1:9-10), is a statement of unparalleled 
significance. Jesus Christ in His very person is religion incarnate. 
He reunited man to God by being Himself the bridge, the medi- 
ator between heaven and earth. 

Man could not lift himself up out of his own cellar of sin, his 
own confinement of time and place, and enter a relationship with 
Christ. The Savior had to enter into man’s existential situation 
and create a new relationship to God. God alone rescues us from 
our nothingness, from the absurdity of our insoluble human con- 
dition. Christ alone gives meaning to man’s time and place in being, 
through faith and the sacraments. As St. Thomas expresses it: 
“Although Christ’s passion is corporal, from its unity with the 
divinity, it possesses a spiritual power. And therefore it obtains 
its efficacy through spiritual contact, ie., through faith and the 
sacraments of faith.” 

Now that in His person a totally new link has been forged 
between God and man, a totally new response of the human spirit 
to the demands of the divine becomes appropriate. Christ Himself 
is the first manifestation of the incarnational or sacramental prin- 
ciple in religion. The material, the finite, the human is made 
sacred by the choice of God; it becomes a means of contact and 
union of man with God; it lifts men up to God and no longer 
casts them far from Him. The Preface of Christmas Mass tells it 
delightfully: “Through Him, whom we know by sight, we are 
drawn to love of things invisible.” The theology of the sacraments 
uses the same theme; for sensible things as water, bread, oil, and 
human words, become the signs and carriers of divine grace 
to man. 

The nature which groaned and travailed until the advent of 
the God-man is now made holy for him and all things are drawn 
with him to Christ, as He promised. Man is no longer enslaved 
to Satan, and his place in creation no longer alienates him from 
God above and inferior natures below, and his moment in time 
no longer slips from the meaningless past to the meaningless 
future. 

The mediatorship of Christ is still alive in the world. The Church 
is Christ. It prolongs His incarnation and thus makes it possible 
for our Lord to continue His mediatorship in person. Religion is 
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the way (the sacramental way) this incalculable Person sets the 
Stage and creates the proper environment for both the disclosure 
of the unfathomable mystery of the Godhead, “kept secret from 
all eternity,” and the adequate response of the needy, hungry, 
half-awakened little human creature. 

Man’s personal encounter with a living God is the ultimate rea- 
son for all religious beliefs, duties, obligations, and ceremonies. It 
is of capital importance to keep this final end of religion in mind; 
for there is a very real danger of making a fetish of liturgical 
maneuvers and sacrificing prayer to performance. 

Through Baptism man is incorporated into the Church, and into 
the proper religious setting—that is, the liturgical life of the 
Church. 

Through Baptism man’s life is reorientated, his nature reformed 
and dignified; his past is corrected and his future assured. Through 
Confirmation God enters more deeply into man’s inner world, 
heightens and enriches his social life, confirming him in his faith 
and giving him the duty and privilege of radiating Christ with 
apostolic vigor. 

Christ rearranged things, making some things so sacred that 
they have become the channels of His divine life to man as well 
as the instruments of our human response, our worship. But He 
did more than that. He gave Himself as our way back to God. “I 
am the Way ... He who sees Me sees the Father.” 

This vastly important aspect of the liturgy is rather sadly 
neglected: Seeing the Father —this is heaven, this is eternal life, 
this is contemplation. And this is what we are meant to achieve 
even now through a religion of faith and the sacraments. Faith 
gives us the power to see; and the sacraments give us something 
(Someone) to see. 


The Image of Christ 


Religion, then, must announce, it must prepare the way for the 
sacred image of Christ which speaks to the believer out of the 
memory of the Church. 

We have no document which speaks of Jesus purely from the 
viewpoint of history. And if we did, it would have no more 
relevance or value than a photograph. The portrait we do have of 
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Christ is based on a faithful, accurate reminiscence, a reminiscence 
fathered by the Holy Spirit. This inspired memory of the Church 
attains the Son of God in reality, with eyes capable of seeing the 
Lord and a mind capable of understanding His message. The 
image of Christ took shape in the reminiscence of an Apostle as 
such, invested with the role of laying bare the portrait of the Lord. 
This Apostle — Matthew, for instance —was not a private indi- 
vidual but a bishop of the Church. It was in virtue of the author- 
ity which he possessed in the Church that he evoked his memories 
and proclaimed them. And so it is precisely the memory of the 
Bridegroom, of the Church, that provides for us the only reliable 
portrait of Christ. Even the Gospels are just a part — an extremely 
important part —of the memory of the Church. 

This true image is a living thing with its immutable core in the 
Incarnation and Redemption; but its character changes. Even 
among the Evangelists there are differences of nuance and tone. 
But all of them give us one objective Christ, the unique embodi- 
ment of God, to contemplate. 

Christ Himself, then, is the Mystery, which is seen by angels, 
and “believed in the world.” Yet Christ has been seen in the world 
too, and therefore faith is not incompatible with each and every 
form of “sight.” Does the Ascension of Christ into glory mean 
that men have been deprived of this epiphany, this “shining forth 
of God”? The Church assures us that this is not so, for not only 
has Christ our God been seen from Christmas to Ascension by 
thousands of men whose bodies have gone to the dust long ago, 
but He is seen today: “Visibly we see God” says the Christmas 
Preface. So there is something even now to rejoice our hearts. 

Where can we see Him? In the “breaking of bread,” as did the 
disciples of Emmaus. St. Leo said: “What was visible in our 
Redeemer has now passed into mysteries.” 

To repeat and sum up this capital point about the structure of 
religion: The Word was made flesh, thus becoming for us the 
absolute Image of God. Christ is the Sign of God, and it is because 
He signifies God in a visible, tangible way, that He is no less seen 
and no less known by men in the twentieth century than by the 
disciples of the first. 

That is why the liturgical movement should not overlook or play 
down the “memorial” aspect of the Eucharist. “Do this in memory 
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of Me,” our Lord commanded. And so one of the vastly important 
- things we do in the liturgy is reminisce about Christ. St. Teresa of 
Avila is often cited as an ardent exponent of the liturgy. But why 
she was such an enthusiast is not ordinarily added. It was pre- 
cisely because the liturgy managed to focus her mind on the Lord. 
“All of our trouble comes,” she said, “from not keeping our eyes 
on Him.” 

Teresa appreciated the God-centered, objective piety of the 
liturgy; but she was also rightfully concerned that liturgical prayer 
have a strong, vital, subjective effect on herself and her Sisters. 


The Virtue of Religion 


Religion, considered as a moral virtue, is a perfection of the will 
disposing us to acknowledge dutifully the absolute supremacy of 
God, the unique source from whence all our good proceeds. The 
religious disposition inclines us to worship God, that is to say: 
to recognize, affirm, and respond to the infinite “worth” of God. 
It ranks first among the moral virtues because it deals more directly 
with God than all the others. Its function is to reunite man with 
God through manly things — things of the world, of the flesh, of 
matter. It has less dignity than the theological virtues which relate 


1Some liturgical enthusiasts (incidentally, the author is a liturgical enthusiast ) 
err by an insufficient penetration of the finis creationis. We so often hear it pre- 
sented with an unfortunate slant: God cannot gain any internal glory, but before 
creation He lacked external glory. So He created to get it.— That is a distortion. 
Vatican Council did define that the world was created for His glory, but a study 
of the acts shows they mean it as finis operis, not finis operantis. Really, God acts 
like a father. A father does not say to himself: I want to have children so that I 
may have someone to honor me. It is true, he wants children to do so, but for 
two reasons: (1) because objective goodness and right demand that children honor 
their parent or Creator; (2) because if they refuse, they make themselves indisposed 
to receive His favors, which He, in supreme love and generosity, wishes to give. 

Now to put so much stress on objective piety, ignoring how it may or may not 
benefit the individual who worships, could imply a feeling that God wants most of 
all that we pay “objective” honor, even when and in ways that are not for our 
good. This would partially separate our good and His glory —which are, by His 
generous will, inseparable. Every Father as such seeks His honor through the good 
of His children. It is His glory that they fare well. Hence God adapts Himself to 
us, in the principle of providential diversity. And even on the objective plane, 
whatever promotes the private spiritual good of the individual, contributes to 
objective improvement, for the individual is part of the mystical Christ. The Head is 
always perfect, the members not so. Whatever perfects the members, helps the 
perfection of the offering in its objectivity much more than does an improvement in 


the external mode. 
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man directly to God. Religion is much more taken up with the 
honor and glory of God than with God Himself. 

The structure of religion makes an adequate response to God's 
love possible. The virtue of religion makes the response whole 
and correct. 

The human response is primarily a man’s prayer. “Prayer,” says 
St. Thomas, “is the activity of Religion.” Religion makes sure the 
prayer is human: an intelligent expression of the whole man 
directed properly to God. It sees to it that the social and external 
human factors are respected and utilized, that all things “made 
sacred” are incorporated, that intellect and will are properly fed, 
that the senses are stimulated, and, finally, that Scripture and 
Tradition are the chief sources for the content of prayer. Religion 
also regulates and assures the true hierarchy of prayer: it inspires 
and fosters adoration, thanksgiving, reparation, and petition — in 
more or less that order. It prevents man’s prayer from becoming 
self-centered, sentimental, pietistic, and too individualistic. 

The particular scope of religion should by now be obvious. With 
a great deal of careful regulation and a keen sense of propriety 
and an uncanny knack of handling things, religion readies a man 
for contemplation, for the personal encounter with the living God, 
for divine union through the “intense” exercise of the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

Let me attempt to explain the function of the virtue of religion 
in another way —a limping, faltering, homely way, but perhaps 
clarifying. 

Religion is like a prim, proper, social-minded woman who says: 
“Let’s have a party and invite the men.” She selects the right place, 
arranges things properly: the seating, the furniture, the ornaments, 
flowers, etc. She sees that the guests are received courteously, 
introduced properly, and entertained appropriately. That’s her 
function: to make the party “go.” So far so good. She’s indispen- 
sable and everyone loves her. But she spoils the whole thing — this 
gay lady, this charming, easy-to-look-at, unendurable bore — when 
she does more than she should; when she becomes inordinately 
fussy and fastidious; when she insists on keeping everyone busy; 


*The word “intense” is in bas-relief to indicate the fact that th 

e theological 
virtues have been in action along with religion but their activity becomes ics 
(and thus transforming) only in conjunction with contemplation. 
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when she says: “Never let two men sit together or theyll get 
_talking about some subject and then there'll be no fun.” 

Her point could not have been more accurately made. Talk, by 
all means; the more of it the better; unceasing cascades of the 
human voice; but not, please, a deep, engaging subject. “And don’t 
let those young couples out under the stars; this is no time for 
loving. The party must keep moving. We're all going to cut the 
cake together in a few minutes so don’t go away.” Dreadful old 
lady! And so religion is always doing something and arranging 
things, creating the atmosphere, the mood, and filling the place 
with the right articles: music, men, manners, ceremony, food, 
pictures, statues, and talk. 

But, just as the woman who decided on a party, religion’s scope 
is limited. It is, as put down before, a way. All this endless prattling, 
hustle and bustle, and “jolly” must not replace or eclipse the deep, 
manly, robust intercourse of minds that ought to happen quite 
readily at good parties. And religion — even the most full-bodied, 
splendid, dashing liturgical performance — should not interfere with 
the divine-human encounter; it should, in fact, set it up. 

Religion cannot be genuine without devotion. Devotion, the will 
to give oneself steadily to God, is an act of the virtue of religion. 
Devotion is inspired by God but it is cultivated and intensified 
by man hmself when he meditates and contemplates. 

The liturgy of religion must not replace the contemplation of 
religious people. Religion must lead the way to the highly per- 
sonal act of contemplation, to the vision of the same, real Christ 
the rugged, untutored Apostles saw and were captivated by. 

Why do so many men excuse themselves from the practice of 
religion?? Do they not find it emasculated? Like a party under 
indiscreet womanly direction where one cannot settle down into 
a decent manly discussion? 

Allow men a manly devotion and they will live the liturgical 
life.‘ 

3In Italy about two per cent of the men attend Sunday Mass; in France about 


four per cent. ydeychatriies wah ' 

4This emphasis on the interior devotion, on “living” ( and this is eternal life, 
that you may know God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent ), happens to be the 
emphasis of Pius XII’s Mediator Dei (p. 197), not the opposite— which is the 
general false impression engendered by quoting Pius out of context. The Pope 
said: “. . . the most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life... .” 
So many have put stress on liturgical. But the context shows it to be on live. 
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The harmonious environment and salutary discipline created by 
religion are indispensable for the richest and most fruitful type 


of mystical experience. 
The Christian mystic — that is to say, any man who lives a deep 


spiritual life — grows up in the Christian society, in the liturgical 
life of the Church. As Evelyn Underhill says: 


His roots [the mystic’s] strike deep down into that favouring soil. Though 
his branches may shoot up to the heavens, and seem to draw thence all the 
heat and light by whence he lives, yet he is really fed from below as well as 
from above. When he refuses to acknowledge this principle, when he abjures 
the discipline, the authority, the support of the corporate life, and regards himself 
as a separate individual, dependent on direct inspiration alone; how quickly he 
becomes unbalanced and eccentric, how difficult it is for him to avoid the 
disease of spiritual megalomania. Refusing the support and discipline of organized 
religion, he becomes like a poet who refuses to be controlled by the laws of 
prosody, which seem to limit but really strengthen and beautify, his work. 


Union with, and submission to, the Church, to the family life 
of God—an attitude of self-giving surrender: this is the best 
preparation for that total self-naughting of the man involved in 
union with God; that utter doing away with possessiveness — the 
I, the Me, and the Mine — until man’s spirit becomes one mind 
and one love with the divine mind and love. 


A LETTER FROM CORINTH 


Dinah and Aquila discovered the drapes torn down 

and the door-scrape stolen, on return from Corinth town. 
Roman hens were scratching in the perennial lots; 

the garden, choked rusty brown with neighbors’ leaky pots. 
Dinah and Aquila vowed revenge when they noted 

the emperor’s nephew — a big bandy leg — had spread 
dirt scrawls upon the walls within the courtyard, and eight 
bowdy charcoalings. Dinah and Aquila made straight 

to Reuben’s official ear. While on the way they heard 
Christian friends divulging to a coterie, Paul’s word — 

a late letter to the Romans: “. . . try not to dethrone 

peace in your hearts . . . for vengeance belongs to God alone.” 
Dinah and Aquila mindful of Paul on the hills 

befriending them as refugees with lamb and lentils, 
stopped at the Tiber shop, after a retributive 

cuff to the hellion Zekel (knowing Paul would forgive ) 

to buy him equivalents of burgers and a coke. 


— Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F, 


At the heart of religion lies the concept of person. Father Cooke 
is chairman of the Theological Department at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 


The Theology of Person 


Bernard Cooke, S.J. 


Revelation of Person in the Old Testament 


ONE of the most interesting aspects of Old Testament revelation 
that emerges as one studies the progression of Old Testament 
thought is the gradual deepening, under divine guidance, of the 
understanding of human personality. Revelation is concerned first 
and foremost with God’s unfolding to man of His own intelli- 
gibility; but since man has been supernaturally transformed, much 
of the revealed message concerns itself with clarifying this second 
mystery. 

At the very beginning of the Mosaic dispensation, the Law 
given by Yahweh is intended to give a new insight into the 
nature and meaning of man. While there is a great deal in the 
legislation of Moses that is derivative from and parallel to other 
ancient law, still there is an insight into the dignity of each human 
person that is quite distinctive. At the root of this new vision of 
the personal greatness of the human being is the fact that Yahweh 
has manifested an interest in the people of Israel and has brought 
them into a covenant relationship to Himself. This covenant 
between God and His people is couched in legal language, but 
the familiarity of the ensuing relationship is revealed in the fact 
that the covenant is enacted at Mount Sinai by a ceremony of 
sharing of blood, i.e., of life, between Yahweh and Israel. 

It is due to this covenant, to this choice of Israel by Yahweh, 
that Israel as a people and each individual Israelite have a new 
dignity and value; they are the object of divine interest and con- 
cern. We must not exaggerate the clarity or the depth of under- 
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standing possessed by the early generations of Israelites; they were 
quite primitive and barbaric, sharing many of the cruel customs 
and warped attitudes of the peoples who surrounded them. How- 
ever, the very first commandment of the Law, in revealing that 
the nature of man orientated him in conscious acceptance toward 
Yahweh, introduced into Israelitic thinking a germinal insight 
which worked over the centuries to transform Israel’s natural 
knowledge about man as a person. Each Israelite was bound by 
the Law; but each Israelite was also to be protected by the Law; 
no class of Israelitic society was exempt from the responsibilities 
or the privileges of the Mosaic covenant. 

Flowing from this covenant dignity of each Israelite comes the 
Old Testament emphasis on social justice — not only the privileged 
classes enjoy the divine favor; as a matter of fact, Yahweh mani- 
fests a special interest in the poor and the widow and the orphan. 
Much of the message of the great prophets concerns itself with a 
castigation of social ills; and the prophetic oracles make it clear 
that social justice is not something incidental to God’s covenant 
dispensation. Isaias, for example, will express Yahweh’s displeasure 
with His people in the beautiful imagery of Israel as Yahweh’s 
chosen vine; and he will point out explicitly that the fruit of the 
vine which God expected to find, and which He did not find, 
were actions of social justice. Such an alliance of social reform 
with religious thought is again unique to Israel among ancient 
peoples; and this serves to draw attention to the peculiarly per- 
sonal strain of the Old Testament revelation. 

If the prophetic thought of Israel is notable for its insistence 
on social justice, it is equally important in the thought history of 
the Old Testament for the role it played in developing the sense 
of individual responsibility. From the beginning, the thought of 
Israel is marked by a strong corporate consciousness. This aware- 
ness of the social dimension of human existence is not lost, but 
with the passage of the centuries and with the key contribution 
of prophetic thinking, the people grew in the awareness of each 
Israelite’s obligation to contribute to the fulfillment of the cove- 
nant with Yahweh. Accompanying this insight were the developing 
ideas of personal culpability and of the need for prayers and 
sacrifices of expiation. One can see how the movement of Old 
Testament revelation toward a more profound and more accurate 
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moral consciousness is actually an unfolding of the deeper levels 
_ of man as a person. 

If the Old Testament understanding of man as personal pro- 
gressed over the years, so did the Israelites’ understanding of their 
God and of their relationship to Him. They were His elect, His 
chosen ones. While sanctifying grace was not yet revealed in its 
fullness, there was already the beginnings of this revelation: the 
sharing of a common life which the ceremony enacted at Sinai 
symbolized, pointed toward that supernatural participation in 
divine life which we denominate sanctifying grace. 

Yahweh had taken the initiative in calling His people, in shar- 
ing His life with them; but the role of human freedom as response 
to divine calling received increased attention as Old Testament 
thought progressed. Deuteronomic and prophetic thought lay 
stress on the conditioned aspect of the Sinai covenant: Yahweh 
remains faithful, but the covenant can be revoked if Israel proves 
faithless. Thus, in Israelitic thought man is not a pawn of fates; 
he is a responsible agent whose free choices play a determining 
role in history. 

New depth and richness comes to the understanding of the rela- 
tion of Israel to Yahweh with the inspired employment of the 
husband-wife imagery in the prophets beginning with Osee (about 
750 B.c.). While the view of Yahweh as the loving and faithful 
husband of Israel did much to reorientate the people’s thinking 
about their God, it also served as a powerful force in deepening 
the understanding of the human marital relationship. Surrounded 
as they were by the erotic religions of their neighbors, the Israelites 
badly needed this revelation about the sacredness of human love. 
In safeguarding and explaining the dignity of married love, Old 
Testament revelation contributed most importantly to the gradual 
refinement of the Hebraic view of man. Man, as we know, is a 
being who is created to know and love; if a civilization looks upon 
human love in degrading fashion, this must inevitably reflect itself 
in the lessened dignity attributed to the human person in that 
civilization. 

Another important influence on the revealed Old Testament 
notion of person that is exerted by the Yahweh-husband and Israel- 
wife imagery is this: the very notion of law is transformed, as 
we can see in the Deuteronomic expression of the Law, an expres- 
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sion that was strongly influenced by the prophetic thought. In 
Deuteronomy, the first commandment reads: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God . . .” Law becomes in this context, not a restriction 
upon human behavior in an imposed legalistic way, but a guidance 
provided for a profound and freely chosen personal commitment. 
Few things are as deep and important an influence on a people's 
view of life and of the human person as is that people’s law; 
thus the shift in emphasis, midway through Old Testament history, 
to a law of love must be considered an important factor in shaping 
the Israelitic notion of human personality. 

Though clarification about the afterlife came only toward the 
end of Old Testament times, and even then in very incomplete 
form, the Old Testament pages contain many precious insights 
about the destiny of man. Attention has often been drawn to the 
“eschatological” character of Old Testament thought, ie., to the 
Israelitic insight that history was moving toward some fulfillment 
which Yahweh would effect in “the day of the Lord.” In such a 
world view, men’s existence takes on meaning; human history is 
going somewhere; the human person has a value that cannot be 
measured ultimately by the happenings of our present temporal 
context. If, under the guidance of our fuller Christian knowledge 
of revelation, we put together the elements of God’s message to 
Israel, we can see the Old Testament speaks of the possession 
of God as the destiny of man. To what extent Israel saw this is 
highly questionable; it remained for the “fullness of time” to com- 
plete the revelation. 


Christian Revelation of Person 


This fullness of time occurs, obviously, with the coming of 
Christ. It is impossible to overestimate the contribution made by 
the mystery of the Incarnation to our understanding of the human 
person. The fact that the infinite God became one of us, walked 
our earth, shared our human experiences even unto death — this 
would give mankind an unimagined dignity and worth. But the 
mystery goes deeper: the Incarnation is redemptive; the Son of 
God shares our lot, so that we can share His; “God became man 
so that we might become gods.” With the Incarnation, man is 
linked with the divine, drawn into the sphere of God’s own per- 
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sonal living. One can see, then, that the entire revelation of Christ 
pertains to our understanding of person; the present article can 
only single out a few of the more prominent aspects. 

We saw earlier that the revelation of the Old Testament Law 
and its restatement in the Deuteronomic form gave a precious 
insight into the personal nature of man. Christ, as one of the most 
profound expressions of His divinity, further transforms the Law 
by saying, “Come, follow Me.” Imitation of Christ is for the 
Christian a basic precept, the one which epitomizes his Christian 
vocation. At the same time, it is law given in a heightened per- 
sonal context; for the path is sketched for human behavior in 
terms of a concrete, living ideal rather than in verbalized com- 
mands. Ordinary law contains only direction for human action; 
motivation for observance of the law must come from some other 
source. In the case of Christ, He is both the law and the motivation 
for living the law. 

Excessive legalism can afflict and strangle any religion, as it did 
the Old Testament religion as explained by the Pharisees of Jesus’ 
day. Christ decried this misunderstanding of revealed law, pre- 
cisely because it overlooked the primacy and dignity of the person. 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
Genuine religion, a most profound relation of the human person 
to his God, is a dynamic force that always tends to go beyond 
mere verbal legislation. The force of Christianity resisted con- 
straint by the Old Testament Law, and it won out over the 
Judaizing tendencies of some in the early Church who did not 
understand the words, “You cannot put new wine in old wineskins.” 

This is not to say that New Testament times are without law, 
that the “freedom of the children of God” is an unguided and 
unregulated way of action. Christ quite definitely spelled out the 
behavior that should characterize those who were His followers; 
but as we examine it we see that His precepts are profoundly 
liberating, because profoundly in accord with human personality. 
Christ’s moral teaching can be distilled to two elements: honesty 
and love; and these two are the fulfillment of man’s orientation to 
personal activity in knowledge and love. Actually, Christ’s teach- 
ing could be stated, “Be true to the personal way of being which 


you possess.” 
One would miss a most important element of the New Testa- 
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ment revelation, however, if he were to think of Christ's law as 
being only the following of man’s natural personal powers. With 
Christ comes the final unfolding of the knowledge that man has 
been raised to the level of God’s own way of being. Man's nature 
is transformed by faith and hope and charity. Thus “raised” to 
a supernatural way of being and acting, man is introduced into 
the personal, familial living of the three divine Persons; a whole 
new world of personal encounter, incomparably richer than what 
he could experience in the purely natural realm, opens up to him. 
While not yet vision, faith gives man the ability to turn to the 
first of the three divine Persons and call Him “Father”; this is not 
a blind, unintelligent use of a word; it is the expression of the 
knowledge that the Father is his father. And the same kind of 
personal knowing can be directed to the Son and the Spirit. 

As Christ Himself told His disciples at the Supper, “I will not 
now call you servants, but friends.” Only against the background 
of the Old Testament can we see the depths of this statement: 
in the centuries of Israel’s existence, the greatest encomium that 
the sacred writers could pay the spiritual heroes of Israel was 
to call them “servant of Yahweh.” Moses, Samuel, David, the 
prophets; these merited the title; and when the Messianic Figure 
who epitomizes the spirituality of the chosen people is described 
in the second part of the book of Isaias, He is named “Servant.” 
Now, in Christian times, the greatest familiarity granted to man 
before Christ is far surpassed by the grant of intimate friendship 
with Christ; the word “servant” no longer suffices; it must give 
way to “friend.” 

Actually, the grant of divine friendship to man is such an 
incredible thing that few people advert to its reality. Revela- 
tion, however, is clear and indubitable on the point; man is 
treated by the three divine Persons as an intimate, and man is 
meant to deal with them as intimates. “If any man love Me, he 
will keep My word, and My Father will love him, and We will 
come to him and make Our abode with him.” Nor is this an 
arbitrary or artificial gesture on the part of God; so that we can 
associate with Him genuinely and from the resources of our own 
personal living, the Father associates us with His divine Son and 
actually communicates to us a share of the divine way of being. 
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What this means for the understanding of the human person is 
unfathomable. To have our human personal potential so radically 
transformed that our manner of personal activity becomes com- 
parable to that of God means that we can understand the depths 
of our own personal being only by probing into the tri-personal 
life of God Himself. We know things by their actions; if man’s 
supernatural actions carry him so deeply into communion with 
the divine Persons in their life of mutual knowledge and love, 
what must man be? We can only join the Psalmist in his cry of 
amazement “Ah, what is man that Thou should think of him; ah, 
what is mortal man, that You should care for him!” (Ps. 8.) 

Thus, with Christ and His revelation of man’s elevation in the 
mystery of sanctifying grace, there comes the fullness of the vision 
already contained in the book of Genesis: the human person stands 
clearly above everything else in the visible creation. All things 
have been made for him; among the other creatures, even the 
living and sensible, he can find no one like unto himself; for he 
alone is created to the image and likeness of God. How much he 
is made like God and how superior he is to the nonpersonal levels 
of creation becomes clear with the coming of Christ. What must 
be the dignity and worth of those for whose salvation God become 
man did not hesitate to suffer and die? 

Christ’s properly redemptive actions — stretching from the Last 
Supper to the Ascension — reiterate and fulfill all previous revela- 
tion of God to man; and they clarify as does nothing else in human 
history the nature, role, and destiny of the human person. The 
Eucharistic institution, with its central symbolism of feeding a 
new life with that food which is Christ Himself; the passion and 
death of Christ, in which a member of the human race triumphs 
in a supreme exercise of human freedom over the mystery of evil 
that would have divorced man’s personal living from God; the 
Resurrection and Ascension, containing the victory over evil by 
subduing death and guaranteeing a glorious destiny for all men 
who deeply wish to possess it — these are the events that manifest 
the greatness of personal expression at which a human can aim. 
No one, obviously, can hope to duplicate Christ’s unique actions; 
yet in the mystery of the Christian Sacraments, the Christian is 
baptized unto the death and resurrection of Christ; in increasing 
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fashion he is meant to live out those mysteries in his own person 
and actions, and to do so in union with and dependence upon 
the risen Christ. 

Mentioning this union with Christ brings us to the last point in 
the New Testament revelation of person which we wish to discuss: 
the profoundly social nature of man’s redeemed personal living. 
Man, by the very fact of his being a created and limited person, is 
oriented to life in society; in the Christian picture, Baptism by 
incorporating man into the mystery of Christ’s Mystical Body intro- 
duces him into a deeper and richer dimension of social existence. 
Genuine Christian sanctity can never be individualistic; no Chris- 
tian is saved and sanctified in isolation; no Christian can absolve 
himself of the basic obligation of entering into Christ’s work of 
redeeming mankind. Unified by a common vision of faith, linked 
together by the bond of charity through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, the members of Christ’s Church are meant to express 
this vital unity in a sacrificial action, the Mass, whose sacramen- 
talism and effect is that of uniting men to one another by uniting 
them to the Father in and through Christ. No action in human 
living can rival the Sacrifice of the Mass as an expression of man’s 
personality; and it is in this act of worship that man can find his 
greatest mortal fulfillment, both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of the human race. 


The Trinity and the Revelation of Person 


At the root of all revelation about person lies the incompre- 
hensible mystery of God’s own personal life. Human reason can 
come to the knowledge that there must be in the Infinite Being 
something analogously corresponding to what we know of person 
from our human experience; but only supernatural revelation 
received by faith can tell man of the existence of three coequal, 
coinfinite, coeternal divine Persons. While the ultimate under- 
standing of the Trinity will always remain far beyond human 
power, still there is an area of unlimited richness wherein the 
analogy of being and the analogy of faith can help man to a 
deeper knowledge of the Father, Son, and Spirit. Trinitarian the- 
ology, which exploits this possibility of deeper understanding, is 
aimed essentially at a fuller knowing of the three divine Persons 
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Themselves; but it provides correlatively some precious insights 
into personality in general. 

One thing that the revelation of the Trinity makes clear is that 
being at its very source is personal. Philosophical reasoning by 
way of analogy can tell us that whatever we know of personal 
perfection in the human situation must be eminently contained 
in the divine perfection; but of that rich interpersonal living of 
Father, Son, and Spirit which revelation describes, unaided human 
reason could have no inkling. To know the Creator in this pro- 
foundly personal context is to see all creation in a warmer light: 
the world about us is not the cold product of an ultimate uncaused 
cause; it is a prodigal manifestation of the love of a Father, and 
it is caught up into the redemptive life of Him who is the Son. 

But we can learn some things about personality itself, things 
which we would not know so clearly were it not for the revelation 
of the triune God. From our knowledge of the trinitarian mystery 
we can now know that relatedness to another person stands at the 
core of personality. That very relation which He is distinguishes 
the Son from the Father and from the Spirit; this relation is not 
incidental; it is necessary, because it is that which constitutes His 
personality as Son. This truth which we know about personality 
in its infinite expression tells us that personality in its created forms 
is also a question of relatedness; to be a person means to be an 
“open” being, one related in personal communication to other per- 
sons. As one probes this insight, he not only appreciates the poten- 
tial richness and breadth of his own existence, he also understands 
much more profoundly the ordering of each man to social unity 
with his fellow human beings. Then, when this is deepened by 
the mysteries of the Mystical Body and of sanctifying grace, one 
begins to be aware of the amazing bond of unity intended for all 
those who share the name “person.” 

Finally, there is limitless growth in understanding of personality 
that can come by reflection upon the revelation that personal living 
in God means communication of life in thought and love. Though 
knowing and loving in God, since they are identical with the divine 
nature, are for the divine Persons an incomparable basis of com- 
munion; still, the knowing of the Father communicates the God- 
head to the Son, and the love of Father and Son, infinitely unitive 
and infinitely expressive, terminates in the Holy Spirit. Thinking 
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upon this revelation, 
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one becomes more conscious that in the 


human context of personality the sharing of knowledge and affec- 
tivity are real living. To think and to love, to “open up” to truth 
and goodness, especially when these are found in other persons, is 
to exist truly as a human. Not to develop one’s thought and love 
is scarcely to be; to grow in personal awareness and affectivity is 
to reflect a bit the mystery of God’s own inner living. 


SECLUDED AUDITORIUM 


Though at times, during Curious, dunce in 

Symphonies Under the Stars a cathedral, I open 

in Hollywood Bowl, a foursome my eyes, and I am cheated; yet, 
guzzles Old Crow, grows dizzy am I cheated? An old man’s 

with booze and chatter that glares eyes are closed; his lips move, and 
and shushing stop only for they are lyrics mated with 
moments, and though applause the score. A young girl’s eyes 

at the wrong time bruises are closed; her mouth opens, 


the almost-silence of 
Sibelius, the baton, 


but hers are no lips for 
humans; she is one with the 


still as a monk’s no-tongue gods of melody, gods 
meditation, fingers unearthly; she kisses 
the darkness, pointing to saints. I close my eyes. Time 
glory, ageless, universal: Passes, passes with cadences 


to music, incomparable 


of timelessness; I am shaken. 


language without a word. I am roused from slumber: 


active death that lives; 

as from a dream seeming real 
and translucent, I finally, 
reluctantly let in harsh 

light: hands, twenty thousand pairs, 
strike at my senses; applause 
makes a carnival of 

divinity. I curse 

vulgarians: the hands’ 
cacophony slices the 

soul, as a star — the last 

pure note — falls and is lost; 
and, alone in the Bowl 

at eleven-thirty, crickets 

are heard, and a jet, and echoes, 
far, of Finlandia. 


— Josrrx Joru Kerrn 


Mr. Keith recorded this past summer a great many of hi 

eith y of his poems, 
including “Secluded Auditorium,” for The Library of ia 
Harvard University, and Los Angeles State College. 


For the sake of fruitful, rational argument, the author, a seminary 
professor, delineates basic, incontestable Thomistic principles and 
definitions with some clarifying reflections. 


Liturgy and Contemplation 
Donald Dietz, O.M.I. 


TODAY the topic of liturgy and contemplation exercises an intense 
fascination on our minds and hearts. SprarruaL Lire with articles 
by Father William and Jacques Maritain raised the issue mightily 
in stressing the values of contemplation. Then Father Vagaggini 
and Father Haering returned to the subject and insisted much on 
the values of liturgy and liturgical contemplation.? From this rich 
and sincere dialogue emerges the fact that the mutual relation 
between liturgy and contemplation is a central issue. For under- 
standing contemplation fully demands understanding its relation 
to liturgy; likewise, understanding liturgy fully demands under- 
standing its relation to contemplation. 

To this fruitful discussion I would like to offer for consideration 
a few reflections. The theological position I assume throughout 
is that of a Thomist, a textual Thomist. 

Four principles seem to dominate the relation of liturgy and 
contemplation: (1) Contemplation as an act of faith is superior 
to worship as an act of religion. (2) Ex parte finis operantis intra- 
liturgical contemplation is not necessarily superior to extraliturgical 
contemplation. (3) Ex parte finis operantis intraliturgical contem- 
plation is normally superior to extraliturgical contemplation (4) Ex 
parte finis “operis” intraliturgical contemplation is always superior 
to extraliturgical contemplation. These principles I will consider 
briefly. 

1Father William, O.C.D., “A Re-examination of the Liturgical Movement in the 
United States,” in Sprrruau Lirz, 5 (1959), 82-93. Jacques and Raissa Maritain, 
“Liturgy and Contemplation,” ibid., 94-131. 

2Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., “Liturgy and Contemplation,” in Worship, 


84 (1960), 507-523. Father Bernard Haering, C.SS.R., “Liturgical Piety and Chris- 
tian Perfection,” ibid., 528-5385. 
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1. The first principle, contemplation as an act of faith is superior 
to worship as an act of religion, is the key. For basic to the issue 
of the relation of liturgy and contemplation is their relation to the 
virtues. Liturgy is worship (public worship, to be sure), and wor- 
ship is an act of the virtue of religion.® Its object is not God Him- 
self but the cult, the reverence, the homage due Him as first 
principle and final end. Like all moral virtues, its object is a 
means, not the end itself, and it aims at the means under the 
aspect of means. 

Contemplation, however, is an act of the virtue of faith.* Its 
object is God Himself as source of truth.° It is a theological virtue; 
its object is the end itself. The theological virtues of faith and 
hope are distinct from the theological virtue of charity because 
they aim at the end itself under the aspect of a means while 
charity alone aims at the end under the aspect of end.’ 

This abstract consideration is, I believe, at the heart of the 
issue. Worship, homage as an act of a moral virtue, is inferior to 
contemplation as an act of a theological virtue. 

Moreover not every act of faith is contemplation. Only faith 
that is under the influence of the gifts of knowledge, understand- 
ing, wisdom is contemplation, a simple intuition of truth.* This 
lofty act of faith, contemplation, springs only from a lofty act of 
charity.° That is why St. Thomas distributes wisdom, the most 
contemplative gift, not to faith but to charity.*° 

Yet whereas not every act of faith is contemplation, every act of 
worship is worship. Worship that is under the influence of the 
gift of piety is lofty worship, but worship which is without the 
special influence of piety is still worship.** Therefore, contempla- 
tion of its essence implies a lofty act of the virtue of faith rising 
from a lofty act of the virtue of charity, while worship of its 

8 WTa—ITae, q. 81, a. 2, 8, 4. 

4 Tla—Iae, q. 81, a. 5, a. 6c et ad 1. 


' 5 ees Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “The Three Ages of the Interior Life,” Vol. 


6 Ja—ITae, q. 62, a. 2. 
7 Ja—IIae, q. 62, a. 4. Ia—IIae, q. 28, a. 7, a. 8. 
8 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 817, No. 2; 318, No. 5. 


® Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “Christian Perfection and Contemplation,” 330— 
881. Ia—Ilae, q. 82, a. 8, Ia—IIae, q. 180, a. 1, a. 7c et ad 1, NR 
10 TIa—ITae, q. 45, a. 2. 


11 Ta-Ilae, q. 68, a. 1. Ma—Ilae, q. 121, a. 1. 
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essence does not imply a lofty act of worship or of charity. So 
contemplation as a necessarily lofty act of faith is superior to 
worship, not necessarily a lofty act. 

2. From this first principle flows the second: ex parte finis 
operantis intraliturgical contemplation is not superior to extra- 
liturgical contemplation. Exactly what does intraliturgical con- 
templation require that extraliturgical contemplation does not 
require? It requires an act of worship, internal and external, a 
means, and that this means be an act of society as such.” In 
intraliturgical contemplation the lofty act of faith that is contem- 
plation issuing from a lofty act of charity is expressed in an act 
of homage, internal and external that is an act of the Mystical 
Body as such. The superiority of contemplation as contemplation 
does not stem from whether or not it is expressed in such an act 
of worship but rather from the loftiness of the faith eliciting and 
of the charity commanding.”* 

3. However, ex parte finis operantis intraliturgical contempla- 
tion is normally superior to extraliturgical contemplation. This is 
because we are men and we normally act more intensely when 
we express our act of faith in an act of worship, both internal 
and external. This is especially so, because we normally act more 
intensely when this act of worship is not only the act of a person 
but also of society as such, of the Mystical Body as such.“ Thus, 
the highest point of contemplation should normally be at the heart 
and essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Consecration, and 
at the reception of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, Communion. 
The whole man with his attitude toward end and toward spiritual 
and material means, and as both a person and a member of 
society, is involved in liturgy, and so normally contemplation is at 
its highest pitch in the liturgical actions. 

4, Nevertheless, intraliturgical contemplation ex parte finis 
“operis” is always superior to extraliturgical contemplation. This 
superiority of opus is always secundum quid while the superiority 
of operans is always simpliciter.* The opus of intraliturgical con- 


12 Mediator Dei et hominum, AAS, 39 (1947), 528, 530-531. Instructio de Musica 
Sacra et Sacra Liturgia ad Mentem Litterarum Encyclicarum Pii Papae XII, “Musicae 
Sacrae Disciplina” et “Mediator Dei,” AAS, 50 (1958), 632, No. 1. 

18 Ja—Ilae, q. 114, a. 4. 

14 Mediator Dei et hominum, loc. cit., 537. 

15 Ja—IIae, q. 114, a. 4. 
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templation has the added formality of worship and therefore, the 
added merit of worship. It is an act of public worship, an act of 
the Mystical Body as such. It has an efficacy often ex opere operato, 
always ex opere operantis Ecclesiae.” It is a more total act, using 
the highest of the moral virtues, religion, in both its spiritual and 
corporeal aspect, and as a public act. 

This I humbly submit is the somewhat speculative but profound 
relation of liturgy and contemplation. To this I would like to add 
three other considerations. 

A question of interest is whether on the one hand liturgy be 
in the realistic current of mysticism and whether on the other 
hand St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of Avila be in the 
psychological current of mysticism. It would seem to me that 
liturgy is realistic because its center is dogma, the profound truths 
of the history of salvation. Yet St. John and St. Teresa seem to be 
realistic in this same sense. 

On looking at the question from the psychological point of view, 
St. John and St. Teresa concentrate on the psychological reper- 
cussions of dogmas on the living person at different stages in his 
spiritual advance. Therefore, there is a difference of approach to 
revelation. Dogma, liturgy, theology, and St. Thomas approach 
revelation more objectively, ontologically. The mystics, St. John 
and St. Teresa, approach revelation more subjectively, psycho- 
logically. The two approaches, while distinct, are not opposed, 
but complementary. 

Another thorny issue is how do private and public prayer differ, 
how do nonliturgical and liturgical prayer differ? All our acts 
whether public or private, whether liturgical or nonliturgical, are 
both personal and social. What liturgical prayer adds necessarily 
is social external expression and the formality of the act of society 
as such. It makes an act the act of the society, the community as 
such. To put this briefly, every act, private and public, is personal 
and social, but not every act of a person as such is an act of 
society as such. Only liturgy is the worship, internal and external 
of the Mystical Body of Christ as such.?* 

Finally, there is the question of freedom in the external expres- 
sions of the liturgy. Those speaking of contemplation often speak 


16 Mediator Dei et hominum, loc. cit., 582. 
17 Ibid., 528, 580-531. Instructio, loc. cit., 682, No. 1. 
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of its necessary atmosphere of silence, solitude, simplicity, freedom. 
Before and after intraliturgical contemplation, extraliturgical con- 
templation is extremely important as cause and as effect. There 
is need to concentrate on the act of faith and the act of charity, 
the center of life, before and after integrating these acts into the 
activity of the whole man. 

In intraliturgical contemplation itself, there must be a certain 
freedom to the external expressions of the liturgy. Singing or 
dialogue, while to be encouraged and fostered, cannot be forced 
and imposed on each of the faithful.‘ What is best in itself might 
not be best for this concrete person here and now. 

Liturgy and contemplation have much to draw from one another 
for mutual enrichment. As vital springs of human happiness, they 
have much to give us all. 


18 Mediator Dei et hominum, loc. cit., 561. 


A VISIT 


The stillness grayness silence lulls 
the mind enfolds the senses 


Sleepiness 
and tears forgive me Jesus God! 


still 
the crackling harshness drives itself 
upon the mind. A vulgar chant 
repeats again again. 
And then 
O God have pity. Why am I 
so weak! Detesting life and flesh 
and passion lonely longing 
cold. 
There must be something else besides 
this darkness animal and strange 
a comfort consolation joy! 
But there is nothing. 


Outside a sudden rippling sound 
abruptly ends the reverie. 
A girlish voice a laughter clear 
and strong and beautiful 
with sharp 

and painful ease exposes raw 
and foolish damnable! desires. 
A death another death profound 
and desperate. 

Exhausted I 
begin to leave and wonder if 
she realizes what her voice 
her youth her body mean to God 
to men! 


Good-by my Jesus God! 


— Broruer Vicror, O.C.D. 


Father Baier’s whole, steady view of things keeps the liturgy-con- 
templation discussion in a proper and practical perspective. The 
author is a parish priest and pastor at St. Boniface Church in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Liturgy, Contemplation 
... and Faith 


Rev. Paul M. Baier 


SCRIPTWRITERS of the movie Our Lady of Fatima seem to be 
better theologians than some of the experts now involved in the 
question of explaining the relations between liturgy and contempla- 
tion in an individual’s personal life. The closing scene of that 
memorable motion picture shows Sister Lucia dos Santos kneeling 
at the tomb of Francisco and Jacinta in the Basilica of Fatima on 
the day of the great Marian observance there in 1951. Hugo, her 
now-believing relative, marvels over the multitude gathered out- 
side the Basilica, observing: “To think that the faith of you three 
children brought these millions to Fatima.” 

Sister Lucia made a simple and exact distinction in her reply. 
It is a marvel both of human understanding and of theological 
insight: “It was their own faith that brought them, Hugo.” 

This distinction is only one of many similar shades of truth and 
aspects of reality that must be understood profoundly . . . before 
they can be taught to others. Understanding is essential. Nemo dat 
quod non habet; one cannot get blood out of a stone. 

Clear distinctions are vitally necessary in teaching. A world of 
truth lies in the statement: “They have familiarity with words but 
less understanding of the meaning of words.” Paulist Father William 
P. Manning, C.S.P., speaking at the Second National Conference 
on Convert Work, made that observation about a certain type of 
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educated convert-to-be who discusses religion avidly and end- 
lessly. It can apply — and often it does apply — also to many born 
Catholics and to some Catholic preachers or teachers. Most end- 
less discussions, it can be shown, have a far greater amount of real 
misunderstanding in them than they have of real disagreement. 

Sister Lucia and Hugo understood each other perfectly. Hugo 
simply pointed to a fact which reflected glory on the children, 
and Sister Lucia emphasized a truth which reflected glory and 
brought merit personally to each of the countless pilgrims at 
Fatima. 

Communication is an art. Teachers of the faith must realize 
that theirs is a high responsibility. The title “teacher of truth” 
is not always earned as easily as it is given; some in their lectures 
and writings deserve rather the title “author of confusion and mis- 
understanding.” Many there are who write or speak much and say 
only a little. This happens because “they know many words .. . 
but they understand few meanings.” 


Lesson From Pius XII: Mystical Body 


Nearly four and one half years elapsed between the publication 
of the encyclical Mystici Corporis (On the Mystical Body of Christ ) 
in 1943 and the publication of the encyclical Mediator Dei (On 
the Sacred Liturgy) late in 1947. Make no mistake about it, that 
sequence of events has a deep meaning for a theologian or a 
teacher, and a liturgist or any faithful advocate of “active partici- 
pation” in all its popular forms should know and appreciate the 
truth of it also. 

An iceberg can perhaps best tell us the meaning of this truth. 
As any child knows, a broad and deep foundation of ice floats 
submerged in the ocean to support by its buoyancy the visible 
portion of glistening ice which towers above the surface. A teacher 
of truth sees liturgy and liturgical worship, as Pius XII saw it, 
in its true place within the larger truth or reality of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Two realities are here, not one. Good teacher that 
he was, Pius XII chose to teach us first the meaning of the Mystical 
Body of Christ (massive submerged part of the iceberg) before 
telling all his children in a later encyclical the meaning of liturgy 
(public visible part of the iceberg). 

Many writers on the liturgy and teachers of liturgical worship 
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have failed to follow the wise example of the late Holy Father. 
They do emphasize the liturgical regulations and practical pre- 
scriptions of Mediator Dei, but they show little or no true under- 
standing of the reasons and reasoning underlying the rubrics, rules, 
and rites of the sacred liturgy. This insight comes only — insofar 
as it can come to any person at all today —from a careful and 
prayerful study of Mystici Corporis. It is no easy task. Remember, 
though, as Father Manning said above “familiarity with words” 
is not the same as “understanding the meaning of words.” We 
must study and know the foundation of the iceberg. 

Comparisons do limp. Yet, even when they limp, they still can 
convey a goodly amount of truth. Our iceberg comparison between 
the “Mystical Body of Christ and Liturgy” gives at least a modicum 
of insight into the separate but related existence of two realities, 
and that is no mean accomplishment in the present realm of con- 
fused opinions and confusing statements about each one. Knowing 
that there are two realities—one larger, one smaller —is a help. 
Learning from some clear source which is which is the next 
step on the way to truth. 


Another Lesson: Contemplation 


A similar comparison to an iceberg can be made in the case 
of a second reality that finds itself involved in our present con- 
troversy: contemplation. A broad and deep base of faith forms the 
solid foundation upon which the structure of spiritual reality and 
religious life is built in the soul of a person. The Council of Trent 
says that faith as a reality is “the beginning, the basis, and the 
root of all justification” or sanctification. Faith is a starting point; 
it is vital . . . a living faith. It is a beginning; it grows ...a 
growing faith. (This is the base or bottom of the iceberg.) 

No one can say precisely where the realm of our natural knowl- 
edge of God ends in apologetics and Bible history or where our 
supernatural knowledge of God begins in the reality and practice 
of the infused virtue. Supernature is built on nature, and the Archi- 
tect of that Life of Grace and Life of Virtue is the Holy Spirit 
Himself. “The Spirit breatheth where He wills,” but human beings 
do not always respond or correspond to His movements of divine 
grace. 

All practices of the presence of God — awareness, meditation, 
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prayer — receive aid from the infused virtue of faith and from the 
infused gifts of knowledge, wisdom, and understanding (gifts of 
the Holy Spirit) that the children of God have through baptism. 
This is a realm of spiritual mystery. Few indeed can draw the 
fine line of distinction between acquired contemplation (the 
growth of a saintly life of faith and life of prayer) and infused 
contemplation (the result of a spiritually mysterious activity on 
the part of the Holy Spirit Himself), but all can know contempla- 
tion for what it is, namely, a summit or a pinnacle in the life of 
faith. (According to our simile, this is the top of the iceberg. ) 

This truth about contemplation is first of all a fact. Some 
teachers would do well to learn the elementary wisdom of facing 
such facts squarely. Truths and facts, let it be remembered, do 
not slink away and disappear simply because some individual 
chooses to overlook, ignore, or misrepresent them. Truth is mighty. 
Facts are sturdy. One can cause confusion or misunderstanding 
by denying a fact, but neither the confusion nor the misunder- 
standing will change the fact. Writers can, for instance, proclaim 
endlessly the glories of the infused virtue of charity in the reality 
of contemplation (as some do!) and they can ignore faith (as 
some also do!) overlooking its profound influence on the thinking 
of man as a rational being. Such a procedure, however, will never 
make contemplation an act of the will through charity. Whatever 
may be said or written about it, contemplation is still primarily 
and essentially an act of the knowing intellect of man. 

Some writers overemphasize the role of charity and de-emphasize 
the role of faith. The cause of truth is served only by a proper 
emphasis, that is, by truth. 


Truth Is Mighty 

Thomas Merton (Trappist Father Louis, O.C.S.O.), writing in 
the October issue of Worship, is not misled in the question of 
“Liturgy and Spiritual Personalism,” and — what is more — he does 
not mislead a person who reads his words carefully. Take, for in- 
stance, his statement about the opposition that so often apparently 
exists between liturgical prayer and personal prayer or between 
public prayer and private prayer. He calls it “an opposition that 
has no basis in reality.” 

Other readers might hurry over such a sentence. The writer of 
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this article stopped short, underlined the statement in the text for 
the sake of emphasis, and made a mental note to remember this 
impressive fact particularly. It suggested the only reasonable course 
of action in the existing confusion. Others were quite obviously 
studying the confusion itself; Thomas Merton was pointing out the 
necessity of searching for and finding (and presenting) the “reality” 
of the question. 

Basically, there is no “opposition” between liturgical prayer and 
personal prayer or between public prayer and private prayer. 
No opposition can exist. A child of God has only one reality 
of faith in his soul and in his life. It is a mysterious reality, a 
vital one, growing and far-reaching. A person is simply in theo- 
logical error to think or to imply in writing or speaking that an 
individual who has no private faith in his soul will have a public 
faith at worship . . . or that a person who has no personal faith 
in his life suddenly will have a liturgical faith on the occasion of 
attendance at the sacred liturgy. Distinctions should not be made 
where there is no foundation for them in hard and cold fact. 


Four “Insides” 


Faith is utterly basic in the Christian life. We could take a 
cue from John Gunther to write our own series of “Insides” for 
the life of the soul. The four titles would be: (1) “My Faith 
Inside the Life of Grace”; (2) “My Faith Inside the Mystical 
Body’; (3) “My Faith Inside the Liturgy”; and (4) “My Faith 
Inside Contemplation.” 

A thinking reader should glance once again at that list of titles 
or subjects. If the exact shades of meaning are not clear and the 
specific distinctions seem to be lost in the words or wordings, 
it may be an easy-to-read sign (sad to say!) that one’s study of 
the catechism was far too much a matter of memorized words 
and empty repetition and far too little a case of fruitful meanings 
and religious insight. Yes, it can happen here. It has happened. 

It is said that a person always points three fingers back at him- 
self when he extends his index finger of criticism to show the faults 
of anyone else. So, the real test comes. The writer of this article 
must now show that his own distinctions in these areas are true 


and valid and clear. 
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Search for Reality: Faith 


_ All teachers of religion agree that faith is an act of man’s intel- 

lect assenting to divine truth with the help of divine grace. In- 
tellectually speaking, this “supernatural assent of the mind” is 
something very worthwhile; humanly speaking, however, it is only 
a beginning. The reality of faith itself is the true and certain knowl- 
edge of God that exists in the mind of the subject believing. This 
“knowledge of God in the mind” is the meaning of the catechism 
answer that directs us first of all to “know” God ... and then 
to “love” Him .. . and then to “serve” Him. “Knowing” comes first 
.. . faith is the basis. 

As it exists in the mind, faith is a true and certain knowledge 
about God. Knowledge! As it exists in one’s personal life, faith is 
the personal awareness, personal meeting, and personal adherence 
of a soul to God, Eternal Truth: “I am the Truth.” Faith should 
be nothing less than a possession of God and a whole-souled com- 
mitment to that truth. Thus, it can be seen that faith is a far 
greater reality than many persons realize. 

The object of faith is God Himself and His works for man. 
The subject of faith is the person believing, i.e., the believer. Faith 
itself is the “knowledge of God in the mind,” a knowledge in action. 

We have a parallel instance in the case of a child’s love. Love 
is the attachment of a will to the good or goodness perceived by 
the mind. The object of a child’s love is the mother and her ac- 
tions for the child. The subject of love is the person loving, ie., 
the child. The reality of love itself is the attachment or affection 
that reaches out from the heart of the subject loving (child) to 
the goodness of the object loved (mother). 

Words themselves are often quite inadequate media with which 
to pierce the realm of truth and ideas. This difficulty should not 
deter us from attempting an explanation. Love is a flame in the 
heart and life of a human being. Faith is the light of one’s life. 
Both are realities . . . vital, active, growing, effective. Much is 
said and written about both of these realities, but only a very 
few approach the heart of the matter in speaking or in writing... 
and faith usually fares worse in this respect than does love or 
charity. 

Faith is one of the three theological virtues in the supernatural 
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life of the soul. It stands in its own place in the life of grace. 
It has its own relation to the infused moral virtues (e.g., prudence ) 
and also to the infused gifts of the Holy Spirit (e.g., knowledge, 
wisdom, understanding) because all of the God-given endowments 
of the supernatural life are related and interrelated. Faith is a 
virtue, a power, a force, an endowment. It is far more than a mere 
assent of the mind to truth; it is a dynamic possession of knowl- 
edge of God. It is a powerhouse of light and energy for the life 
of man. 

We can sometimes learn the meaning of faith better in the lives 
of God’s saints (by reading between the lines) than we can in the 
tracts of dogmatic theology (by studying the profoundest suble- 
ties). Actions speak louder than words. 

We should study the content of our faith; we should be familiar 
with the practices of it; we should try when we can to defend 
its teachings from attackers; most of all, we should always know 
clearly that the reality of faith in the sight of God is distinct from 
any of these and from all of them. These are on the outside reach- 
ing in to the soul of man; faith is on the inside reaching out .. . 
and up to God. 


Search for Reality: Mystical Body 

The gift of natural life in a family comes to a baby in this 
world from the father and the mother. That gift of life is a reality, 
and the consequent ties of blood relationship are powerful and 
enduring, lasting unto death and into eternity. This gift of life 
and the reality of blood relationship are the foundation stones in 
the family as a natural unit in society. 

The Mystical Body of Christ is the “family of God on earth.” 
Many can express this truth more exactly, but few can express it 
more meaningfully. Here, as in the human family, the gift of life 
plays its all-important part as a precious reality and as a solid 
bond of relationship or union. A human being becomes a “child” 
of God through his God-given share in the life of God Himself. 
Incomprehensible as it may seem on a natural plane, the opening 
words of the “Our Father” are no idle dream. The “child” of God 
knows that the life of grace and the life of virtue are truly his 
own share in the life of God: divine life, life of grace, supernatural 


life, Christ-life. 
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This doctrine is astounding in its consequences. The Fatherhood 
of God is more than a figure of speech; it is a reality. The brother- 
hood of man through each one’s share in this Calvary-won and 
-Church-administered life of grace is more than a pious wish or 
a fanciful imagination; it is an actuality in the supernature of 
man. Circumstances of birth may vary greatly, and vast distances 
may separate the sons of a family; but none of these factors can 
really and truly separate brothers. The bond of union is eternal. 
Distance cannot change it. Time cannot affect it. Fatherhood and 
brotherhood are forever. So it is in the Mystical Body. 

The Fatherhood of God transcends the ages of time and the 
miles of distance. Wheresoever the life of the Father exists in a 
human soul, there in that place and time is the bond of union for 
the “family of God on earth.” The life of grace is the bond of union 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. It is the bond that draws and unites 
all to God the Father through Christ our Lord on Calvary’s life- 
giving Cross: “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all things to 
Me.” Life —from that life-giving Cross — reaches back over the 
centuries and the span of time to the very garden of Eden where 
Adam and Eve share in its redemption; life also reaches down 
through the ages to touch the soul of a newborn baby today in 
baptism, raising it from a plane of natural living to the level of 
supernatural life in the life of grace. 

That is the mystery of the “family of God on earth,” the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Christ is the center; He is the focal point of 
interest. Adam is, historically speaking, 6000 years removed from 
the event of a little girl’s baptism in a parish church today; never- 
theless, he can — through the truth of Redemption and through the 
reality of a shared life from God — exclaim ecstatically: “May God 
be praised! I am a child of God . . . this is a child of God: my 
little sister in Christ!” 


Search for Reality: Liturgy 

Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ redeemed us from sin to give 
us the gift of faith as well as the precious privilege of membership 
in the Mystical Body through our share in the Christ-life. Baptism 
bestows both of these realities on the soul of a baby only a few 
weeks after it is born. This life-giving sacrament is the child’s 
first contact with the public worship of the Church, the sacred 
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liturgy. The contact has far-reaching and ineradicable effects; the 
infused realities are a continuing endowment and an habitual in- 
heritance (although it can be lost and regained) in the “family 
of God on earth.” 

“The sacred liturgy,’ Pius XII wrote in Mediator Dei, “is the 
public worship rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the 
entirety of its Head and members.” In a strict sense, it appears, 
sacred liturgy includes only the Mass, the divine office, and the 
sacraments; sacramentals are included as liturgy only in a less strict 
sense of the word. 

First of all, that definition makes it unmistakably clear why 
Mystici Corporis was published before Mediator Dei. The deep 
meaning of sacred liturgy becomes truly understandable only in 
the light of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. The problem is 
involved, and that is the order in which the subject should be 
approached. A thorough study of Mystici Corporis should precede 
any doctrinal or deeply analytical treatment of Mediator Dei. 

No one can say that the dynamism of faith is present in liturgical 
worship but is absent in private prayer. Clearly, it is present in 
both. Neither can a person declare that membership in the Mysti- 
cal Body is a reality at the time of “active participation” during 
Mass but is not an actuality when one is reciting the Rosary at 
home. Clearly again, the endowment of life in the soul is in both 
cases the same. 

Faith alone, powerful as it is, is not enough to make a person's 
act of worship the public sacred liturgy of the Church. Even mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body, which can give to all children of 
God a certain “share in the priesthood of the Great High Priest,” 
is not enough either to constitute a person’s private act of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, reparation, and petition as the public liturgical 
prayer of the “family of God on earth.” A certain priestly and 
sacramental quality is needed in prayer and in sacrificial action in 
order to make it acceptable to the Church as her official and public 
worship. Mother Church has told us what the sacred liturgy is; 
we can trust that in her own good time, if it is necessary for us, 
she will tell us what quality it is that makes sacred liturgy what 
it is essentially. It is an interesting problem, and her faithful chil- 
dren can dutifully await the Church’s judgment. 

Sacred liturgy — official, public, priestly, sacramental — has of its 
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very nature, it appears to this writer, a limitation of time and 
place. The Sacrifice of the Mass had not come to America before 
Columbus in 1492 . . . temporal limitation; the Mass is not offered 
today in vast areas of Russia . . . local limitation. Limitations such 
as this make it impossible for sacred liturgy to have the timeless- 
ness and universality that some overenthusiastic followers ascribe 
to it. Some speak and write so glowingly as to give the impression 
that they consider the public sacred liturgy of the Church to be 
coextensive with the reality of the Mystical Body. Facts do not 
support such a view. A member of that Body — separated tem- 
porally and locally from priest and sacrament — can indeed pray 
to God and worship Him in deep faith, but more than that is 
needed for worship to become public and official. 

We should be very careful in our statements about the liturgy. 
Here, if ever, we have a realm where meanings are vitally im- 
portant. Words alone can often be most confusing. 


Search for Reality: Contemplation 

The sacred liturgy of the Church — the life-redeeming Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the life-giving Sacraments — does indeed give the 
precious gift of faith to the children of God and join them in a 
mystery of union in the Body of Christ. It nourishes the life of 
grace ex opere operato and ex opere operantis. It teaches the Way 
of life effectively in the weekly (Sunday) “active participation” 
in the Church’s Sacrifice to God the Father. It recalls in a humanly 
effective manner the mysteries of our Catholic religion in the 
annual cycle of the Church year. All of this is to the good, and 
we need more of it . . . urgently. 
- The liturgical movement is truly a providential modern effort 
in the direction of sanctifying, educating, and edifying the souls 
of every member in the Mystical Body. Let no one belittle the 
wise emphasis of the sovereign pontiffs on the value of the sacred 
liturgy and the effectiveness of “active participation” by the laity; 
the popes know very well what they are doing, and many of the 
laity are today welcoming participation wholeheartedly and appre- 
ciating it deeply. 
Yet, as pride goes before a fall, so too theories sometimes fall 
before the reality of facts. Many priests and teachers extol in 
glowing terms the breath-taking beauties, soul-satisfying glories, 
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and life-sanctifying wonders of “active participation” in the sacred 
liturgy. They are involved with new terms and new terminology; 
they are intoxicated with their own words and the usage of them. 
Someday (we hope) the meaning of the words will get through 
to them, and they will stand face to face with a blue-chip ques- 
tion that will shake them to the very soul: “Does the sacred 
liturgy mean that for all priests? If that is so, then why arent 
all priests really and truly saints?” 

That is a blue-chip question. Sincere liturgists — thinking litur- 
gists — will not pass over it lightly or try to answer it with a glib 
cliché. A question that touches so deeply the heart of spiritual 
reality (sanctity or holiness) deserves an answer that makes vital 
contact with the very basis of spiritual truth itself. Nothing else 
will satisfy. Nothing else will really be an answer. 

In reality, the answer — as it is with all deep truths — is a simple 
one. The priest has indeed in his soul the gift of faith, the life of 
grace and the infused virtue of divine charity. Thus, in the state 
of grace, his “interior condition” is (1) grace-filled, (2) faith-filled, 
and (3) love-filled. However, having a gift of God or an infused 
virtue is not the same as using it, practicing it, and living it. That 
is the secret of the saints: co-operation with the grace of God, 
use of the spiritual powers, and responses to the gifts of God .. . 
more than an act . . . more than a habit: a life of grace and of 
virtue. 

Response to God and co-operation with Him is the secret. It is 
the formula of success in supernatural living. Further, and most 
important, it must be a life of grace, a life of faith, and a life 
of charity. 

Priests are realistic enough to know that this goal of holiness 
is the goal of a priestly life. It is what even lay persons expect 
of a priest because it is what God expects of him. Holiness. Sanc- 
tity. The priest . . . a saint! 

Faith is a gift, a gift that can grow in the soul from a “now- 
you-have-it-now-you-don’t-have-it” awareness of God into an 
awareness of Him that is a faith-filled and unwavering life of 
prayer. The part that liturgy plays in fostering the growth of this 
life of faith and life of prayer is great, but public worship or 
sacred liturgy takes up only a fraction of the priestly life. The 
priest must foster his own life of faith and his own life of prayer 
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personally, privately, incessantly. This, in each one’s own way, is 
contemplation. ; 

Contemplation is faith when it has been purified, trained, and 
perfected. Various stages of acquired contemplation are within 
the reach of ordinary souls who strive ever nearer and nearer to 
the life of faith and the life of prayer. The level of infused con- 
templation is reserved to those souls in whose case, in a few 
instances, the Holy Spirit intervenes with His grace to bestow 
His special gifts. 

A contemplative assists at Mass and receives Holy Communion 
.. . his liturgical life, his faith-filled participation in the public 
worship of the Church. A liturgist lives his life of faith and his 
life of prayer (or should at least do so) .. . a beginning or an 
advanced form of the contemplative life. As Thomas Merton wrote 
so exactly about liturgy and contemplation: “the opposition (be- 
tween them) has no basis in reality.” It would be far easier to 
prove that Abbot Marmion, for instance, was both a liturgist and 
a contemplative than it would be to show that he is either one or 
the other exclusively. The same fact, let it be noted, is true in one 
way or another of most spiritual writers. 

A life of faith and the practice of contemplation are possibly 
more prevalent than we can judge or know. Yet, facts are facts. 
A life of faith does not become a reality merely by talking about 
it. Nor does contemplation. 


A Glance to the Future 

History repeats itself endlessly. Controversies go on and on. 
The pattern of controversy also repeats itself over and over, now 
' on this question and now on that. Some persons just never learn 
the lesson of the iceberg. 

A keen observer need not look only to the past. The future lies 
open before us. Large on the horizon of our view looms the 
coming Ecumenical Council. The realities of true faith and actual 
membership in the Mystical Body are certainly going to be treated. 
One is not a prophet in saying so; he is merely a good theologian. 
Conversely, confusion of ideas and misunderstanding of truths on 
various levels are also sure to arise. One need not even be a good 
theologian to know this; he needs only be a student of human 
“nature and a reader of history. Words and meanings! The teach- 
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ing of truth and the learning of truth is as hard now as it ever 
was ... and ever will be. 

Facts are facts. Truth is mighty, and it will prevail. This knowl- 
edge would be a much greater consolation to us if we knew — 
while the liturgists and the contemplatives go on disputing — 
exactly how long we must wait. The need for clear-cut truth is 
urgent. It should prevail today. We need it now. 


TO HEAL IS TO BE HEALED 


Come sing with me a song to fill the space 

Where once there grew a love, or grew a rose; 
Come, let us till with music every place 

Which lies in fallow dearth, where nothing grows. 
Thus may we touch with poet-healing all 

That has too long lain desert under years 

Of measure strange to time — all scars, both small 
And great, that have not known the balm of tears. 
A child’s neglected grave we sing, and lay 

A spray of blue forget-me-nots above 

It, free of weeds; a song for children’s play 

When limbs and faith are twisted; and a love 

To thaw the frozen summers caged apart 


In memory-chasms, heart by wakening heart. 


— Bonnrr May Matopy 


The Notre Dame (Ind.) professor explains why the human re- 
sponse to Divine Love must be a Eucharistic life. 


The Eucharistic Life 


Willis D. Nutting 


THERE is an act that is most completely appropriate for a human 
being because it most completely expresses what he is. He is a 
created being, not self-sufficient but altogether dependent on his 
Creator for the fact that he exists and that he is what he is. This 
situation he shares with the rock, the cabbage, and the cow. But 
he differs from the rock, the cabbage, and the cow because he 
knows that he is dependent. He realizes what his situation is. He 
is a rational animal. Therefore the most thoroughly human act, 
the act most uniquely belonging to a being who is created and 
also rational, is the act of sincerely and publicly acknowledging 
to the Creator this dependence, and of giving himself back to 
the One to whom he belongs. This is part of what we mean by 
worship. 

And there is an act most appropriate to a Christian which most 
completely expresses what he is. For he is not only a creature 
but an adopted son of the Creator. He then, being rational, recog- 
nizes the gratitude and love and obedience that he owes to his 
Father. He recognizes that he owes far more than other men. 
Therefore the most thoroughly Christian act is the explicit, seri- 
ously intended, public expression of gratitude and love and will- 
ingness to obey. This also is a part of what we mean by worship. 

There is a third act, human and Christian, which completes the 
meaning of worship. Conscious of his own inadequacy and un- 
worthiness, a man wants to give to his Creator and Father a gift 
that is worthy, so that his own unworthy self may be acceptable 
because of this gift. All these aspects of complete worship are 
gathered in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and therefore the participa- 
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tion in this Sacrifice in the way proper to his status is the most 
appropriate action that a Christian can perform in this world. The 
times of such participation constitute the high points in his life. 
And the most appropriate life for a Christian would be the life 
that flowed from this most appropriate action. 

“Humble in spirit and penitent in heart, may we be accepted 
by Thee, O Lord: and may our sacrifice be so offered in Thy sight 
this day that it may be pleasing unto Thee, O God.” This is said 
in our name during the Offertory of the Mass. If we turn to the 
Book of Daniel, from which the passage is taken we will under- 
stand what is meant by “our sacrifice.” The three young men have 
been thrown into the furnace to be bumed to death, and they 
don’t know that they will be miraculously saved. They do know 
that sacrifice can be offered validly only in the temple in Jeru- 
salem; and that temple has been destroyed. Therefore, since they 
can't offer this legally prescribed sacrifice, they ask God to accept 
the sacrifice of themselves — their destruction by burning — as the 
only offering they can make. In this light their words, which be- 
come our words in the Mass, have a much heightened meaning. 
“Humble in spirit and penitent in heart may our lives be accepted 
by Thee as an offering, and may this sacrifice of ourselves be so 
willingly and wholeheartedly offered that it may be pleasing to 
Thee.” In this spirit we place on the altar, along with the bread and 
wine, ourselves to be completely given to God. The bread and 
wine become the Body and Blood of Christ slain for our redemp- 
tion; and then we, under the leadership of the celebrant, offer 
this Christ, and ourselves as members of His Body, to the Father 
to His honor and glory. Our participation in this acceptable Sacri- 
fice is confirmed by our daring to call Him “our Father,” and 
by our being permitted to partake of what has been offered. All 
this is what we do when we perform the act that is most supremely 
suitable to what we are. ; 

The life that we should live is simply a consequence of the 
actual situation. The situation is this: we have offered ourselves 
through Christ to the Father. The consequence is this: our life 
is therefore not our own; it is His; for it has been offered to Him 
and has been accepted. We, then, are to conduct our life as an 
offered life, one that it not our own to do what we wish with it. 
That is the great principle by which we guide ourselves. 
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But there are two “facts of life” of which we must be aware 
when we are trying to carry out this principle. The first is that 
although we have the freedom to make and renew this offering 
ourselves, we are not automatically supplied with the wisdou 
needed to discern how an offered life should be worked out in 
practice. We need illumination by God’s grace and our own 
deliberation. The second fact is that we suffer the effects of 
original sin. We are weak, turning aside from our intended goal 
and falling short of it; and often our intention grows so dim that 
it ceases to play much part in our decisions. The goal itself seems 
to fade. We need the constant strengthening of grace — that grace 
without which we would not have offered ourselves in the first 
place and could not now maintain our intention of offering. 

Remembering these facts, then, we can go on to examine what 
a Eucharistic spirituality would be, a spirituality based on the 
fact that our life has been offered through Christ to the Father 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Perhaps we could sum up that in 
which such spirituality consists if we were to consider four great 
attitudes of mind or habits of soul which would characterize a 
person who was living the eucharistically offered life. We don't 
want to think of these four attitudes or habits, however, as separate 
in the sense that they are to be cultivated one at a time. We can 
think and talk about them separately —in fact that is the only 
way we can think and talk about them — but they are in reality 
the facets of one life, and it is the life that is to be cultivated. 
Here are the four. 


1. The Continued Offering 


Since we live in time, and since we are weak, we are not able 
by one act so to commit ourselves that we will always remain in 
the state of mind of which the act was the expression. We can 
commit ourselves morally and legally, but not psychologically. Our 
intentions have to be renewed. The offered life must be offered 
again and again. The high points in this life will be the times of 
actual participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice; and we try to 
make this participation always more wholehearted. The focusing 
of attention on the action going on in the Mass, and the serious, 
. consciously intentional joining in it in the way proper to our status 
-— this is what Eucharistic spirituality leads us to do. At the reading 
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of God’s word we listen reverently, seriously trying to learn from 
it. At the Offertory we place ourselves on the altar remembering 
that until Christ comes to us and transforms us, we are as futile 
as the not yet transubstantiated bread and wine which are also 
placed there. At the Consecration, in which we as laymen do not 
participate at all, we adore the Christ who assumes the bread 
and wine to Himself and who has also made us members of His 
Body. Then at the prayers of oblation after the Consecration we 
perform the action most specially our own, for the celebrant 
speaks explicitly for us as well as for himself. Here with all our 
heart and soul we offer Christ and ourselves with Him to the 
Father, not principally for anything of a private nature that we 
want, but for God’s honor and glory. At the Communion we 
receive Christ so that, if we co-operate with the grace given, we 
become each time more closely united with Him and therefore 
able more wholly to join ourselves with Him in the Sacrifice to 
the Father. 

But in uniting ourselves to Him we are united to one another. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice is not an individualistic act whereby I 
offer Christ and myself. It is a social act, and although I as a 
person make an act of offering, I make it along with others who 
are also making it, and I include in it the offering of these others 
as well as myself, so that we brothers, along with our Elder 
Brother, are all taken up into one act performed for the glory of 
our common Father. This means that I as a person can never, in 
my worship, be unmindful of these others or regard myself as 
someone apart. 

Thus a principal part of my spiritual aim will be to make myself 
and others to realize more perfectly what this Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is, and to form within us an ever more perfect habit of par- 
ticipation in it. 

And our life between those high points of sacrificial worship is 
to be carried on in the light of our offering. We can try to keep 
in our minds this fact that we have seriously offered ourselves, 
and that we have meant it, always referring our thoughts and our 
choices to God as to our owner. By acts of offering whenever we 
think of it we can try to build up a habit of continual awareness 
of our situation. This is something like the well-known practice of 
the presence of God, but is a practice of a constant realization 
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that God is present as the One to whom I have freely given 
myself, and whose will, therefore, I wish to carry out in every one 
of my decisions. There are perhaps some situations in which I am 
so preoccupied with the work that I have in hand that I must 
concentrate wholly on it—when I am scared to death, for in- 
stance, or, to use Pascal’s wonderful example, when I am about 
to sneeze. But these times are few, and we can well aim to form 
our minds in such a way that we can live always in the light of an 
awareness of our offering. 


eo. The Continued Asking 


Since we don't have knowledge always of what an offered life 
should be, and since we so often lack the strength to make it as 
it should be even when we know, there has to be in our minds a 
constant prayer that our life may be guided by knowledge and 
by power. And the prayer of an offered person can be only this: 
“Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done.” 
If we had not offered ourselves to God freely and completely, we 
might be able to claim that our own will, what we want, could be 
done at least some of the time if it did not conflict with God’s 
law. But as the situation is, we don't really have a right to desire 
it. We are not our own, even in a little corner of our lives. 

The conforming our life to the will of Him who owns it comes 
through the decisions that we make, hundreds of them, large and 
small, every day. If we are to live up to our promise each of these 
decisions must be made in the way that is most in accord with 
God’s will. Each decision then requires deliberation and prayer, 
until we can, little by little, develop a habit of choosing for God 
rather than for ourselves. This does not mean, of course, that we 
will ever reach a state in this life where we can dispense with 
deliberation and prayer in our important choices, but it will make 
the smaller decisions come right with less thought. 

But God’s will is not done only in situations that happen to us. 
We are also to go out and seek God's will in areas where, with a 
growing awareness, we can see that something is wrong. The 
whole broad field of Catholic Action is a field where the offered 
life is to be dominant; and the observe-judge-act technique be- 
comes a means whereby our prayer, “Thy will be done,” is re- 
ceiving an effective and wide-extended answer. 
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In any carrying out of God’s will, we who have freely offered 
ourselves can never think of ourselves as more than instruments. 
It is God Himself who is really working His will and He alone 
knows completely what it is in the things we undertake. There- 
fore we cannot wrap ourselves up so thoroughly in the attainment 
of any of our plans that we are disconsolate if they fail. The end 
is in God’s hands. The means are to some extent in ours. This 
means that in trying to reach an end that we think to be His will, 
we can never, in any of the decisions that we have to make, 
choose a way of getting to that end that is the least bit suspicious. 
In these minute-to-minute decisions we always must choose what 
is positively the best as far as we can determine it. God does not 
need any shady acts of men to bring about His purposes. If we 
think that by choosing a way not the best we can bring about 
something that is best (God’s will) we are assuming that moral 
values and God’s will are in some manner in conflict. I admit that 
there are situations here which cause great searchings of spirit. 
Sometimes the goal that we seek seems so clearly to be God's 
will; and paths which are suspicious in themselves seem so 
definitely the only ones by which we can reach the goal! But 
experience shows that when we start on the path that we know 
is suspect we reach a goal that turns out to be not the goal that 
at first we wanted to attain. Both the goal and we ourselves are 
gradually and subtly altered as we go along the wrong path. We 
can therefore never be so enthusiastic about the goal that we 
neglect to examine the path, step by step. 

There are also times, in the offered life as in any life, when we 
can’t see any goal at all. It is lost in the fog. In this case we have to 
examine each step, each decision, with regard to its intrinsic 
rightness, quite apart from any sight of where it is leading. “Keep 
Thou my feet. I do not ask to see the distant scene. One step 
enough for me.” There is a surprising amount of time in our 
lives spent in just such searching for the right place to plant our 
foot for the next step. Then we are most especially aware of the 
necessity of the continued prayer, “Thy will be done.” 


3. The Continued Thanksgiving and Praise 


In the Eucharistic Sacrifice we have offered ourselves along with 
Christ to the honor and glory of the Father. This is our pefrect 
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way of glorifying Him. But continuing in the Eucharistic life 
between the times of our liturgical offering, we can maintain the 
spirit of it. Therefore with the constant awareness that we are 
_ offered to God we combine an awareness that the offering is 
made for His glory first, and only secondarily for anything else. 
Deep down in our life there can flow always the current of joy 
and thanksgiving that is the most fundamental Eucharistic spirit, 
for it is the expression of the ultimate purpose of the Sacrifice 
in which we participate. This current can flow quite regardless 
of the eddies and cross currents that swirl on the surface of our 
life. The psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles to which St. Paul 
refers give us the means of expressing the joy that is in us. 
We thank God and praise Him for what He is in Himself, and 
then for what He has done for us. But the two are not separate, 
for what He has done has enabled us to know something of what 
He is. It is His revelation, as completed and confirmed in His 
act of redemption, that makes us know Him as all beautiful, all 
good, all loving. Our realization of this must lead us to constant 
thanksgiving, no matter what is happening to us at the moment. 
For we must never forget that the great petition of mankind is 
already answered. For ages men were pleading with God, however 
ill they understood Him, to take some action that would lift them 
out of the hopeless mess that they were in. That prayer is 
answered. God did take that action. We who know that He did so 
can never fail to rejoice. He has visited and wrought redemption 
for His people. In our offered life we thank Him and praise Him. 


4. The Continued Acceptance of the Cross 

Christ offered Himself to the Father with the shedding of His 
blood. The Passion is an integral part of the offering. It is an 
integral part of our offering too, not only Christ’s Passion but ours. 
Thomas 4 Kempis has shown us that the cross cannot be evaded 
It must be borne. It all depends on how you bear it. You can grin 
and bear it as the athletic he-man thinks he is doing. You can 
grit your teeth and bear it as the romantic hero does. You can 
bear it with a plate face as the Stoic does. Or of course you can 
_ go to pieces. 

Some of these ways of bearing the cross may give a person 
a certain natural strength of character, but none of them are Chris- 
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tian. Christ’s cry from the cross, “It is consummated,” is not a sigh 
of relief that the pain is over. It is a cry of triumph because the 
labor of redeeming man has been accomplished. The suffering was 
most real; but it was not simply endured. It was endured for the 
purpose of saving man, and there was therefore joy in it. In our 
offered life, that life which we try to identify more and more 
closely with Christ’s offering, our little suffering is not to be merely 
born but to be accepted with at least an intellectual joy, because 
by being thus borne it becomes in a sense a part of the Passion, 
with a very real value because we offer it with ourselves and 
Christ’s Passion in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

And in the periods between the times of our liturgical offering 
of the Sacrifice we can work toward establishing a habit of accept- 
ing these crosses—all the way from minor unpleasantnesses to 
excruciating pain, mental and physical — with joy, as an element 
in our offered life. We have prayed constantly that His will be 
done. Well, it is being done in this suffering. He has given us 
something to offer. 

Here then are the habits of soul that are developed by, and that 
develop, the Eucharistic life. In this kind of spirituality our atten- 
tion is not however directed primarily to the development of these 
habits. It is directed to the glory of God. These habits, however 
slowly they may be in forming, make us more able to offer our- 
selves with Christ to the glory of the Father. And in our delibera- 
tion the state of our soul is not considered so much as is our 
doing of God's will. This spirituality is not a scheme of intense 
concentrations on religious matters in a life usually occupied with 
other things. It aims at establishing a constant “background realiza- 
tion” of Christian fact between high points of worship when this 
Christian fact is in the foreground. It is not a spirituality based 
at all on the emotions. It is, one might say, the supreme realism. 
It sees the fundamental facts of existence and directs man to act 
accordingly. In the Eucharistic life emotional sweetness comes 
and goes, as does emotional weariness and dullness. Sometimes 
the undercurrent of joy breaks to the surface in delight. Sometimes 
it flows so far down that one is aware only of discouragement or 
distaste. But the facts are there and the Christian knows them. 
God has created man. God has lovingly adopted the Christian as 
His son because of Christ’s Sacrifice. Christ has given the Chris- 
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tian a means of participating in this Sacrifice and of thereby 
offering worthy worship to the Father. These facts themselves 
demand from the Christian a continued offering of himself, a 
continued prayer that God’s will be done, a continued thanksgiv- 
ing and praise, and a continued acceptance of suffering. And 
all these things that are demanded by the situation are at the 
same time the greatest and most wonderful things a man can do. 
They fit most perfectly his creatureliness and his sonship. 


The Christian, according to the gospel, is not first of all a man 
who submits himself to a dogma, or a moral code, but he is essen- 
tially a man who has known the love of God and has believed in it. 


— CeExsus Spico, O.P. 


THE DARK NIGHT PAST 


I walk in darkness. 

The wind is a bitter knife, the path is steep 

but the stars are beacons lighting the upward way 
and if I listen, riving the infinite deep 

of midnight skies, will come a Voice; it will say, 
“The blade 


cleaving the joints and marrow.” 


The arrow 

is silver and thin, wing-tipped, piercing sweet 

as it leaps to my heart, stained with the ichor of love. 
Even the exquisite agony I meet 

at its poignant kiss, speeds to me from above 

for Sorrow 

is twin to her sister Joy. 


Welcome, night! 

welcome, wind of steel! I bare my breast 
to your thrust; my eyes are on the stars, 
my ears yearn for the Voice, fearful lest 
a word be lost, riding the night’s bars: 
“This is the way, — 

walk ye in it.” 


The wound heals. The wind is gone and the night 
opens in silver showers of song, — the notes 
are jubilant as bells, — a light 
not of earth has dawned; ten thousand throats 
: of Seraphim cry out. 
“Holy, holy, holy!” 
— Mary WIL.Lis SHELBURNE 


“Our Lady of the Resurrection” 
by Fr. Gerardo, o.c.p. 


PRAYER 


(Following a suggestion by P. Charles de Foucauld) 


The hour of prayer has come, but my mind is still vibrating 

with the echoes of the many activities of the day, 

and with anxiety for the things that are yet to be done. 

I know that Thou canst not answer my prayer 

unless my mind is void and my heart is open for Thee, 

since in deep respect for the freedom of our will 

Thou hast placed but one handle to the door of our hearts; 

that handle on the inside, which we must open ourselves, 

the barrier which separates us from being aware of Thy Presence. 


If I do not come into the holiness of Thy House — 

or kneel before the crucifix in the silence of my cell — 

I so easily forget that Thou art patiently waiting 

for me to open my heart through the zeal of my prayer. 
O please, my Lord, knock at that door of my heart, 
knock loud and compelling and all the day long; 

let everything I do, everyone I encounter 

be the toll of that knock, until I learn to live 

with an open heart through my constant prayer. 

Only then Thou canst enter and remain with me always, 
and I can be aware of Thy Presence every moment of my life. 


The hour of prayer has come: 

I have put myself in Thy Presence 

with an empty mind and an open heart. 

In this silence I seem to become suddenly aware 

how the Angel at my side, always gazing in Thy Face, 
is performing his part in the heavenly liturgy — 

the unending Allelujah, the Sanctus of all the choirs — 
of which our liturgy on earth is but an echo and image. 
Inspired and rapt my whole being wishes to join 

in the thanksgiving and adoration of the Triune God. 


Unfortunately on my other side is that little devil, 

the shadow of my sin who is envious of my bliss, 

ever eager to interrupt the joy of my prayer. 
Therefore after some time, I find my mind wandering 
and must try to control even involuntary distractions. 
So I strive to follow Thee on the Way of the Cross 
and to pass my hour with Thee without falling asleep: 
for my spirit is willing, though my flesh is so weak. 
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As I think of Thy sufferings I remember my sins, 
for Thou art the Way, the Truth, and the Light: 
the Way that leads us back to our Father — 

the Truth that exposes our sins and omissions — 
the Light that shows us, how we ought to be 

as brothers of Christ and as children of God. 

In contrition and sorrow I weep over the distortions 
of God’s shining image in this vessel of clay, 

which is nourished daily by Holy Communion 

yet ever apt to succumb as a playball of Evil. 


In the depth of my contrition the Comforter visits me; 

the Spirit of Love enkindles new hope in my heart, 

and my little love, in the core of my being, 

becomes the point of attraction for the indwelling of Love. 


Even the joy of this union does not last very long 

and I am aware of becoming unrestful again. 

So I try to remember all who are entrusted to my care: 

all those near and dear, and those already passed away, 

Thy apostles struggling in the late hour of Thy harvest, 

and those who have not found Thee or avoid the encounter. 
With Mary, our Mother, and all Thy heavenly saints, 

I implore for each one the blessings which I have received, 

that all may share Thy Love in Thy Mystical Body. 

For myself, in Thy Presence, I cannot ask for a thing 

since I am fully aware that by giving Thy Love 

Thou hast given me all — more than I could ever have asked for. 
And having understood my own troubles as part of Thy Cross 

I do not dare to refuse any, for fear of being separated from Thee. 


Thus groping my way from adoration to compassion, 
being led along from contrition to intercession, 

and getting lost over and again in the joy of Thy Presence, 
I am hardly aware, that the hour of prayer has ended, 

and the duties of my life — in this moment at least — 

do not seem able to disturb my prayerful union with Thee. 


—E. R. MaAexire 


The following is a deep, probing study of an extremely important 
subject by a great German scholar. 


The Totality of 
the Mystical Experience 


E. R. Maexie 


DOM ALOIS MAGER, O.S.B., in distinguishing between “mystical 
doctrine” and “mystical experience,” referred to the latter as “the 
reality of the soul.”* A psychologist himself, he tempered his de- 
scription of psychological phenomena with the enduring tradi- 
tional terms of scholastic philosophy. He defined mystical experi- 
ence as the “consciousness of God.” Not of the Divine essense, 
however; rather, of “God’s operation in the soul,” and thus, as it 
were, “mirrored by the soul.” 

Clear distinctions about the various stages of consciousness are 
essential to our understanding of the mystical phenomena. Con- 
sciousness can be defined as “the point of interference” of all 
the human faculties, and their realized totality can be equated 
with “vital experience.” For this realization, the Germans have 
a word, characteristic of their language, that has no precise equiva- 
lent in translation. And that word is Erleben. Whatever can be 
expressed with the terms “lived experience” or “vital experience” 
or even “mystical experience,” they lack the dynamic quality and 
actuality of that which can be summed up in the expression 
mystisches Erleben. 

In considering the several spheres of consciousness, we must 
‘ecognize that while human self-consciousness develops and widens, 
t also coexists with the unconscious and subconscious motivations 
yr with those cosmic drives that we recently have come to recog- 


1Dom Alois Mager, Mystik Als Lehre und Leben (Salzburg: Pustet, 1936); 
Mystik Als Seelische Wirklichkeit (Salzburg: Pustet, 1945). 
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nize as complementing the subconscious and that we have labeled 
the superconscious sphere.’ Beyond the cosmic consciousness looms ~ 
the greatest height to which the mind can aspire, and that of 
course is the “mystical consciousness of God.” 

Man’s self-consciousness, the very pivot of his humanity, is 
intimately related to his Weltanschauung and to the corresponding 
“world-picture” that is transmitted to him with the development 
of consciousness and that comprises the traditional beliefs of his 
cultural heritage. It is this process, making its strong and usually 
irreversible beginnings in childhood, that gives to man the right 
answer or, all too often, one or more of the wrong answers to 
the essential human question: What is man’s position in the whole — 
of creation and especially in relation to his Creator? Admittedly, 
there are those among us who alter their Weltanschauung as ex- 
perience makes its impact, but the majority obviously remain rooted 
in tradition and follow its dictates and its basic trends. 

The Weltanschauung that is reflected in man’s world-picture must 
correspond with faith. Only then will the sum of traditional knowl- 
edge — knowledge about the interrelation of the theological, cos- 
mological, and anthropological (psychological) truths — embrace 
the full reality of the interdependence of man and his world and 
their mutual dependence on God. It is man’s province to explore — 
these interrelations ever more profoundly. It is the special faculty 
of woman, meanwhile, to condense tradition, that body of beliefs - 
and practices deposited in her inherited culture, into a nutshell 
for ready transmission to the dawning self-consciousness of the 
child; thus does the child become “responsible” right from the 
beginning. 

Self-consciousness, indivisible and incommunicable, is the privi- 
lege of the rational soul. It functions as conscience. Man’s responsi- 
bility develops with the mounting awareness and comprehension 
of the interdependence that links him with his surroundings, both 
spiritual and material. We can see, then, that self-consciousness — 
and therefore conscience — is reduced to infantility by such spirit- 
ual black-outs as materialism and atheism. And though he may 
be overfed rationally, the victim of such a black-out will be under- 
nourished spiritually and intellectually. With his materialistic 


2 Hubert J. Urban, Ueber-Bewusstsein (Cosmic Conscious i 
Bucke and K. Walker), (Innsbruck-Wien: Tyrolia Verlag, Mos Dine a to R. M. 
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prejudices, his would-be godlessness, making him basically irre- 
sponsible, he loses his identity and becomes a spiritual dwarf. 
What happens when unconscious drives and subconscious 
motivations are regarded as though they were equal to and in- 
dependent of responsible self-consciousness? The wholeness of the 
personality is split, paving the way for mental disorder and ir- 
responsible delinquency. Nowhere does the jeering Mephistoph- 
eles prance so confidently as in the vicious circle of modern 
psychoanalysis: 
’ He who would study organic existence, first drives out the soul with rigid 


persistence; then the parts in his hands he may hold and class, but the 
spiritual link is lost, alas (Goethe, Faust). 


A True Psychology of Men 


Weltanschauung plays a decisive role in mental disorder and 
in psychotherapy, so vital that “atheistic psychology” must be 
dismissed as an absurdity and the “atheistic psychotherapist,” as 
viewed by postmodern Christian psychology, must be mentally 
sick himself. Indeed, the evidence indicates that as psychology 
and psychotherapy grow more atheistic, the calamity of mental 
disturbance increases. And why not? The whole system of deceit 
and make-believe erected by those who refute God — be they 
scientists, therapists, or patients — invites the devil's intrusion and 
obsession. 

We cannot hope to understand the phenomenon of mysticism, 
then, unless we first restore the basic principles of psychology, 
unless we develop an image of man that corresponds with truth 
and reality. The groundwork, fortunately, is being laid by today’s 
‘school of postmodern psychologists who, like Paul Tournier, de- 
mand a “medicine of the whole person.” In Vienna, which had 
“given Freud to the world,” we now have a group of Christian 
psychologists and therapists, including Viktor Frankl, Graf Igor 
Caruso, and Wilfried Daim, who recognize the intimate correla- 
tion between sin, lying, and mental illness, who believe with St. 
John that only the “truth can make us free.”° 


3 Wilfried Daim, Das Vergessene Problem (Wien-Muenchen: Verlag Herold); 
Umwertung der Psychoanalyse (Wien-Muenchen: Verlag Herold, 1951); Viktor E. 
Frankl, Aerztiche Seelsorge (Wien: F. Deuticke, 1947); Graf Igor Caruso, Religion 
‘und Psychotherapie (Innsbruck-Wien: Tyrolia Verlag, 1946); Psychoanalyse und 
-Existentielle Synthese (Wien: Herder, 1952); Paul Tournier, Médecine de la 
Personne (English? ). 
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The Christian therapist should seize the opportunity to be a 
lay apostle, but should guard against assuming the role of the © 
priest in the confessional, as the atheistic psychoanalyst is inclined 
to do, and should never presume to be the distributor of 
sacramental grace. 

Our “image of man” is conditioned substantially by our con- 
ception of what is called the “threshold of consciousness,” that 
point where self-consciousness seems to emerge from the spheres 
of the personal and of the collective unconscious. These spheres 
used to be identified as the realms of the anima vegetativa and of 
the anima sensitiva, respectively, in our human being; and over 
both, the anima rationalis was given dominion with its twin scepters 
of intellectual control and ascetic will power. But along came 
materialistic psychology with its picture of man as a disintegrated 
particle of creation, and each particle a kind of battlefield for 
the strata of human personality. Here, we are confronted with 
the pandemonium of “many souls in one body,” the isolated being 
torn this way and that by its more or less independent parts, all 
quasi-personified and struggling against one another: the Uncon- 
scious, the Subconscious, the Ego, or the Id. Here, obviously, we 
are confronted with the approximation of the “image of man” to 
the “principle of hell.” 

The unconscious sphere is merely that part of our nature — the 
ancient element “air” — that establishes our relationship with all 
Nature, the biosphere. For, just as there is a constant “circulation 
of matter” that links the material elements of our body with the 
earth from which it takes its nourishment, so there is a vital 
“contact” between the anima vegetativa in us and the whole of 
living Nature, between each “biodynamic field” and the multitude 
of biodynamic fields which taken together comprise the “universal 
field” or the prand of Indian tradition. What has come to be called 
the collective unconscious was formerly recognized as our individ- 
ual participation in the anima sensitiva of mankind — the old Adam 
whose fallen nature we share in the slime of Paradise, Only the 
spirituality of the rational soul is individual: the nous and psyche 
are indivisible and yet differentiated like the complementary poles 
of a magnet; for by breathng life into the slime, God made of the 
whole a living soul (Gen. 2:7). Since man is destined to wear 
those “garments of skin” fashioned for him by his Creator after 
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he Fall (cf. Gen. 3:21) through the process of evolution, the 
numan being is composed of spirit (fire) and life (air), soul 
water) and body (earth); and the pivot of the whole is self- 
onsciousness. 

In his lectures, Dr. Niedermeyer described the different strata 

f the human soul by comparing them with a mountain: a common 
nderground (anima vegetativa) from which emerges the basic 
assive structure (anima sensitiva), ending in isolated peaks 
(anima rationalis) that seem to greet one another from a distance, 
though indeed they are connected — rather, united — farther below. 

Again, neither the subconscious nor the superconscious can make 
sense considered as an independent part of the soul. Rather, what 
we refer to as the sub and the super in consciousness are merely 
the “points of contact” between our humanity and the spiritual 
world. When self-consciousness becomes submerged in the sub- 
conscious sphere, we become mediums of occult spirituality; when 
it soars into the superconscious sphere, we are illumined by angelic 
communication to understand, through “lived experience,” the 
interrelations of man and world: the “know thyself” of the ancient 
Greeks, or the “this art thou” of the Orientals. 

Let us turn to literature for a good example of consciousness 
in growth. Dr. Niedermeyer, in discussing a “Directive for a Catho- 
lic (Universalistic) Psychotherapy,”* used Dante’s Inferno as a 
perfect example of “depth analysis.” When man has “examined 
his conscience” until he comes face to face with the devil, whose 
profound influence he fully recognizes, he is able — with the help 
of Reason — to “convert” Virgil as the image of the therapist. It 
is then that he is led in the “opposite direction,” through Purgatory 
mto Paradise. In Purgatory, the synthetic part of psychotherapy — 
the restoration of the personality — is achieved under the direction 
of Virgil. But then it is Beatrice —the woman who loves, the 
representative of the Church and of supernatural grace — who 
must take over and conduct Dante through Paradise to the very 
throne of God. 

Dante describes this voyage as a steady “growth of conscious- 
ness.” At the outset, we recognize his full awareness of those sub- 


4 Dr. Albert Niedermeyer, “Gedamken zu Einer Universalistischen Psychotherapie 
n Dantes ‘Divina Commedia, ” in Handbuch der Speziellen Pastoralmedizin (Wien: 
Verlag Herder, 1952), Vol. V, pp. 357-361. 
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1 
conscious depths in order to confront the devil and refute him. © 
Then, we see his self-consciousness extended and expanded until 
he understands and acknowledges the interdependence and mutual — 
responsibility of the individual with the all of humanity. Now, 
guided by Beatrice, and in a progressive state of superconscious- 
ness, he is “illumined” about the world government of the angels 
and is granted the gnosis of God's “Plan of Creation and Salva- 
tion.” Finally, Dante reaches the very summit of mystical experi- 
ence: the vision of the Holy Trinity and — with the image of the 
three interlocked circles, one of them containing a Face — the 
awareness of the Trinity's concern for man, the consciousness of 
God’s operation in his own being. 

In the early age of the Church, according to Dom C. Butler, 
O.S.B.,° there was no such thing as ecstatic mysticism. The first 
use of the expression “mystical” to describe high states of spiritual 
union appears to have been by the pseudo-Denys. And we have 
Fr. H. de Lubac’s word® that the adjective in its original use 
pertained to the mystery of the altar: “a profound and perfect 
knowledge of the truths of our faith, which should not be indis- 
criminately communicated to all, that ‘gnosis’ which is the privilege 
of the perfect Christianity.” 


Soul Enshrined Not Imprisoned by Body 


With the advance of Westernization, however, came the transi- 
tion from lived experience —in the context of mystical conscious- 
ness of the “material aspects” of the mystery of the altar—to a 
very personal love affair between the “soul” and God, to the 
exclusion of any acknowledgment of the body and of the Sacra- 
mental mystery whose very raison détre is the transfiguration of 
this body. What need would we have for the Incarnation or the 
Resurrection if the goal of our spiritual life were merely the con- 
sciousness of being loved by God and of trying to love Him in 
return in a “purely spiritual” union? And if this were our goal, 
what difference would there be between the mystical experience 
of God inside the Church and out? 


5Dom Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism (London, 1927). 


° Henri de Lubac, S.J., Corpus Mysticum (Paris, 1944), p. 45sq.: h H 
S.J., Mystiques Paulinienne et Johannique (Desclée de Beeaeias teab). o vere 
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It would be interesting to study the historical process by which 
mystical experience was gradually limited to the spiritual union 
occurring in the “heights of the soul” and how far, in the process, 
“mystical doctrine” had influenced the “mystical experiences” of 
later generations by censuring those of their elders. 

Since the Middle Ages, most of the known mystics have been 
women, and they were instructed authoritatively to suspect and 
“repress” all the intuitive wisdom that came to them naturally, 
as well as the experience of the premystical stage, the stage of 
illumination, and even the side effects of mystical consciousness; 
the “authentical mystical experience” was limited severely to that 
ultimate singular union between God and the spirit — God, the 
Creator, removed from His creation, united in love to a spirit 
removed from its material dwelling place, for that matter out 
of touch with the whole spiritual world. No wonder, then, that 
so many of our mystics, especially since the late Baroque, have 
been emotionally high strung, sometimes even hysterical, though 
saints all the same. “Mystical doctrine” for some mystics has been 
little more than a straight jacket in the development of their 
femininity, and a threat to their emotional stability. But hysteria 
need not be an insurmountable roadblock on the path to sanctity, 
and the mysticism of the unduly repressed was no less “totally 
lived experience” for them, whatever the extent of their repression. 

What is essential in feminine experience — and in mystical ex- 
perience, too—is its wholeness; that is, its vital complexity, the 
admixture of all its infinitesimal parts, the synthesis of spiritual 
and physical and psychological events and reactions — in short, its 
“universality.” By attempting to isolate and analyze a given part 
‘of this totality, by trying to determine which parts are to be 
considered “real” and which are “contributions to the imagination” 
in the sense of illusions, we only jeopardize the understanding of 
the whole. For after all, as “lived experience,” the whole must be 
real and true; either that, or it is all illusion and self-delusion. 
Admittedly, human error can blur this picture, but the error occurs 
in the interpretation of the experience and not in the experience 
itself. Both the experience and the consciousness are individual — 
indivisible and incommunicable; and every effort at communication 
presupposes a “realization” in symbolical images and analogies. 

Spiritual writers, in judging the mystical experience of another 
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without having participated in it, established the theory of the 
“passive” soul: any display of co-operation with divine inspiration 
was suspect. Passivity, however, must be restricted to physical 
inertia, or, in the spiritual life, to the phenomena of mortification, 
for a truly loving soul cannot be passive. From the feminine — the 
creatural — viewpoint, love is always the most active kind of “re- 
ceptivity,” the most co-operative and complete form of self-giving. 
The mere act of “becoming conscious” is itself a process of realiza- 
tion. Thus, the becoming conscious of those arcana that defy 
conceptualization — that remain “unutterable,” as St. Paul says 
(2 Cor. 12:24) —is inseparable from the “realization” in such 
symbols as the “three circles” of Dante’s vision, symbols that are 
all the more exact the simpler they are. 

Whatever influence mystical doctrine has had on mystical ex- 
perience, it is likely that all of the mystical saints enjoyed the full 
range of mystical experience. Parts of that experience intentionally 
overlooked or ignored by earlier spiritual writers now are being 
rediscovered and evaluated by postmodern theologians. “Until 
now the doctrine of St. John of the Cross has been too little 
studied from this angle,” writes Fr. Lucien Marie, O.C.D. And 
observe the significant difference in the ways the great contem- 
poraries, St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of Avila, reproduce 
their respective mystical experiences: St. John, always the poet, 
uses natural symbols (“mountain” or “fire,” for example) that are 
timeless and universal; St. Teresa, on the other hand, resorts to 
rationalistic metaphors —the more “masculine” approach, para- 


doxically. 


St. Paul’s Mysticism Rediscovered 


Postmodern theologians have rediscovered the pattern of the 
original form of mystical experience in the mysticism of St. Paul. 
Only once in his life (cf. 2 Cor. 12) did he experience an ecstatic 
mysticism that remained incommunicable. What he put into words 
was the realization in his own personality of this experience: the 
transformation from animalis homo to spiritualis homo (1 Cor. 2: 
14-15), by “putting off the old man” and “putting on the new” 
(Eph. 4:22, 24). 

L’homme psychique, the sensual man, as opposed to homme 
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piritual, the spiritual man, has only a “rational soul” (psyche), 
ithout communication with the Spirit of God (pneuma), accord- 
ing to Fr. Huby. This “natural man,” without grace, cannot under- 
stand what concerns the Divine Spirit, for the sensual man does 
not submit to the law of God. Evidently, in his ecstatic experi- 
ence, St. Paul became conscious of being “reborn” of water and 
the Holy Ghost (cf. Jn. 3:3), but he did not speak of this in 
the same terms that characterize the mysticism of St. John. St. Paul 
became conscious of the ontological and existential fact of hence- 
forth “living in Christ,” being united to God not only in spirit 
but also in the flesh: the life of Jesus being “made manifest in 
our mortal flesh” (2 Cor. 1:11). 

On the subject of St. Paul’s Mysticism, L. Cerfaux wrote:? 

To refuse to believe that the celebration of the Eucharist involved a con- 
scious and charismatic awareness of the union of the faithful to the mystery 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, would be to limit this meaning unduly. 
By these first Christian communions a true mystical presence of Christ fore- 


shadowing the Parousia, was brought about in the community as a whole and 


in the soul of each of the faithful. 


For this reason, many of the formulas found in St. Paul’s writing 
convey far more than the meaning attributed to them by our 
current idiom, and his mystical experience is always recounted in 
the ontological and existential sense. So, while his vision of Christ 
remained “unutterable,” the saint recognized the resulting trans- 
formation of his own personality, and his apostolate was dedicated 
to the unremitting communication of that “realization.” 

From the postmodern viewpoint, it is evident that the principle 
of self-restriction characterizing the Westernization of Christendom 
had a profound influence on mystical experience as well as on 
the “gnosis” about the Sacramental Reality, even to the point of 
a certain inversion of principle. When the “modern” Christian said 
with St. Paul, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 
2:20), he recognized at best a spiritual experience; not the practical 
realization of the ontological and biological fact that for the 
awakened postmodern Christian constitutes the cornerstone of his 
religious experience, involving existential union. 

The modern transition was from “gnosis” of the liturgy and 
mystical experience of the mystery to “private revelations.” And 


TL. Cerfaux, “St. Paul’s Mysticism,” in Mystery and Mysticism (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1956), p. 44. 
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some of these caused decisive changes in the liturgy, ultimately — 
occulting the original “gnosis.” A drastic example is the institution — 
of the feast of Corpus Christi based on the private revelations of 
Juliana of Liége, by which one of the oldest traditions of the 
Church, the “arcana discipline,” was first discarded and finally 
occulted. The arcana discipline recognized that for essentially 
important reasons, the gnosis of the Mystery of the Altar is a 
privilege of the faithful, not to be indiscriminately communicated 
to all. Jesus Himself said that understanding is reserved “to whom 
it is given” (Mt. 19:11), “to whom the Spirit of Truth teaches” 
(Jn. 16:13). Guarding against misconceptions and even active 
blasphemy, the young Church of pagan times demanded that 
even the catechumens on the threshold of conversion should leave 
the church before the Canon; they were denied the privilege of 
contemplating the Holy Eucharist until they were exorcised by 
Baptism. 


TV Liturgy 


With the thirteenth-century innovation of exposing the Eucharist 
outside the sanctuary, the arcana discipline was disregarded as 
to surroundings, though not as to persons since all of Europe at 
the time was Catholic. (The Jews were locked up in their 
ghettos.) But circumstances have changed radically since then, 
and the practice of exposition is antithetical to the insight that 
attended the arcana discipline. So, the original gnosis is obscured by 
the private revelation. And now we have, through the magic of 
technological reproduction, a degrading of the Eucharist to an 
“image-without-essence’; here is a kind of reverse action that 
annihilates the Transubstantiation. The photographic image is 
thought to be more than a picture and less than reality; the liturgy 
is exposed to the glare of the uninterested, profaned by the faithful 
who do not know what it is, and scorned by the enemies of God 
among the occult gnosticists. 

To date, we have no authoritative answers from our theologians 
to the questions: What do we see when we look on the con- 
secrated Host of a televised Mass? What do we experience 
(sentire) when we hear distinctly the words of the Consecration 
— words that are uttered in a whisper in Church in keeping with 
the arcana discipline? 
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The televised Mass is a thoughtless innovation by “modern” 
Catholics who subscribe to the notion that the world’s propaganda 
devices are appropriate to the propagation of the Faith. The 


Judicrousness of the move is pointed up by the incident involving 


a vested priest and a television set in the Cathedral of Cologne 
a few years ago. The priest, chalice in hand, was en route to 
the altar to celebrate Mass when he was distracted by the image 
of a priest on a television screen in the sacristy. The priest on 
television, at that moment, was elevating the Host. The Cathedral 
of Cologne priest faced the television set, genuflected, and _pro- 
ceeded to the sanctuary. His action precipitated a theological 
dispute of major proportions. Is the spectator of the TV Mass in 
the presence of the living Christ or not? Dr. Karl Rahner, S.J., 
and Romano Guardini were among those who cried halt — until 
“we know what we are doing.”® 

There is something essentially evil in a display that cannot con- 
vincingly be distinguished from lying and make-believe. And isn’t 
this especially true in the “existential sphere,” when the spectator 
is in the dark about whether he is witnessing a “live show” or 
“conserved life,” whether, for example, he is receiving the blessing 
of a living or a deceased pope? This kind of deception can only 
have psychophysiological effects that are dehumanizing; certainly, 
it degrades the liturgy, reducing it to show business and posing 
serious questions about the Real Presence. 

Uncontrolled emotionalism is the inevitable counterpart of un- 
biased rationalism. Both are characteristic of the “Baroque” and 
the “Enlightenment.” And we see them reflected in the exuberance 
of the private revelations of that epoch’s ecstatic mystics. They 


are manifest, for example, in the development of the “cult of the 


Sacred Heart” from St. Lutgard to Mme. Royer.’ Here was a flight 
from reality in an age when Christians apparently dared not con- 
template the gory wounds behind which the “invisible heart” still 
throbbed. They preferred to camouflage them with pretty orna- 
ments which they enshrined on eccentric side altars. But the flight 
now, happily, is from this outlandish baroque ecstasy, back to the 
tabernacle and the crucifix. Postmodern youth is rejecting the high- 


_8Dr. Karl Rahner, S.J., “Zur Diskussion Ueber das Fernsehen der Hl. Messe,” in 


Orientierung (Zuerich, Nr. 17/1958). 


9 Peter Michaels, “The Latest Dope,” in Integrity, February, 1951. 
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strung emotionalism, the lack of scriptural and liturgical soundness, 
of the plaster cult. 3 

Let these suffice as examples of how the “private revelations 
of ecstatic mystics, denatured in their femininity, watered down 
the original concept of mystical experience, involving conscious 
participation in the universal and unchanging liturgy. 

Is the mystical state the fruit of virtue vigorously pursued? Or 
is it, rather, an extraordinary gift reserved for a few? Is it a general 
calling or a personal privilege? Is it essential or superfluous to 
Christian perfection? The debate around these questions seems 
endless. For those who chose the active life, mystical experience 
seems to have been dispensable. For the contemplative, mystical 
experience is the result of personal effort. For theologians like P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., the calling to mystical experience is 
universal. 


The Little Way — The Liturgical Way 


Whatever mystical doctrine has said about mystical experience 
is correct; but it is incomplete. We have seen that it eschews that 
part of experience that has a special significance for woman who 
“gains wisdom through her body.”*° While flights of ecstasy are 
no less meaningful or desirable today than ever, the postmodern 
generation seems disposed to answer God's call by taking The 
Little Way of mystical experience. The consciousness of Christ’s 
being incorporated daily into the totality of the human person — 
in union of life and action, soul and body, notwithstanding a lack 
of virtue — appears to be not too uncommon among Christians 
today. 

Thus it would seem that all are “called” to the contemplation 
of the Mystery of the Incarnation which transforms them into 
tabernacles of the Most Holy. We are all meant to be brides 
of Christ from the time of our first Holy Communion, though we 
may not all experience the everlasting light of spiritual marriage 
in this life. 

Mystical experience has two phases: I in you, and you in me. 
As the mystics tell us, the soul in one moment seems to be im- 


10 Etudes Carmelitaines: Coeur (Desclée de Crouwer, 1950); André Dérumaux, 
Crise O&% Evolution dans la Dévotion des Jeunes Pour le Sacre-Coeur? (ibid.), 
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mersed in the infinity of the Godhead, only to become conscious 
in the next of the indwelling of God’s infinity in the innermost 
core of the human being. What characterizes Catholic mysticism 
is its amplitude, its totality, founded as it is in the incorporation 
of Christ through the Holy Eucharist and ending in the conscious- 
ness of the Holy Trinity. Anything else, however real, is incomplete. 
And no mystic can forego the illumination of dogmatic faith if 
he hopes to understand his lived experience. 

Each Holy Communion perfects in us the process of mutual 
incorporation of the God-Man and the individual and furthers 
our mystical consciousness of God’s operation in the soul. Pascal 
wrote the little word “fire” in his diary to describe his first mystical 
experience. There is a “fire” that burns in our bodies when we 
are conscious of our communion with Christ. The bodies of saints, 
after all, do not become relics by some miracle after their canoni- 
zation; they are transfigured during their lives by the fire of 
divine love. Through our bodies we receive the vital experience 
that makes us conscious of those mysteries of faith concerning the 
resurrection of the flesh — how each of us, a tiny microcosmos of 
spirit and life, soul and body, is helping to transfigure the whole 
earth with all its sighing creatures into the New Jerusalem where 
God will be All-in-all.™ 

The “little way”’—the gradual grafting of our life into His 
through the Sacramental Mystery, with all the cosmological con- 
sequences this involves — seems certain to lead more and more 
Christians to a mystical union with the Holy Trinity. 

When theologians employ different terms to explain mystical 
experience, they may be intimating different aspects of the same 
experience —as in the terms “experiencing the reality of God” 
and “intuition of God’s presence,” for example. Dom Mager’s defini- 
tion still must be considered the most comprehensive and exact, 
though we have seen that he left out part of reality when he 
imposed on his definition (“consciousness of God”) the limitations 
of “His operations in the soul.” Mystics do not see God’s face; 
rather, they become conscious of His manifestations, His operation 
in the totality of their humanity, soul and body. 

In the postmodern generation, ontological and psychological 
mysticism seem to be returning to their complementary balance. 


11 Gerald Vann, O.P., The Water and the Fire (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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For all seem to be having some kind of “initiation” according to 
their individual psychological needs and faculties; and thus are 
they aided, through ontological experience and theological com- 
prehension, in perfecting both the consciousness of God and the 
gnosis of His plan of Creation and Salvation. This is the totality 
of the mystical experience possible to the human being, but im- 
possible to attain outside the Church. The indwelling of personal 
love is the all-embracing life-principle of such truly Catholic 
mysticism. 


Man or Woman? 


Though this is the fulfillment of religious experience, there is 
still a fundamental difference between the masculine and feminine 
forms of this experience. Fr. Moore generalizes when he says” 
that “each and every human being is destined to be a friend of 
God.” Only man can be God’s friend; such is woman’s whole- 
hearted dedication that she must be His “victim.” 

As friend of God, man is His proxy on earth, His substitute in 
the Church; his is the priestly function, and the fruit of his union 
is the timeless cognition of the truths of our faith, the deepening 
understanding of his sacramental powers. Woman is destined to 
be the sacrifice; when she says her fiat mihi (be it done unto me), 
as victim of God’s love, she becomes fruitful in bearing children 
into His Church, and these children in turn advance the com- 
pletion of His Mystical Body until finally it will be glorified on 
the day of His Coming. 

In this mission all women, virgins and mothers, share. In the 
mother’s womb the existential encounter of God and mankind 
is constantly renewed; it is the one and only “place” in all creation 
where God, the Preserver and Redeemer, remains actively creative 
in His Fatherhood; in which man, the “friend of God,” must co- 
operate in the intentions of the Creator. Likewise, in her mystical 
marriage to Christ, the virgin in religion “is totally consecrated 
to giving birth to the new creation” (a ['enfantment de la nouvelle 
creation). The Savior’s flesh has become, as it were, the marriage 
bed where the true mystery of the dgape is consumed — “agape 


12'Thomas Verner Moore, The Life of Man With God : 
and, Co., 1955). ba (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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being the plenitude of Divine Fatherhood realized in eternal filia- 
tion and spiration.”** 

In imitation of Mary, woman knows that she receives mystical 
graces only in order to transmit them to others. And when she 
does, she achieves no glory for herself. Man’s evaluation of mysti- 
cal experience as “privilege” and “award” is most unnatural to 
woman, who knows that she has been created in order to be “in- 
strumental.” Therefore, all she really “cares for” is to be able to 
give and to share: to give herself to God together with all those 
she loves, and to give God to all those who cannot reach Him 
themselves. 

From being remedium concupiscentiae as the spouse of man 
to being transmitter of spiritual love as the spouse of God, woman 
has no destiny of her own, no reason-to-be, no other fulfillment 
than that of being “instrumental” to God and to man. Created 
to be man’s helpmate, woman is destined to be the mother of 
all living. And in striving to fulfill this vocation and mission she 
wants only to remain fully conscious of being “the handmaid of 
God.” Her “eternal femininity” can raise man only if she does 
the bidding of the Mater Gloriosa (at the end of Goethe’s Faust): 

Come, mount to higher spheres! And he 
will follow, holding thee in sight. 
18 Fr, Louis Bouyer, Le Tréne de la Sagesse (Paris: Les Editions Cerf, 1957). 


PLEA AGAINST ARROGANCE 


Unmoved by tall and holy trees, 
irreverent at Mass, 

alone or in a crowd, he sees 

only his visage pass. 

No humble head bows in his soul; 
his body may profess 

to supplication, but the role 

is theater or less. 

Only when music, after height 

of wordless tidal flood, 

ebbs from his ego-island (night 
and self less understood 

and less defined in music’s wake) 
will he own depths to ban 

his staged pretense. Oh, music, break 
and fill this lonely man! 


— Bonniz= May MA.Lopy 


“How I journeyed through Holy Week with Christ”: the individual 
impersonated here is fictitious. The article purposes to lead the 
reader to a more intimate, interior participation in the Holy Week 
liturgy. Actual attendance is presupposed. 


Pages From a Holy Week Journal 


Sister Marie Celine, R.A.P.B. 


Saturday Before Palm Sunday 


SPENT in preparation for THE Great Week, both exteriorly and 
interiorly. That was my resolution after Father D——’s sermon last 
Wednesday. “Two statements,” he said, “give us the clue to a fruit- 
ful celebration of Holy Week: one from an Apostle, the other from 
the vicar of Christ. The former, Mother Church repeats to us annu- 
ally: “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’ The 
keynote to the mystery of Redemption, as also to its yearly renewal 
in the liturgy is, that the Son of God emptied Himself of divine 
glory, assumed a human nature, and offered it as a sacrifice of 
obedience on the cross. We cannot truly celebrate and participate 
in the Holy Week liturgy except by sharing His inner sentiments, 
by getting the ‘mind’ of Christ. 

“Pius XII insists on the same truth. He urges us to ‘come to 
Calvary and follow in the blood-stained footsteps of the divine 
Redeemer . . . to reproduce in our hearts His spirit of expiation 
and atonement, and to die together with Him’ (Mediator Dei, 
paragraph 158). We must let Christ take over,” continued Father 
D—-, “during this Great Week. That means we must: (1) evacuate 
His rivals, and (2) remain in His company.” His rivals? This 
needed serious thought and practical resolves. 

On my way to Mass, I mused over the meaning of today’s Mass. 
Father D—— gave us this helpful suggestion about preparing the 
night before, by reading our Missal and a suitable explanation, like 
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r. Parsch’s Year of Grace. Retiring to bed with these thoughts in 
ind, we are ready to take an intelligent and devout part in the 
ay’s liturgy. 

Brief pauses during the day helped me to recall His presence 
ad how He had spent this Sabbath. Probably, He was in retire- 
ent, at the friendly home in Bethany. He arrived yesterday, or 
rly this morning, for the Sabbath permitted only a short journey. 
e knew it was the last of His mortal life. Already, an air of tense- 
sss and foreboding enveloped Him. What were His thoughts, His 
elings? Mother Church gives a clue to them in the Mass texts; 
, another glance at my Missal. “The hour has come for the Son 
- Man to be glorified.” His death hour is, for Jesus, the hour of 
is glorification! The two are but different aspects of the same 
vent, the same tremendous reality. The divine wheat grain will 
ie, but in order to bring forth an immense harvest. I saw plainly 
aw the same law operates in my life. Only the sacrifice of a lower 
ves rebirth to a higher life. 


alm Sunday 

This last week of Christ's human life opened with a spirit of 
attle in the air. Contrary to custom, He took the initiative in 
ranging His triumphant entrance into Jerusalem. This was the 
ily time He allowed His royalty to be publicly proclaimed and 
‘cepted royal honors. Palm Sunday was the first feast of Christ 
ie King; as such the Church has always celebrated it. 

The immediate significance of Palm Sunday was this: it led Jesus 
. Jerusalem and to death. The Victim was brought in to be sacri- 
sed. The Jewish people acclaimed His Kingship, not knowing 
at He is the King of martyrs and His throne, a cross. But we 
10w it, and the meaning of our procession is that we are ready 
follow Him even to martyrdom. If we do not mean what we 
ofess outwardly, then instead of honoring Him, our palms and 
mgs are a mockery, imitating the Jews and perpetuating their 
kleness. 

As our pastor, Msgr. M—, entered the sanctuary, he reminded 
e of Christ, entering the holy city preceded and followed by 
thusiastic crowds. With heart and voice I repeated their inspired 
eeting: “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is he who comes 
the name of the Lord.” A wave of enthusiasm began to well up 
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in my soul. What an opportunity this was to show publicly my 
wholehearted loyalty to Christ my King! 

The palms are symbols of victory over Satan and death. When 
Father P—— handed me a branch, I resolved anew to make this 
symbolism real in my life: death to sin, life in God. . . . We were 
soon filing out of the pews in procession. Presently, there burst 
forth the jubilant hymn: “All glory, praise, and honor, to Thee 
Redeemer, King.” The whole congregation caught the spirit of it, 
and voices vibrated with feeling. Palms waved to and fro in the 
morning sunshine, as we marched around the church. Signs of 
faithfulness or of fickleness, I wondered? 

On our return trip, the schola intoned the Christus vincit, which 
was continued by all of us. What a magnificent climax! “He con- 
quers, He reigns, He rules!” Yes, even in this bloody hour of per- 
secution and defeat for His mystical members, He directs and 
controls every event to His glory and their ultimate triumph. It 
was sufficient to turn the weakest faith into heroism. 

But the sacred drama of the Mass told another story — rejection, 
bloodshed, death. Jesus did not enter Jerusalem to be crowned as 
her King, but to be crucified as her Saviour. In the Mass texts the 
psalmist voices sentiments that Christ later experienced during His 
Passion. What was my sorrow to realize how literally the prophecies 
had been fulfilled! “I am a worm, not a man; the scorn of men, 
despised by the people. . . . They look on and gloat over me. . . .” 

The Epistle reminded me of the personal preparation necessary 
for Holy Week: getting the “mind” of Christ. What a sublime 
objective! Were we really so disposed, so “minded,” this annual 
commemoration would have full, unhindered effect in our lives. 
And then, what torrents of grace would circulate through the 
Mystical Christ! My individual participation in the liturgy will be 
far from individualistic; in its effects, it may reach to the ends of 
the earth. 

As I walked home after Mass, the significance of the whole 
Palm Sunday liturgy sank into my mind and heart. In the proces- 
sion, I had again pledged my undying fidelity to Christ, our Victim- 
King, and my readiness to follow Him. Where? The path He chose 
was the Via Crucis. In Holy Communion, He let me drink from 
His Eucharistic Chalice to strengthen me to share in the chalice of 
His sufferings. 
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Holy Thursday 


Feast of the “love of loves”! The love that exhausts even infinite 
possibilities in the substantial, literal Gift of itself. A lifetime is too 
short to spend in pondering the sacred memories, the sublime 
realities of this day. 

The new ritual allowed me plenty of time during the day in 
which to read and reflect on the story of the first Holy Thursday, 
as given in Christ in the Gospel. With the inspired account in hand, 
how easily we can transport ourselves in spirit to that supper room, 
and there remain, within the radiance of the Master’s presence. 
While we watch Him — not like the Pharisees, but in loving admira- 
tion — and listen to His words, new perspectives open before us. 
The cares and affairs of daily existence fade into nonentity; they 
are but ripples on life’s surface. Here, we confront imperishable 
realities. We plunge into them and emerge refreshed, dilated, and 
the peace and flavor of them seeps through our whole being. We 
experience the meaning of His promise: “I will love him and 
manifest myself to him” (Jn. 14:21). 

Walking to church that evening, I again joined Jesus and His 
Apostles, as they traveled the road to Jerusalem. (Were not we, 
His living members, really present in His prophetic gaze)? The 
long-awaited hour has arrived, His hour. “Father, the hour is 
come; glorify Thy Son.” . . . What feelings were surging in His 
Heart! Too sublime for human expression; but I dared to beg a 
share in their secrets... . 

The sanctuary and altar, adorned with flowers, etc., reminded 
me of the Upper Room, “spacious and well furnished,” where every- 
thing was ready for the paschal meal: a rectangular table (now 
the altar), platters of roasted lamb and small flat loaves (our yeast- 
less breads) with wild lettuce. I could imagine the wind-burned 
faces of the fishermen, their rough mannerisms, their ease, almost 
familiarity, with the Word Incarnate. How easy to recognize their 
counterparts in this twentieth-century congregation! All except one, 
[ protested with a prayer: “Let there be no Judias here, O Lord!” 

Presently, our pastor entered the sanctuary, surrounded by all 
‘the curates and altar boys of the parish. It was a meaningful sight, 
2 living illustration of the inner unity effected by the Eucharist. 
The whole parish was represented and united round the altar to 
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make the offering of the Whole Christ to the Trinity. The oneness 
of the Victim on the cross and in the Mass effects the oneness of 
the Sacrifice. It becomes our sacrifice because the bread and wine 
were our food. By receiving them, changed into His Body and © 
Blood, we are assimilated to Him. We become what He was on 
the cross, a living Oblation to the glory of the Father. 

Yes, truly here was the Upper Room all over again. And where 
the external resemblances fail, the interior realities remain identical. 
Faith is needed to see the sublime truths concealed in the rites and 
symbols. But also a well-informed piety! Not the shallow senti- 
mentality, which stirs up only a vapid emotionalism. Beneath the 
exterior lies hidden a world of life and beauty that baffles descrip- 
tion. Mysteries overlap one another in what appears like confusing 
superfluity, but is truly a wholly divine luxuriance and generosity. 
They are overwhelming in magnitude, ineffable in splendor, in- 
exhaustible in fruitfulness. 

All this we were about to renew and relive; we were a part of it 
as truly as the Apostles, this supratemporal, supraspatial Action of 
the Incarnate Word perpetuating all He is, all He has done... . 
How distant and shadowy this world appears, when we are bask- 
ing in the light of another! Suddenly, an immense cloud darkened 
this luminous horizon. Its murky vapors choked and blinded me. 
Scalding tears fell from my eyes, while an unbearable weight 
crushed my heart as in a granulator. . . . The service was over; 
they were stripping the altar. It was the hour of the prince of 
darkness. The struggle was terrifying, the anguish unto death. 
“Father, let this chalice pass,” brimful of human ingratitude. .. . 


Good Friday 


This is the day of conflicts, contraries, and contradictions. One 
is torn between grief and joy, shame and triumph, compassion and 
exultation. The deepest paradoxes, antinomies, of Christianity are 
exposed, resolved, reconciled in the twilight of death — the death 
of God’s Son. In earliest ages, the day was aliturgical; no services 
were held, Mother Church was too grief-wrapt at the death of 
her Spouse. 

During my morning meditation, I took my stand on Calvary, to 
share the sorrow of our common Mother in our common shame. 
Behold what my sins have done to the Son of God! Behold the 
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rice He paid for my salvation! After we have tasted this bitter 
rink of shame and repentance, we are ready to sympathize with 
lim, to share His suffering. 

The sympathy we offer our friends in their sorrows, is a different 
hing from the holy compassion that God arouses in the souls of 
zhrist’s living members. For this, we too must have suffered. Only 
ching hearts and aching limbs can feel for the broken Heart and 
courged Body of the Man of Sorrows. Only such as have been 
corched by love’s flame, can understand His insatiable Sitio. Of 
vhat avail to stand on Calvary beneath His cross, if we are mere 
pectators, not participators in His Passion? The Jewish rabble also 
tood and stared; the soldiers stood and jeered; the high priests 
tood and blasphemed. Only three stood and compassionated Him 
nd were transformed by love into His image. 

To this end, Mother Church reads aloud to us the Passion story 
ccording to St. John. This is no mere refresher gesture on her 
art to arouse our sluggish memories. The inspired words, pro- 
laimed by her ministers, have power to stir up the same sentiments 
n our hearts we should have had as eyewitnesses of the sacred 
vents. However, now, as then, our personal dispositions can hinder 
his salutary effect. 

The darkness spread; it grew thicker, blacker. As loving com- 
assion worked within us a conformity to the suffering Christ, we 
limpsed yet deeper depths to the Mystery. He has not simply 
uffered for us, for our sins, but has been “made sin” for us. St. 
aul hints at this awful abyss in the words: “For our sakes God 
nade sin of him who knew no sin” (2 Cor. 5:21). To touch this 
ruth experimentally is to be hurled into a fathomless gulf, to be 
uspended between the infinite holiness of God and the almost 
nfinite malice of sin. One alone has spanned this chasm; descend- 
ng from the heights, He emptied Himself to reach the depths, 
thrist the Bridge. 

Passages quoted today from the prophets partially illumine this 
eemingly blasphemous assertion: “God made sin of him who knew 
o sin.” They emphasize the reality of divine anger, which modern 
pirituality so smugly ignores. Actually, a look at the Crucifix 
rings us face to face with the irrefutable proof of God’s wrath. 
ecause His wrath is identical with His love, both found their 
1aximum manifestation in the Crucifixion of His Son. For His 
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anger is His love, confronted by our opposition, grieved by our 
rejection. “The Cross of Jesus is the love of God delivering Him- 
self to His own wrath.” The excess of His love moved Him to 
surrender Himself to the rigors of His justice. O love of God, O 
love of God, O love of God! What folly is comparable to Yours? 

Here begins the ascent; having touched the depths, love carries 
us toward the heights. Magnificent horizons open up, the limitless 
vistas of the eternal designs. Lo! the Lamb of God, who was laden 
with the sins of the world, Scapegoat of divine vengeance, now 
appears clothed in pontifical robes. He is the Eternal High — 
Priest, the Mediator-Pontiff of creation, “living always to make 
intercession.” ; 

The hill of Calvary expands to cover the world. All nations are 
gathered there, all peoples, all classes. “Thou hast redeemed us, 
O Lord, out of every tribe and tongue and people.” Barriers and 
enmities have been washed away in the powerful flood of His 
Blood. “We are all one in Christ Jesus.” Hence, the prayers offered 
by Mother Church today are universal in their scope, paralleling 
the universal Redemption. She pleads for all, those within and 
those outside her fold. 

The Sacrifice offered by Christ the Priest is complete, all- 
sufficient. It is not merely what He has, but what He is, poured 
out with infinite love and self-surrender for His Father’s glory. The 
tide rises higher and higher; it brings the exulting realization of 
perfect achievement and final victory. We hear its echo in His 
dying cry: Consummatum est! The masterpiece of Redemption is 
accomplished, complete in every detail. Human and divine activity 
have reached their maximum, their zenith. God is infinitely praised, 
infinitely thanked, infinitely glorified. Man is superabundantly 
redeemed. O felix culpa! Already the rays of paschal victory are 
piercing the deicidal gloom. 

On my way home, I found myself softly humming the Crux 
Fidelis: “Sing, my tongue, the Saviour’s glory; tell His triumph 
far and wide; tell aloud the famous story of His body crucified; 
how upon the cross a Victim, vanquishing in death He died.” 


Holy Saturday 


The Conqueror’s lifeless body rests in the unused tomb, symbol 
of the virginal body of Mary. Separate from it, but united to the 
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Vord, His Blood tinges a hundred places and things. This is the 
aturday of sacred silence, the fruitful silence of a tomb that 
ncloses, not decay and destruction, but life and resurrection. It is 
he silence that preludes a new creation. 

In the beginning the Spirit moved over the inert deep, and it 
urst into life and activity. Ages passed; again in midnight silence, 
he Spirit breathed through the soul of a Virgin, and “she brought 
orth her first born and laid him in a manger.” 

Such is the fruitfulness of holy silence. Its power, its efficacy is 
aarked with the divine. 

Today, we are a world-wide “Church of silence.” No sound 
reaks the stillness of the House of God, neither voice, nor bell, nor 
rgan. The open door of the empty tabernacle tells the story. Jesus 
s not now the life-giving Bread; He is the Victim slain for our 
ins. And His Bride, the Church, mourns in silence, sustained 
ry hope. 

Today, as ever, her Model is the Virgin Mother, whose every 
eartbeat was a prayer-filled expectation. Since yesterday evening, 
ve have surrounded her with our hearts’ tenderest and deepest 
evotion. This was the hour of her great desolation, of her spiritual 
ravail. The refrain of the Night Office still rang in my ears, poign- 
nt in its simplicity: Attend and see, if there is any sorrow equal 
9 my sorrow. And our answer: O Mother of the sword-pierced 
[eart, great as the sea is thy sorrow. 


raster Sunday 

I attended a late Mass, for the Easter Vigil had sharpened my 
piritual appetite. Never can I drink too deeply from the ever 
owing fountains of the liturgy. 

As I stepped outdoors and gazed at the surrounding country- 
ide, new life seemed pouring out on every side. New life was 
ushing innumerable buds into blossom on trees and bushes, new 
fe was clothing branches with luxurious foliage; new life was 
preading a varied colored carpet underfoot. NEW LIFE was 
urging through the bosom of Mother Earth and demanding a 
housand outlets. 

Immediately, I recognized that nature was but repeating, in her 
wn way, the message of the Easter Vigil. She is celebrating her 
ssurrection, proclaiming her triumph over death and destruction. 


THE FELONIES 


Less tortured now by the uncertain lover 
dreamed in the down of midnight, held a while 
not by fingers, still I’m wakened often 

by a cool mistress, white-robed in the darkness. 

I walk where not a creature breathes in clover, 

in the pure blooms to be touched only by brides; 
nor do the feathers move in elm and maple 

as I follow her to the pool where lilies float; 

she is not seen, but the blossoms’ radiance 

glows with less purity than my close love, 

elusive, hidden from the sight of eyes that peered 
too long in darkened dens of wantons, partners 
during brief weddings and countless homicides. 


—JoserH Joet KerrH 


ON A MOUNTAIN LEDGE 


Might it not be 

The blueprint of my destiny 
Has specified my mediocrity? 
And all this restless yearning 
To shake off the moss 

Is but an amoeboid movement 
(Neither gain or loss) 

Or helpless flailing of an arm 
Shot into the dark, 

Of one who fears to catapult 
Through chasms stark 

To ruin upon the rocks below, 
As glued with fear 

Against a crevice in a cliff 

He seems to hear 

The wild “Halloo” 

That echoes tauntingly 

“Let gol” 

When flickering fingers of a single star 
But throw 

A ghastly figure in relief? 
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Yet were I sure 

That this were real and not 

As in the past a lure 

Of rebel mind, crazed by an old mirage 
To climb 

And climb and climb 
Prospector-like 

For what (in time) 

Seems like a pot of gold, 

Ten leagues below the end 

Of every prismed bow, 

Ideals and yearnings bend, 

I would, with every fiber of my soul, 
Leap out to what I cannot know 
And let the blizzard rout 

My fears, as mooringless I sink 

Or perhaps am swung 

To heights 

Aphalanx of these unknown saints had sung 
So 

Let the avalanche of time 

Seal up my niche 

And force me off my coward’s ledge 
With headlong pitch, 

For rather would I chance 

The madly whistling space 

Than moulder with my lichens 
Watching others race. 


— Sr. St. AnTHur, C.N.D. 
St. Bernard’s 
Nova Scotia 
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Religious P erfection and 
the Role of the Liturgy 


) 


Brother Richard Reichert, C.S.C. | 


THEOLOGIANS have always maintained that the primary goal 
of all religious, apart from giving glory to God, is personal per- 
fection. Apostolic labors, no matter how charitable or useful, have 
been placed behind this goal. Yet, the idea of personal perfection 
must be rightly understood if the religious is to actually fulfill his 
purpose. Too often, especially in a society dominated by Protestant 
individualism, personal perfection has come to mean isolated or 
individual perfection. It excludes any idea of mutual aid; rather, 
it emphasizes private initiative and competition. Nothing could be 
farther from the concept of personal perfection that is the root of 
religious life. In fact, this pseudo-perfection threatens the very 
essence of true religious life. 

For religious life is essentially community life. This life is not 
a mere physical association or sharing of material possessions. It 
is, rather, a union of spirit, ideal and effort, a “possessing all things 
in common,” the spiritual as well as the material, good as well as 
evil. Personal perfection in such a life is not an isolated thing. It 
is social to the core. For personal perfection is in its last analysis 
perfection in terms of society and the perfection of society itself. 
We can see this more clearly in the light of human nature. All men 
form a unity; and even without grace are joined by a metaphysical 
nexus that renders them, as it were, a natural mystical body.’ Our 
very doctrine of original sin is based on such a theory of solidarity.” 
“For in one man all men sinned.” Therefore, man is responsible 

1¥For a fuller treatment see: Emile Mersch, S.J., Theology of the Mystical Body 


(St. Louis: Herder), Chap. V, “Man and His Unity.” 
2 Ibid., Chap. VII, “Original Sin.” 
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aot only for his own welfare but that of all his fellow men. He 
cannot isolate himself no matter how he tries. His nature will 
not permit it. Matthew Arnold saw this very clearly; and though 
1e was more interested in culture than the proper goal of religious 
ife, his words on the subject stress our point: 

and because men are all members of one great whole, and the sympathy which 

is in human nature will not allow one member to be indifferent to the rest or 

to have a perfect welfare independent of the rest, the expansion of our humanity, 
to suit the idea of perfection which culture forms, must be a general expansion. 

Perfection, as culture conceives it, is not possible while the individual remains 

isolated. The individual is required, under pain of being stunted and enfeebled 

in his own development if he disobeys, to carry others along with him in his 

march towards perfection. , . .3 

We can see more clearly then that man is social by nature and 
1is perfection must be in terms of society. The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, with Christ as its Head and the Source of super- 
aatural life, does not alter this nature of man and society — it 
supernaturalizes it. Therefore, the duties man has in a natural 
society to perfect himself by harmonizing himself with his neigh- 
ors are merely raised to a supernatural level. 

This leads us to another consideration. The present world has 
een called a Christian’s training ground where he seeks to pre- 
sare himself for his life in heaven —a thoroughly social and com- 
nunal life. This preparation has been commonly considered striv- 
ng after perfection. Religious, who are called to a more perfect 
Christian life than are the laity, are obliged to prepare themselves 
nore thoroughly for the heavenly kingdom. Necessarily, therefore, 
hey are prepared by the community life of earth for the com- 
nunity life of heaven. And it follows that personal perfection will 
ye directed toward the perfection of the community as a whole. 
All special graces and favors, the marks we usually associate with 
yersonal perfection, have a social value, even if they are not 
:harismatic. Every soul adorned with a particular gift gives society 
1 new beauty, as St. Paul points out in his First Epistle to the 
Jorinthians, Chapter 12. The entire chapter would be worth citing 
yut I will only mention a few verses: 

[4] Now there are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit; [5] And there are 

diversities of ministries, but the same Lord. . . . [8] To one indeed, by the 

Spirit, is given the word of wisdom; and to another, the word of knowledge, 

according to the same Spirit. . . 


3 Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, Chap. I. 
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he then goes on to describe the Mystical Body and then draws 
these conclusions: 


[24] . . . but God has tempered the body together, giving to that which wanted 
the more abundant honor, [25] That there might be no schism in the body; 
but the members might be mutually careful one for another. [26] And if one 
member suffer any thing, all the members suffer with it; or if one member 
glory, all the members rejoice with it... . 


If we maintain, then, that the perfection religious aim at is in| 
its deepest sense social (Christianity is founded on paradox), we 
can expect to find the means of obtaining such a perfection within 
the framework of religious life. And we do, for all know the com- 
mon life enforced by the Rule is such a means. Even the laity find 
common life one of the chief means for preparing for life in 
heaven, i.e, perfecting themselves. They are united first in a 
family circle and then in a parochial fold. One head rules them 
in the family and one head in the parish. Therefore they are 
guided by rule and live the common life, at least in its imperfect 
state. This is Christianity’s way of reordering men disordered by 
sin and reuniting them into a harmonious whole. In other words, 
it is Christianity’s way of perfecting its members. But as we said 
before, religious are called to live the Christian life more per- 
fectly. Hence, they are not only united under one head, they go 
so far as to vow, under pain of sin, to obey that head and to 
share all their goods with one another. The vows are said to 
detach the religious from the world, the flesh, and self-will. This 
they do, but only so that he can reunite himself with God and 
his brethren more completely. A religious community that fulfills 
its vows and lives in accordance with its Rule realizes even here 
on earth the vocation to which all Christians are called. If reli- 
gious orders never did one apostolic work, that fact alone would 
justify their existence. 

But besides the common life and the vows, there is another 
means of perfecting laity and religious as a community. It is the 
liturgy. We know that prayer both glorifies God and perfects the 
individual who prays. The liturgy, since it is a prayer, does this. 
The “individual” who prays by means of the liturgy, however, is 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the community of Christians. There- 
fore, the liturgy will both glorify God and perfect the community, 
ie., establish harmony. Private prayer is good, in fact necessary, 
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according to the teaching of the saints. Liturgical prayer, however, 
has been called the official prayer of the Church. Therefore, it 
more than any other prayer will bestow perfection. It is an essen- 
tial part of parish life, as more and more pastors are learning. 
But if it is essential to the perfection of the laity, how much more 
to the religious. For he is bound to strive for perfection, a perfec- 
tion which is peculiarly communal. It is difficult to see how a 
religious could ignore the liturgy and achieve his goal.‘ It is one 
of the most effectual means provided for a religious to attain his 
ideal. Let us, then, examine liturgical prayer more closely. 
There are two chief divisions of liturgical prayer: the liturgi- 
cal cycle, which is best embodied in the Divine Office and the 
seasonal divisions of the Church year; and the central act of the 
liturgy, the Sacrifice of the Mass. The chief function of the liturgi- 
cal cycle is to present to Christians the story of their Redemption, 
or in other words, the story of Christ. But this does not mean the 
Christian merely listens to it in a passive manner. He is supposed 
to live it and by so doing to relive the first liturgical cycle. This 
first cycle recalls the actual historical period from the Fall of 
Adam to the Resurrection. Thus, by reliving it the Christian will 
be trained like the Jews to be a fit member of the Kingdom of 
God, to receive redemption, to become, in short, a member of 
Christ’s Body. This is the effect of the liturgical cycle; it trains 
men through the inspired word to become other Christs. When 
we apply this fact to Christian community life and to perfection we 
find one idea raising itself above all others. This idea becomes 
obvious when we ask ourselves: What was the special effect of 
God’s continual guidance of the Jews of the Old Testament? The 
effect is clearly this: they were formed into a people, in a closely 
joined nation, with a keen awareness of God’s nearness, His 
Sheckinah. They were blessed as a people, punished as a people 
whenever they respected or abused this Sheckinah. They were 
taught to adore the true God as a people and they awaited the 
Messias as the Savior of the people. In short, they were in embryo 
what the Mystical Body is today as it grows to full manhood. 
Therefore, a religious community that is actively living the liturgi- 
~ 4 However, Pius XII says in his encyclical, Mediator Dei, that it is necessary 
only to be in harmony with the liturgical prayers. It is not necessary — in fact it 


is impossible — for all to follow the official formula. It would be ideal, however, 
if all religious followed the official formula. 
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cal cycle, following its lessons in Scripture and adapting its daily 
life to the theme of the liturgical seasons will find itself, like the 
Jews, uniting as a people, separating from all that is not holy and 
attaching itself to the God that dwells in its midst. It will develop 
that instinct of mutual aid, tribal loyalty as it were, that even 
today remains in the hearts of the Jews. Of course, as children of 
the New Law, this loyalty will extend beyond the narrow limits 
of the community. Yet, it will be so intense within the walls of a 
religious house steeped in the spirit of the liturgy, that it will 
become an almost tangible thing. In those houses, established by 
Providence to teach union of man with man, to instill fraternity, 
the liturgical cycle will be the lesson to be followed. For it is 
intended to be the foundation of worship and harmonious com- 
munity life. 

The special beauty of the cycle lies in the fact that it is a cycle. 
While it repeats untiringly the same story of Christ, it appears 
always fresh and new; just as the annual cycle of the four seasons 
of the year is endlessly repeated, yet changes its dress often enough 
to remain a constant source of delight. But variety is not the only 
benefit the cycle offers (although it is a very providential one, con- 
sidering man’s need for variety). Its repetition is a most effective 
“teaching technique.” Man must hear a thing again and again 
before it really takes hold of his intellect and acts on his will. 
This is especially true when he is being taught to live as a mem- 
ber of Christ’s Mystical Body. See how often God had to teach 
the Jews to remain free of the Gentiles’ gods and appreciate His 
own presence. We marvel at their obduracy — stupidity might be 
a better word. Yet, which of us “children of light” can claim that 
he has learned the lesson of the liturgical cycle better than did 
the Jews? Who can say it took only one season of Lent to make 
him a healthy member of Christ’s Body, a true “community” manP 
Certainly the perfection of the New Law is more exacting than 
that of the Old, but grace is more abounding. Therefore, it is not 
without reason that we must be taught anew each year the lesson 
taught to the Jews throughout the centuries. We too are dull and 
stiff-necked people; and true community perfection is the result 
only of living the cycle again and again. 

Each year, however, a community thus employed will find itself 
maturing. Charity will be more spontaneous, zeal more earnest, the 
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sharing of possessions more complete, worldliness more removed. 
In short, Christ will be visible in the life of the entire community. 
And this formation, effected by the lessons of the liturgical cycle, 
prepares the community more and more to share in the one great 
communal act. This act is the Sacrifice of the Mass, the central act 
of the cycle. For the Mass not only commemorates and renews 
each day the climactic act of cycle but unites the entire Mystical 
Body in doing so. Under the influence of the liturgy’s teaching a 
community approaches the Sacrifice with a refined sense of its 
weakness and need for Redemption together with a keen awareness 
of its solidarity.’ This spirit of humility and unity is most essen- 
tial in obtaining the full effect of the Mass. But volumes have 
been written to stress the role of the community at Mass so I 
need not enlarge on it here. Instead I wish to emphasize the role 
of the Mass in increasing community perfection. First, the structure 
of the Mass itself provides Scripture readings and prayers through- 
out the Mass of the Catechumens to awaken in the people the 
proper sentiments of unity as a preparation for the Canon. And if 
the Mass is one of the Catholic’s chief means of perfection, is it 
not such, apart from the graces attached to the Sacrifice, precisely 
because it fosters this harmonious spirit? For when the Mass is 
offered with the assistance of a people possessing one spirit and 
one will — that of Christ — they will come away from the Sacrifice 
even more tightly united. It is a case of “to those who have, more 
shall be added.” The more conscious a person is when he per- 
forms an act and the more definite his intention is, the greater 
will be the moral result. Thus, once the congregations actively 
sense the Mystical Body, they will grow more and more in unity 
each time they assist at Mass. 

We have not yet mentioned Holy Communion. It, together with 
the Mass, is the chief source of effecting this ideal of a perfect 
community. In fact, Communion is the high point of the Mass from 
the standpoint of the people. The double consecration, the actual 
essence of the Sacrifice, and the prayers that follow constitute 
the people’s gift to God, a gift of adoration, propitiation, and 
thanksgiving. Communion, however, is God’s gift, and His greatest 


5 Those are the general sentiments the liturgy arouses throughout the year. Each 
eason, however, has special sentiments which should be cultivated by the 


community, 
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gift — Himself. At that moment of union, the life of heaven is 
revealed to us through the eyes of Faith. Each soul lives the life 
of Christ. Even more, Christ is within each soul. He becomes a 
common Bond of unity, the Center and Source of activity. If we 
but realized it, we could see the Mystical Body as a tangible 
reality at the Communion of the Mass. All men in one Man, all 
life in one Life. It would be foolish to think such a harmony 
would cease with the prayers after Mass, at least in a community — 
that is truly seeking perfection and is conscious of what it implies. — 
It would continue throughout the day. That is the practical out- 
come of a house dominated by the liturgy. Its unity flows into 
daily life and can be seen at recreation, at work, at meals. This 
does not mean faults, pettiness, and frailty will vanish from a 
community. We know that these are common to humanity. But 
the effect of the liturgy is to establish harmony despite human 
weakness. Faults and pettiness will be endured patiently, as be- 
hooves Christians. Generosity will be a byword. 

Thus we have very briefly tried to show how the liturgy, together 
with the common rule, plays an essential part in religious perfec- 
tion properly understood. It remains only to warn against a fault 
that can easily result when a religious first turns to the liturgy as 
a means of perfection. Because the liturgy relies so much on sym- 
bol and rubrics, there is a danger that these will be taken for its 
essence, and all one’s energy will be expended on them. Our Holy 
Father mentioned the danger of such reversal of values in his 
address to the Liturgical Congress at Assisi last year. Certainly 
external form is an important part of the liturgy, and nothing per- 
taining to the worship of God should be taken lightly. Without 
external form the liturgy would fail to appeal to the people, nor 
would it awaken the proper ideas. Through the external forms, 
the liturgy satisfies the emotions which should play a part in all 
truly human acts. Yet we must go beneath the symbolism of the 
rubrics to the meaning of those symbols to obtain the full benefit 
of the liturgy. There we will find its power to unify, to relate, 
to elevate. For the spirit of the liturgy both rises out of unity in 
the people and augments that unity, as we have tried to indicate 
in our reference to the Mass. The liturgy is a real prayer, an 
aspiration of the entire community rising spontaneously from the 
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nfluence of the Holy Spirit. Unless it is thus conceived, unless each 
‘eligious strives throughout the liturgy to remain conscious that 
ne is not an isolated individual, it will never produce the perfec- 
tion such prayer is designed to produce, nor will it rise above 
mere rubrics. 
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MANUAL FOR RETREAT MASTERS, by Father William McNamara, 
O.C.D., The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1960, $1.50 


Father William’s compact, clear, and 
handy Manual for Retreat Masters will 
prove a great boon to the providentially 
increasing number of busy prelates and 
priests, secular and religious, who are 
called upon to give retreats, especially 
retreats for young people. 

In a prefatory note, Father William 
summarizes five particular reasons which 
led to the writing of his book: the Holy 
See’s recent emphasis on pastoral theol- 
ogy; the astounding growth of the re- 
treat movement; the demands of many 
priests for such a book; the needs of 
retreatants, particularly students, for 
guidance toward sound theological re- 
treat material; and the author’s urgent 
apostolic desire to contribute to increased 
knowledge and love of Christ and His 
Gospel. 

One might add a further justification 
for the book and reason for the cordial 
welcome it is bound to receive, i.e., the 
lack to date, despite a rich bibliography 
on retreats and retreat material, of any 
book which presents in so summary and 
convenient a form so much solid ma- 
terial. 

An excellent chapter on the retreat 
master as a spiritual director sheds light 
on how the lay retreat movement pro- 
vides hope to those thousands of devout 
persons living in the world who are 
seeking spiritual directors as distinct 
from mere confessors. The seeming de- 
cline in the numbers of those prepared 
to give detailed spiritual direction and 
the impossibility of expecting such in 
our crowded confessionals have created 
a real problem for sensitive souls eager 
to grow in perfection and not content 
merely to be absolved from their sins. 
It is to be hoped that all who presume 
to preach retreats will read with great 
care Father William’s succinct but sug- 
gestive paragraphs on the role of the 


retreat master in spiritual direction. _ 

Those who are allergic to the word 
“teen-agers” will wish that Father Wil- 
liam had spoken instead of “students” 
or simply “young people” in the very 
important part of his Manual devoted to 
them. One might also wish that the first _ 
topic listed in Part II of Retreat Material 
had been “Love for Virtue” instead of 
“Horror for Sin.” This would have been 
more consistent with the positive ap-— 
proach which Father William clearly 
preserves everywhere else in his book; 
one suspects that it would also be more 
consistent with winning the hearts of a 
generation which may know a little too 
much about sin and a lot too little about 
the positive joys of the good life. More- 
over, all the points which Father William 
makes under the heading of “Horror” 
could be made as completely and effec- 
tively under the heading “Love.” 

The other points made in the chapters 
on retreat material, general and particu- 
lar, are excellent, particularly “human 
relationships” which involve serious spir- 
itual problems and responsibilities for 
young people which have little or noth- 
ing to do with sex but very much to do 
with that Christian humanism which 
Father William so rightly prefers to 
foster. 

Excellent is the chapter on personal 
devotion to Christ and the outline of a 
retreat theme offered in Chapter X is a 
normative sample. 

In a word, the only faults one can find 
with this Manual for Retreat Masters are 
the few things which are left out; the 
material provided will be a great help, 
please God, to hundreds of busy priests. 
Retreat houses should do their visiting 
retreat masters the kindness of leaving 
copies of this Manual on their desks. 

— Kk Joun J. Wricur 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 
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T. AUGUSTINE ON THE PSALMS, translated by Dame Scholastica 
Hebgin and Dame Felecitas Corrigan, “Ancient Christian Writers, No. 


29,” Newman Press, 354 pp., $4.50 


The Ancient Christian Writers Series, 

dited by the Rev. Doctors Johannes 
Juasten and Walter Burkhardt, S.J., now 
stals twenty-nine volumes, the most re- 
ent being St. Augustine on the Psalms 
Vol. I, Psalms 1-29) translated by 
Jame Scholastica and Dame Felecitas 
f the Stanbrook Benedictines in 
gland. 

The high quality of textual collation 
nd lucid translation that has character- 
zed the series perdures in this volume. 
‘he gold is the original, inspired Word, 
ut the refinement is Augustine’s; and 
oth have been set in a framework of 
xplication that bespeaks in the trans- 
ators a mind rich in the ecclesiastical 
isciplines. 

As the translators explain in the In- 
roduction, the Psalms are truly the voice 
f the Mystical Christ whom we “hear 
raying to God now as Head, now as 
3ody — or at times we even hear a 
aysterious dialogue between the two.” 
‘or surely the most intelligible vision of 
evelation is in its wholeness, the cove- 
ants with Adam and Abraham and 
Aoses merging with the New Covenant 
f the Messias to form a unity of growth 
nd development. Thus the Psalms are as 


meaningful today as when they first rose 
in the hearts and sprang from the lips of 
David and the other sons of Abraham. 

St. Augustine’s commentary, Enarra- 
tiones in Psalmos, appeared not as one 
finished work, but as a series of sermons 
sometimes delivered by himself, some- 
times dictated to be read by his priests 
in the diocese of Hippo. Some Psalms 
received only exegetical notes (Psalms 
11—29 in this volume), others more de- 
tailed commentary (Psalms 1-10), while 
still others were sermons proper. 

Whatever the form, the brilliant mind 
of Augustine, his penchant for the 
homely metaphor, his refutation of the 
Manichaean and Donatist heresies, his 
vision of the God-Christ-Church oneness 
permeate these comments on the Psalms. 

The exegete in his scholarship and the 
devout Christian in his spiritual reading 
will find this edition of uncontestable 
value. It remains for the editors to make 
us their greater debtors by completing 
this translation of one of the truly great 
classics in the Christian tradition. 

— Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM, ed. by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and 
William F. Lynch, S.J., Meridian Books, 479 pp., $6.00 


The Idea of Catholicism weaves into 
me tapestry the many rich-hued strands 
f the Faith. Two parts comprise the 
vhole. In the first, the editors have 
athered monographs written by distin- 
uished theologians at home and abroad. 
Jere are Cardinal Suhard on “The 
feaning of God,” Father Charlier on 
The Word of God,” Karl Adam on 
Christ Our Brother,” Father Congar on 
The Church and Its Unity,” Father 
toguet on “The Sacraments,” Father 
’Arcy on “The Sacrifice of the Mass,” 


and the inimitable Father Vann on “The 
Vision of the Way.” 

It is especially satisfying to experience 
the fresh view, to share the exhilaration 
of theological searching that makes the 
work of these men not merely an exer- 
cise in formulae but an adventure of 
faith and the mind. For example, Father 
Congar pursues the notion of the Church 
that Abbé Hasseveldt earlier explored in 
The Church: a Divine Mystery. The 
reader recognizes the Church of the 
New Testament as it emerges from the 
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Old, the identification of a collectivity 
with the promised Messias, foreshadowed 
by Abraham and the promise of a land 
and an heir. Only then do the many 
references of Christ to a kingdom and a 
people of God take on full meaning. 
The second part of The Idea of Ca- 
tholicism gives almost two hundred 
pages of the major Confessions and 
Creeds, the complete text of the Nativity 
Mass at Midnight, the Sacraments, litur- 
gical prayers of the East and West, 
spiritual documents like St. Benedict’s 
Rule for Monks, St. Basil’s Religious 
Solitude, St. Teresa on mental prayer, 
and many more. Excerpts from contem- 
porary papal documents on such topics 
as marriage, the social order, education, 
and biblical study complete the volume. 
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The publishers should be embarrassed 
by the inferiority of the paper and bind- 
ing, not to mention the tiny type that 
recalls the abominable typography of 
printed religious tracts in colonial Amer- 
ica. Steady use of the volume will 
also unhinge the gatherings, precariously 
joined, it seems, with a minimum of 
thread and paste. 

These physical disadvantages are all 
the more regrettable in view of the 
eminent quality of the editors’ selections. 
For The Idea of Catholicism is the very 
type of book you would want to hand 
to an intelligent, cultured man and say, 
“Here is the thought and worship of the’ 
Church.” | 

— Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


PAULINE MYSTICISM: Christ in the Mystical Teaching of St. Paul, 
by Alfred Wikenhauser, Herder and Herder, New York, 1960, 255 pp., 


$4.50 

From the Introduction, which defines 
“mysticism in its wider sense as meaning 
that form of spirituality which strives 
after (or experiences) an immediate 
contact (or union) of the soul with 
God” to the final pages on the Christian 
obligation to live a good moral life, 
Father Wikenhauser proves himself to 
have a conservative and disciplined mind 
that is as much at home in wholesome 
synthesis as in incisive analysis. 

He takes, first, the forms in which St. 
Paul expresses his doctrine; second, the 
nature of union with Christ; third, the 
means of union with Christ; and, finally, 
the specifically Christian character of 
Pauline mysticism as distinguished from 
Oriental-Hellenistic mysticism. “There is 
both mysticism and theology in Paul, 
and the theological element is predomi- 
nant” (p. 96). While the author gener- 
ally limits himself to the use of mysti- 
cism in its wider and objective sense, he 
also accepts it in its stricter and more 
subjective sense. “In practice the name 
mystic is applied only when this active 
union with Christ reaches a particularly 
high degree, and when all thought, feel- 


ing, and willing is subordinated to 
Christ, and the person is guided and 
moved entirely by the Lord triumphant. 
Paul himself was a mystic in this full 
sense of the word” (p. 105). 

Through page after page Father 
Wikenhauser enriches our understanding 
of Baptism by illuminating the key 
phrases, “in Christ” and “Christ in us.” 
And all the while the vital touch of 
God’s revealed word in its literal sense 
is so reverently dynamic that we finish 
the exhilarating experience with the 
question, “Was not our heart burning 
within us while he was . . . explaining 
the Scriptures?” (Lk. 24:32.) 

The profit that a person derives from 
this carefully reasoned book will depend 
in part upon how much study he has 
made of Scripture and in part upon his 
reverent eagerness for the grace of God’s 
word. The book is not recommended for 
general spiritual reading. It is rather 
Christocentric background reading for 
those who give spiritual conferences, 
teach in seminaries and novitiates, or 
wish privately to deepen their inspira- 
tional understanding of St. Paul. 
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Some will perhaps classify Pauline 
Mysticism as theological Scripture, which 
hey like to regard as an advance, a 
soing beyond the biblical theology of 
;cheeben, Mersch, Marmion, Vonier, etc. 
There is some point to such an approach 
o long as everyone keeps in mind that 
ruth is one, and that in theology a new 
ruth does not destroy nor render useless 
nm old truth. Men like Scheeben, Mersch, 
Marmion, Vonier are thoroughly and en- 
luringly in the tradition of the Fathers 
f the Church and will always enrich 
nd inspire the spiritual life of the 


sincerely fervent. For the present and 
the foreseeable future, our major con- 
cern is not to go beyond inspirational 
biblical theology (if there is a “beyond” ) 
but to make sure that the spiritual life 
of all Christians is solidly enriched with 
biblical theology. Pauline Mysticism is 
a valuable assist in this apostolate. 
Joseph Cunningham’s translation from 
the German is remarkably clear and 
fresh. 
— CHarues M. Macsam, M.M. 
Maryknoll Novitiate 
Bedford, Mass. 


[THE SUNDAY GOSPELS, by Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P., Bruce, 


Milwaukee, 266 pp., $5.00 


Countless Catholics have done mag- 
ificent jobs of saving their souls, of 
tiving witness to Christ, even though 
heir only practical acquaintance with 
x0d’s revelation was the Gospel read to 
hem at Mass every Sunday. This is so 
yecause these Gospel segments have 
yeen chosen by the Spouse of Christ, 
inder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
s those sections of Sacred Scripture 
est fitted to instruct and inspire. 

The difficulty is that most of us do not 
ruly appreciate the inestimable riches of 
he Sunday Gospels. In fact, there is 
nuch in these readings that the average 
Jatholic does not even understand. Just 
vhat is a “drachma,” for example? or 
tares”? or “tetrarch”? Or how does one 
esolve the seeming contradiction in the 
tory of the unjust steward? 

The present book is admirably fitted 
0 fill those gaps in our knowledge and 
ppreciation of the revealed word of 


God. Each Sunday Gospel receives four 
or five pages of careful, competent treat- 
ment. First of all, the Gospel segment 
is placed in its proper framework in a 
short, clear introduction. Then the text 
is analyzed — not exhaustively or bor- 
ingly — but completely enough in a style 
that is interesting and lucid. Words and 
phrases that are unfamiliar or vague are 
explained and clarified. Then after the 
meaning of the parts has been made 
clear, the significance of the whole text 
is revealed. Finally there are homiletic 
hints for priests who will be preparing 
sermons. 

Certainly every priest will find this 
book extremely useful. So too should 
every layman who wishes to extract even 
more meaning and inspiration from the 
inspired word of God. 

— P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


»ARISH MISSION SERIES, by Thomas A. Fox, C.S.P., Paulist Press, 
New York (a series of eight pamphlets on parish mission sermons ) 


Are parish missions a thing of the 
astP It would appear that the old-style 
arish mission is. Crowds are sadly dwin- 
ling, interest is sagging, results are 
wweing. There are various reasons for 
nis unfortunate situation, but one rea- 
on must be the handling of the sermons. 
o often mission sermons are stereotypes 


Jarded with bombast, corny drama, in- 
effectual humor, and loads of good will. 
The present series represents some at- 
tempt to get away from the stereotype, 
but it is for the most part an unsuccess- 
ful attempt. 

Two weaknesses in particular mar this 
series. First, the author tries too hard 
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for the common touch. Here is a random 
example: “Prophets were as oppressive 
to him as his mother-in-law. And she 
was a witch on wheels.” That kind of 
thing reoccurs throughout. 

Then there is the feeling that Father 
is concentrating too much on “talking 


down” to the people making the mission, 
Nowadays this is simply not good psy- 
chology. 

It would seem that the decline of the 
parish mission will not be notably ar- 
rested by this series of pamphlets. 

— P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE, by Romano Guardini, The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1960, xviii & 258 pp., with index, 


$3.95 

This study of St. Augustine’s conver- 
sion has long been awaited by friends of 
the great Saint. The author of The Lord 
has times without number revealed the 
qualities of spiritual depth, perceptive 
analysis of the interior life, aptness, and 
power of phrase that would fit him pre- 
eminently for his latest effort. 

Relative to The Conversion of Augus- 
tine one should say what he would say 
concerning The Confessions themselves. 
If you intend to read this book but once, 
do not bother reading it at all. There 
may be some who can read a work 
by Guardini once and feel they have 
exhausted its riches. It is doubtful 
whether one reading of the present work 
would be enough for even the most 
penetrating student of the spiritual life. 

Guardini admits the impossibility of 
doing justice to St. Augustine’s thought 
as a whole or even of following up many 
points that come up in studying his con- 
version. He wisely limits himself “to 
reveal Augustine as the struggling, grow- 
ing Christian, endeavoring to understand 
himself in faith — that is the aim of this 
book.” He is successful in doing just 
that. Or again, his “only aim is to pre- 
sent his personality and thought in the 
everlasting form of his writings as a 
perennial possibility of Christian exist- 
ence.” 

The Conversion of Augustine devel- 
oped from a course of lectures intended 
to prepare the auditor for the concepts 
used in The Confessions. Even a second 
reading, admittedly, of Guardini’s book 
does not take the place of reading The 
Confessions, The erudite Monsignor 


would be the first to protest that this 
was not his intention. But this book does 
throw a sympathetic light, an authentic 
illumination, on what may well have 
gone on inside Augustine in the process 
of his conversion. It would not be cor- 
rect to say Guardini introduces you to 
Augustine. This is not an “introductory” 
book. But granting you are acquainted 
with Augustine, Guardini helps you to 
know him better than you otherwise 
would. He assists you to appreciate some. 
of the complexities of Augustine’s per- 
sonality that you might have noted on 
your own but may not have viewed at 
deeper levels of understanding. For 
Guardini is a master at living analyses 
of the soul and the spiritual life. 

The Conversion of Augustine is di- 
vided into two parts, uneven in length. 
The first, and much longer, lays the basis 
for his interpretation; the second views 
the path Augustine took and his decision 
in the light of this interpretation. It 
is in the first part that Guardini lays 
bare to their existential depths such 
concepts as “confession,” “memory,” 
“Christian existence,” “heart,” “inward- 
ness,” “perfection,” “wisdom,” “happi- 
ness,” “Providence,” “Augustine’s ‘pagan- 
ism.”” His analyses are rarely cut and 
dried; almost always he engages the 
concrete or existential act. Herein is 
contained one of the best developed ex- 
planations of the need of Augustine to 
write The Confessions. Guardini throws 
light on the importance of Augustine’s 
study of memory as a storehouse of ma- 
terial for such “confessions.” The pres- 
ent reviewer had never been aware of 
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he richness and importance of “heart” 
in the life and thought of St. Augustine. 
The author’s remarks help you see why 
Christian tradition has appropriately pic- 
8 Augustine with the heart in his 
hand. Guardini’s paragraphs on Christian 
existence and inwardness confirm his 
reputation as a leading writer on the 
spiritual life. 

In so many ways Guardini and Augus- 
tine are kindred souls. Need one point 
out their Platonic bent of mind, their 


deep concern with the reality and gran- 
deur of the interior life, their sudden 
intuitions of wisdom? This was a book 
that Guardini, too, had to write. We are 
grateful that he did write it, and at the 
high point of his mature powers. This is 
a book to reread before starting The 
Confessions a second, or a third or 
fourth time. 
— FRANK DE LA Veca, O.R.S.A. 
Monastery of St. Augustine 
Kansas City, Kans. 


ST. JOSEPH AND DAILY CHRISTIAN LIVING ... Reflections on 
His Life and Devotion, by Francis L. Filas, S.J., The Macmillan Co., 


1959, 180 pp. 


One wonders what a full-size book 
could contain when dealing with the 
almost unknowable facts about the life 
of St. Joseph. Father Filas, S.J., has 
brought to his task a fine sense of theol- 
ogy, devotion, and objectivity by which 
his own genuine love of the “Father of 
Jesus” brings the reader with warmth 
and unforced attraction to the “obscure” 
Joseph. 

As may be expected from a book 
of this nature, there can be little new 
facts unearthed about Joseph, but the 
author has adhered to dogma and as- 
cetical theology and cleared away the 
dubious reflections based upon legends, 
private revelations, and pious fancy — 
and this with an occasional humorous 
quip. At first one might feel a little leery 
about the reflections that accompany 
each chapter and for the most part fill 
out the book. But one is soon at ease 
here. The reflections are excellently pre- 
sented, free from any didactic or preachy 
homilies. In fact, in these comments, lies 
the value of the book. The author speaks 
for himself: “. . . Precisely here comes 
the value of the material concerning St. 
Joseph’s life and items of interest in 
devotion to him. We are not looking at 
an abstract plan of living, but have an 
attractive personal model before our 
eyes. Moreover, the constant shifting of 
the emphasis in the following pages from 


St. Joseph to ourselves and back to St. 
Joseph serves as something of an anti- 
dote to an overweening sense of im- 
portance whereby our spiritual life and 
its interests would become some sort of 
pet hobby, instead of a whole-souled 
dedication to God and His interests. 
That is one of the reasons why St. 
Joseph holds the center of the stage in 
what follows.” 

Where there is so much “specializa- 
tion” today, even the spiritual life can 
easily be infected with a manufactured 
holiness that loses its spontaneous de- 
pendence upon “His interests and glory.” 
This is where St. Joseph is model par 
excellence. His marriage, virginity, doubt, 
fatherhood (an excellent chapter), his 
exile, his role of protector are the subject 
matter for most of the chapters and the 
reflections that follow. One closes the 
book with the good feeling that he has 
met Joseph in a positive encounter. He 
knows that Joseph loved his wife Mary 
to the extent that he became the puta- 
tive father of God’s only-begotten Son. 

Many persons will be happy to see in 
one chapter a complete list of the papal 
encyclicals on St. Joseph as basis for 
Father Filas’ commentary. This chapter 
certainly gives proof of the painstaking 
care and study on the part of the 
author. 

Will the name of Joseph ever appear 
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in the liturgy of the Mass? in the Con- 
fiteor? the Suscipe, Sancta Trinitas? the 
Libera nos, quaesumus after the Canon? 
The last two chapters have some inter- 
esting thoughts on these questions. And 
in the concluding pages there is a warm 
yet objective portrayal of the humanness 
of the saint. This brings about a com- 
posite little masterpiece on the handling 
of our own “misunderstandings” and the 
way we can be sanctified through them. 

St. Joseph and Daily Christian Living 
is a book for anyone in all walks of life 
but as the author himself points out: 
“They [his reflections] are particularly 
intended to have special value for peo- 
ple who are worried and who need posi- 
tive encouragement. Such individuals are 
often uneasy because they realize how 
far their life seems to fall short of what 
it should be in God’s sight. They feel 
their spiritual ‘failure’ too keenly. Their 
discouragement bogs down much of their 
effort toward the essentials of spiritual 
success.” 

Most of us need some encouragement. 


Most will close these pages with a 
realization that, from an almost stereo- 
typed devotion to the great saint, we 
have been quietly led to meet the real” 
Joseph through the fine Jesuit style and 
deep study of Father Filas’ subject, com- 
bining true facts and theology with a 
warm and objective pen. The author 
has had a wonderful opportunity to ex-— 
postulate on the much needed under-_ 
standing of “Intelligent Piety vs. Blind 
Devotion,” a reflection resulting from — 
the discussion of the age of St. Joseph.” 
Many will want to applaud the treat- 
ment and final conclusion that Joseph 
was young when he married our Lady. © 
In any event Father Filas has brought ~ 
out clearly the harm that false piety 
devoid of sufficient intellectualism, while © 
not falling into the area of hyperintel- 
lectualism, can do to dogma and actual — 
history. 
—A CaRMELITE NuN 
Carmelite Monastery 
Williston, Vermont 


JOURNAL FOR MARY, by Sister M. Marguerite Andrew, R.S.M., 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass., 1960, 226 pp., $4.00, 


imprimatur 

This is a welcome break from the 
recent deluge of insipid, saccharin bleat- 
ings offered up as homage to Mary. Here 
the author depicts our Lady as the ulti- 
mate in womanhood, never forgetting 
that, although she is the Mother of God, 
she is still human. She is the good 
neighbor to whom you tum in any 
emergency, but never presume to con- 
temn because of familiarity. 

The dial-like calendar in the forepart 
of the book starts with the birth date 
of Mary, September 8, and follows the 
cycle, month by month, through the As- 
sumption, August 15. 

There is a happy faculty of taking 
some well-known phase, much as you 
might slightly shift a kaleidoscope and, 
lo! — you have a new design. Nothing 
spectacular, but the reader is jolted out 


of the rut of complacency. There is wit 
a-plenty, such as that bit in December 
where the story of creation is told. No 
ponderous attempts at scientific ration- 
ality here. For contrast turn to the coun- 
sels on how to make a good meditation. 
This is manna for the many plodders 
whose main assurance that they can do 
much better is based on the fact that 
up to now they couldn’t do much worse. 
For us there is down-to-earth help in 
the chapter devoted to October. 

March is another high point. Here 
the Way of the Cross and the Seven 
Dolors are viewed in retrospect — and 
reverse — from the Commital to the 
Condemnation. No striving for novelty. 
Just a deeper realization of what took 
place that day. Each chapter is of merit 
and the whole is bound together with 


cings of poetry, some quotes, some 
riginal. 

This reviewer always has enjoyed 
haring books and friends but this is an 
xception. This attractively bound vol- 
me does not leave my home —or, to 


Why pray the Way of the Cross? 
irst, in making the Stations we pray 
ithin the embrace of the Church. Sec- 
condly, the more promptly we receive 
the Sacred Word itself as God’s messen- 
ger and shelter it, the more profoundly 
we enter into the mystery of Christ. 
Further, when we pray the Way of the 
Cross, we walk in the footsteps of Jesus. 

The Sacred Way is a book of twenty 
meditations on this crucial road. The au- 
thor suggests that the scriptural text at 
the opening of each meditation be read 
aloud, the prayers meditated in silence 
with the petitions spoken in common. As 
the author states, “That we live and die 
is a matter of experience. That we live 
for the Lord and die for the Lord we 
know only by faith. . . . Only by faith 
do we perceive that we do not live for 
ourselves or die for ourselves; for Christ 
has died and has regained life in our 
stead” (p. 11). “Where two or three are 
gathered” means the enlivening of faith, 
a beacon light to others. Therefore, the 
petitions which conclude each meditation 
are meant for the “two or three” who 
pray together — the family or friends. 

Each group of petitions begins with a 
salutation to Christ and the prayer, “We 
beg for Your intercession at the throne 
of the Father,” continues with requests 
in keeping with the sentiments of the 
meditation, and ends with a reason for 
the petition, for example, “For You are 
our peace” (Eph. 2:14). 

The communal quality of these twenty 
meditations strikes the reader immedi- 
ately. Following the scriptural text, the 
meditations plunge him at once into the 
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be more explicit, my bedside table, for 
it can be profitably read around the 
calender year after year. 
— Cora Murrau 
Rock Island, Ill. 


SACRED WAY: Biblical Meditations on the Passion of Christ, by 
Engelbert Newhausler, translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B., 
Helicon Press, Baltimore, 1960, 128 pp., $2.98 


whole context of biblical revelation; the 
Passion is not isolated but is studied in 
the thinking, throbbing milieu of its 
happening. Further, it is woven into the 
whole backdrop of the Old Testament 
and of Jewish tradition. For example, 
apropos the people’s preference for 
Barabbas, the author writes, “Holy Writ 
sees through, as it were, the evident 
play of power and understands the event 
according to the ancient divine rule of 
sacred exchange and sacred substitution” 
(p. 40). This emphasis is not merely 
backward — toward the old covenant and 
the Jews — but forward, into the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ born during the Pas- 
sion and filling in daily what is wanting 
to the sufferings of Christ. The demand 
on faith in Christ Himself and in His 
Mystical Body is strong; the fruit is an 
increase of faith and loving zeal for what 
my neighbor’s need can add to my faith 
and to the growth of the Church. My 
suffering fits into the pattern of Christ’s 
suffering. As the author says, “God 
makes men bearers of the cross, just as 
He makes some prophets and disciples” 
(p. 54). 

This unusual book of meditations de- 
serves a wide public. It is highly recom- 
mended for those who want to grow in 
love of the Cross and of the God-Man 
who hung on it, who want to pray with 
the Church, who want to know what it 
means to love one’s neighbor, who want 
to be purified. The translation reads 
smoothly; the whole is a beautiful work. 

— SisrER Mania Assunta, C.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN, see H. Walgrave, O.P., Sheed & 
Ward, New York, 1961, 378 pp., $8.50 


To John Henry Cardinal Newman 
must be given the credit of beginning 
the ecumenical dialogue in the English- 
speaking world. His was a dialogue with 
his own conscience noted play-by-play 
in his masterpieces, An Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, de- 
fended in Apologia pro Vita sua, and 
given a philosophy in his Grammar of 
Assent. 

Fr. Jan-Hendrick Walgrave, O.P., has 
given us an insight in depth into New- 
man’s “existential dialectic of con- 
science.” Sheed & Ward’s English trans- 
lation of Newman, le Developpement 
du Dogme reaches to the heart of the 
mystery of reunion: the action of Cath- 
olic doctrine on the human conscience. 

It was the idea of the development 
of Christian doctrine, from Christ’s time 
to our own, that demonstrated the 
vitality of Catholic truth to this “mod- 
em Augustine.” Starting from his real 
or living assent to the existence of God, 
Creation and Providence, and _ the 
growth-characteristic of everything cre- 
ated, Newman arrives at the necessity of 
an infallible authority to guarantee an 
authentic contemplation of God-at-work 
in his conscience. 

In four lengthy sections, Fr. Walgrave 
analyzes (1) the origin and develop- 
ment of Newman’s thought from his 
motto “Holiness first” to the theory of 
the development of doctrine; (2) the 
general, specific and social psychology 
of development; (8) the problem of 
guaranteeing immutability, together with 
the development of doctrine; and (4) 
the merits and defects of Newman’s 
doctrine. 

While noting Newman’s lack of a 
genuine metaphysic of development 
from potentiality to act, Fr. Walgrave 
seems to me to miss a very pertinent 
circumstance: Newman was writing for 
the Oxford movement, which at his time 
seems innocent of any thorough-going 


metaphysic. He was writing against the 
devotees of scientism—an equally un- 
metaphysical coterie. It is for profes- 
sional theologians such as Fr. Walgrave 
to give Newman’s psychology and apolo- 
getic the metaphysical basis it lacks: 
for Newman’s sound psychology certainly 
has its roots in the being of things, as Fr. 
Walgrave concedes in defining his 

“system . . . as an existential dialectic 

of conscience. A ‘dialectic,’ that is, a_ 

mental process by which an initial 

proposition takes on a fuller signifi- 
cance by the reduction of antitheses” 
to a more concrete synthesis; a dia-— 
lectic ‘of conscience,’ since what con-— 
science makes known to us constitutes” 
the starting-point of the dialectical 
movement; an ‘existential’ dialectic, 
because it does not originate in an 
apparent contradiction of ideas, but 
in an actual experience of opposite 
tensions — a universal experience aris- 
ing out of the very nature of man” 

(p. 237). 

This is admirable philosophical analysis, 
an arrow pointing the way to continua- — 
tion of Newman’s dialogue. Existentialist 
philosophers and theologians have found — 
in Newman a “break-through” from ab- 
stract theology to a theology developed 
from a concrete situation. This is the 
theology of the Bible; this, Fr. Wal- 
grave notes, is the theology of St. 
Augustine. This accounts for Newman’s 
perennial popularity; his is a living 
thought, because he leads us to real 
assents. 

His method of argument —from the 
intuitions of conscience “naturaliter 
Christiana” to the need for an external, 
visible authority in the Church — can- 
not be overlooked by latter-day Catholic 
ecumenists. 

— Fr. Denis, O.C.D. 

Shrine of Mary, Help of Christians 
Holy Hill, Wisconsin 
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The “religious issue” has been de- 
cided in the recent election by the 
ppeal from booklets and bogus oaths to 
ballots. Now the problem of creating a 
y human philosophy of Church and 
State relations in the United States be- 
gins. The Puerto Rico situation under- 
lines our present need: research on the 
problem. This volume presents a handy 
state-of-the-question within which the 
newer problem can be approached. 

The political science background of 
Professor Jerome G. Kerwin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago qualifies him admir- 
ably for this attempt at summation. As 
he concludes on the last page (192) of 
his volume, “There are theories of 
Church and State, but in the words of 
Grover Cleveland, is it not a condition 
rather than a theory which confronts 
us?” And (he implies) is not this con- 
dition our American pluralism, in 
which Catholics’ weak suit is interfaith 
relations? 

He would answer: yes, the problems 
of American Catholic public-relations are 
problems in understanding specifics 
rather than applying a theory; the 
Roman Catholic Church has always ap- 
proached the Church-State question on 
a very pragmatic, day-to-day basis. 
Therefore a Catholic man can under- 
stand this day-to-day problem by mixing 
with those of other faiths, by discussing 
the nature of our disagreements in an 
atmosphere of charity and irenism, even 
“by the setting up of a National Com- 
mission on Interfaith Relations” (p. 
191). (Like the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews?) 

Understanding our Protestant, Jewish, 
and a-religious neighbors is the need of 
the hour, and the tools of understanding 
are research on the specific problems 
confronting a divided Christendom, 
coupled with the willingness to listen in 
the American dialogue. A bibliography 


! 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CHURCH AND STATE, by Jerome 
G. Kerwin of the Catholic Viewpoint Series, Introduction by John J. 
Delaney, Hanover House, Garden City, 1960, 192 pp., $3.50 


of pertinent sources would make this 
question even easier to research. But 
just what is the question? Is not the 
reason why the Church-State question 
has remained unanswered because it 
was never properly asked? While all 
Christians have distinguished Caesar’s 
world from Christ’s, the question is not 
just “what are the things of Caesar and 
the things of Christ?” Certain affairs, 
such as marriage, education, and public 
morals pertain to both Christ and politi- 
cal government —or in current terms, 
to the Church and to the State. It has 
been the century-long concern of the 
Popes to free religion from State con- 
trol—and that is the reason for Cath- 
olic intransigence about Catholic educa- 
tion, Catholic marriage, and Catholic 
morals. It is an equally heart-felt con- 
cern of the U. S. Constitution that 
political government must not inject 
itself into religious concerns. The U. S. 
Constitution leaves the Catholic Church 
free to pursue its religious ends. With 
this the Church is supremely content. 
The right Church-State relationship in 
Anglo-Saxon history demands the fulfill- 
ment of Cardinal Stephen Langdon’s 
categorical imperative: “The Church in 
England is, and of right ought to be, 
free.” 

Freedom, however, can be a divorce 
as well as a human encounter, especially 
in education. Religion is integral to edu- 
cation. Many would like to see the 
Church-State educational relationship 
end in a divorce. Prof. Kerwin would 
like to see a separation of powers, but 
a fruitful communication of experiences 
and resources taking place. For example, 
he advocates experiments on “the type 
of educational system which can best 
make use of available resources without 
dependence upon the state” (p. 182). 

Freedom with co-operation for the 
common goal: that is the answer Prof. 
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Kerwin gives. The pragmatic steps 
which this co-operation takes in the 
“mixed sacred and secular areas” must 
be settled by the responsible authorities. 
Perhaps Prof. Kerwin gives too little 
notice to the fact that Church-State rela- 
tionships have constantly occupied a 
large part of our Bishops and theolo- 
gians’ attention. Certainly the specifics 
are being assessed constantly and, in this 
reviewer's judgment, more judiciously 
than most scholars realize. Let us recall, 
here, that Church-State problems will 
have a large place in the deliberations 
of the coming Ecumenical Council. A 
commission on Church and State is 
studying this very area. Here will be one 
of the few opportunities our Bishops 
have to give a universal answer as a 
basic Catholic requirement for a success- 
ful resolution of a universal question. 


In this area, the Church through the 
magisterium has always clarified vexed 
situations admirably on a_ theological 
level. And much American socio-political 
philosophy has consisted in applying 
sound theology to the human situation. 
Here lies a great opportunity for prog- 
ress along the very tortuous road of 
the relations between Church and State 
in the United States. 

Prof. Kerwin’s book is a step toward 
the necessary state-of-the-question: what 
is the proper relation between Church 
and State in the United StatesP But 
researchers still must clarify the state 
of this question before a completely 
satisfactory answer can be given. 

— Fr. Dents, O.C.D. 

Shrine of Mary, Help of Christians 
Holy Hill, Wisconsin 


Action 


[F YOU love Me, keep My commandments.” Not just the Old Law 
ommandments, but also the new commandments of Christ — such 
3: becoming perfect as God is perfect, and getting the Gospel to 
very creature. 

Attempting, as we must —all of us, lay and religious alike — 
) fulfill these obligations of perfection and apostleship, forces 
s into a life of unremitting action. 

The Christian life is an active life. It is diametrically opposed 
y idleness, procrastination, and irresponsibility. It is equally op- 
osed to feverish activity, characterized, usually, by noise, super- 
cial motivation, indiscriminate zeal, and misdirection: for instance, 
any of our parish activities and most, if not all, of our national 
ventions. 

Action, to be really Christian, must be strong, intense, deeply 
otivated, and always ruled by the virtue of prudence (not spine- 
ss caution but real prudence, which does not always choose the 
fest means to an end, but chooses the best means, which some- 
mes happens to be the most difficult and involves the greatest 
sk). 

Genuine Christian action is not incompatible with contempla- 
on, nor a threat to anyone’s spiritual life, and is, definitely, an 
yportant aspect of man’s spiritual life. 

The whole of a man’s life is God-glorifying, self-sanctifying, and 
orld-redemptive, as long as it is charged, ruled, and crowned 
ith love. The central question is not: how hard does he work? 
either is it: how much time does he spend in prayer? It is, 
ther: how much does he love God and man? 


FatTuer WituiaM, O.C.D. 
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What makes action human? Christian? Father Lange, an Oblat 
of St. Francis de Sales, answers these questions with clarity an 
precision. 
} 


Human Action 
Joseph Lange, O.S.F.S 


ANYONE who has seriously and earnestly tried to live a devow 
life has found himself wondering at times whether or not he 1 
making any progress. Sometimes he feels he is worse off than whe 
he began; sometimes he finds it hard to believe he can do an 
good at all. 

In these moments of doubt and uncertainty it is often consolin 
to remind ourselves of what is now a very popular Catholic teack 
ing: as long as we are in the state of grace, all our good action 
are pleasing to God and efficaciously meritorious. And if we hay 
in a special way dedicated ourselves to God, we profit and progre§ 
even more by our good actions. Add to this a daily morning offer 
ing and a specific renewal of intention before at least our mot 
important actions and there seems to be no reason at all to wort 
about our progress — but somehow it seems too easy. The way 
is often described, it is too easy. 

In an effort to make sanctity more appealing, there has been 
considerable watering-down of theological and ascetical principle 
Statements like: if you are in the state of grace, you merit k 
all your actions; or, if you make a morning offering, you mal 
your whole day a prayer — statements like these are terribly mi 
leading. They possess the semblance of truth but not its integrit 
The phrasing is appealing but the message is inaccurate. The que 
tion of merit, to be sure, is a very complicated problem, ultimate 
ending in mystery. There are a number of disputed issues and | 
least as many uncertainties, but, on the other hand, there are som 
things that can and ought to be known. 
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In the first place, being in the state of grace is not sufficient to 
nder a man’s every action meritorious. If we are in the state of 
‘ace, we know that God loves us and that He has produced in 
; the very love by which we love Him in return. And yet, as 
. Francis de Sales says: “We do not love God without inter- 
ission, because in this mortal life charity is in us as a simple 
abit, which as philosophers have remarked, we use when we like 
id never against our liking.”* Or, in other words, grace is opera- 
ve in us only when we choose, only when we act as human beings, 
hich introduces the most important and fundamental distinction, 
z., between acts of man and human acts. 


uman Freedom 


The distinction is familiar to anyone who has a nodding acquaint- 
ce with Thomistic or Aristotelian ethics, and most parochial 
hool products have met it under the guise of the conditions 
scessary to commit formal mortal sin. On the one hand are all 
ose actions we perform through habit and routine, by reflex, 
ithout deliberation, without choice, sometimes even unconsciously. 
n the other hand we have the human actions, those in which we 
ercise our freedom by consciously determining to act in this or 
at way. 

Now, without going into all the various degrees of willingness 
\d all the conditions that affect it, the point is that just as we 
» not commit formal mortal sins without sufficient reflection and 
Il consent of the will, neither do we merit as much as we might 
nd sometimes not at all) unless these two elements are present. 
nere is a great deal of difference between having the power to 
yerate and actually using it. A newly baptized baby is in the 
ate of grace, but he will neither merit anything nor commit any 
1 until he reaches the use of reason, until he is able to deliberate 
id choose. 

With the infant the situation is clear enough. In our own case, 
e question narrows down to a question of freedom and the ele- 
ents implied by it: knowledge and consent. 

It is usually a good idea to know what you are doing, but in 
e order of merit the important question is not what, but why. 


| Treatise on the Love of God, St. Francis de Sales, trans. by H. B. Mackey, 
;.B., Newman Press, 1949, p. 171. 
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To act out of routine, aimlessly and without purpose, is to vitia 
the possibility of merit. The action is not specifically human so i 
cannot be meritorious. Grace perfects nature — true. It can and does 
give a supernatural quality to our good actions, but first of all 
these actions must be good, and to be good they must be done 
with a good purpose, explicit or implicit.* This is why St. Francis 
de Sales said: 

Curiosity, ambition, disquiet, the not adverting to, or not considering the end 
for which we are in this world, are the causes why we have a thousand times 
more hindrance than business, more worries than work, more occupation than 
profit; and these are the embarrassments, Theotimus, that is, the silly, vain, and 


superfluous undertakings with which we charge ourselves, that turn us from the 
love of God, and not the true and lawful exercises of our vocations. 


A concern for God and the things of God requires at least a 
knowledge of the necessity of that concern and a positive choice 
to be thus concerned. To be concerned about God is to love Him, 
or vice versa, to love Him is to be concerned about Him. But 
whether you call it love or concern, there is a practical difference 
between being in love and acting out of love. A man converted to 
grace from infidelity by Baptism or from sin by Penance, such 
a man has recognized and chosen God as his ultimate concern, 
as the One to be loved above all things. But this does not mean 
that his initial decision is forever irrevocable or even that it will 
be the predominant factor in every subsequent choice. The man 
is still free and he is still human. He is a Christian, incorporated 
into the body of Christ, capable of acting with and in Christ 
toward the working out of his salvation. The problem he now 
faces is no longer one of being, but of acting, and there’s the rub. 


Need for Awareness 


If he is going to act as a Christian, he can no longer act thought- 
lessly and inadvertently. Somehow he must intend to please God 
in this particular action and this is by no means equivalent to 
saying that he must avoid intending to displease Him. Life is 
not all either-or; some of it is in-between. Some of it is in the 
area of the thoughtless, the routine, the less-than-human acts, the 
“acts of man.” How many actions we perform every day without 


*Cf. Our Life of Grace, Canon F. Cuttaz, trans. by A. B i 
pp. 245-270. , trans. by ouchard, Fides, 1958, 
8 SFS, op. cit., p. 538, 
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flecting or deliberating, without exercising our freedom of choice! 
hese actions are clearly devoid of merit; they are not free. 
But what of those actions that are free, that are human, but 
e not consciously directed toward pleasing God? Theoretically 
e question is easily answered. It is not necessary to have an 
ress purpose of doing everything for God. That intention is 
plicitly contained in the union we have with God and in the 
rojection, as it were, of our initial surrender to him. But try to 
ply that solution to a practical situation and the difficulties are 
Imost endless. When are we acting implicitly for God and when 
re we just being thoughtless? How often does our implicit in- 
ention to please God take precedence over our explicit intention 
) satisfy ourselves? “Great saints,” says St. Francis de Sales, “never 
roduce any mortal sin, but still they produce some useless, im- 
vature, harsh, rough and ill-flavored actions. . . . And who will 
eny that slight angers and little excesses of joy, of laughter, of 
anity and of other similar passions, are unprofitable and unlawful 
1ovements? Yet the just man brings them forth seven times a day, 
nat is, very often.” 


Nivided Lives 
I am certainly not trying to deny the possibility of meriting by 
n implicit intention, but I am trying to show that it does not 
appen as often as we are frequently led to believe. Our whole 
fe is not a continual accumulation of merit simply because we 
re in the state of grace. It would be excessively rigorous and, 
1erefore, wrong to conclude that an action must be entirely good 
it is to be good at all, because our actions certainly do admit 
f various degrees of goodness. From the aspect of intention, the 
vel of goodness would correspond to the extent to which we 
ave purified our intention. The more we act only out of love, 
1e more we act only to please God, by that much more can we 
sider our actions to be good. But first of all and primarily, they 
ust somehow be directed to God if they are to be good. Perhaps 
a example of St. Francis de Sales will help. 

For even as young girls love their husbands properly if they have one, yet 


do not cease to greatly love rings and trifles, or their companions with whom 
they amuse themselves extravagantly in playing, dancing, and silliness, busying 


4 Ibid., pp. 424-425. 
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themselves with little birds, little dogs, squirrels, and other such playthings; — 
so these young and novice — souls have truly an affection for the sacred Lover 
yet they admit with it a number of voluntary distractions and diversions: so thai 
loving Him above all things, they yet busy themselves in many things, whiel 
they love, not according to Him but besides him, out of Him, and without Him 
In truth, though little irregularities in words, in gestures, in apparel, in pastime: 
and follies, are not, properly speaking, against the will of God; yet they are 


not according to it, but out of it and without it. 


And since they are not according to the will of God, they can 
not be meritorious. Here, of course, we are in the area of venia 
sin and imperfection. Are there any of us who pass a whole day 
without a single venial sinP Never become impatient? Never speak 
harshly or uncharitably? Never allow our minds to wander or 
vain and useless things? These things are slight, certainly, and we 
should not become scrupulous about them, but we should be 
aware of them. 

My point is that we do commit many, many venial sins an¢ 
imperfections and by that very fact exclude the possibility of merit 
ing by those actions. Mortal sin deprives us of charity altogether 
Venial sin “benumbs it and deprives it of the use of its activity 
so that charity remains without action, sterile and unfruitful.” 

Obvious? Yes, indeed. But is it not the patently obvious thai 
we often overlook? And is it not true that we do waste muct 
of our day, every day, through thoughtlessness, inadvertence, im 
perfection, and venial sin? Do we not fail repeatedly to lay up fol 
ourselves treasures in heaven precisely because we overlook the 
obvious opportunities? Let me repeat: our whole life is not ¢ 
continual accumulation of merit simply because we are in the 
state of grace. 

But before we lapse into thoroughgoing pessimism, there is ; 
brighter side that we should also inspect. We mentioned earlie 
that our actions, if they are good, admit of various degrees o 
goodness. “The Council [Trent] speaks of good works indifferently 
and without reservation, giving us to understand that not onh 
the great and fervent, but also the little and feeble works caus 
the increase of holy Charity, but the great ones greatly, and th 
little much less.”" 


5 Ibid., p. 419. 
6 Ibid., p. 168. 
7 Ibid., p. 182, 
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Once we are united to God in sanctifying grace, sharing in His 
e, acting with Him, in Him, and for Him, then our natures are 
ised above themselves and our natural good actions take on a 
sw and vital supernatural quality. All other things being equal, 
e greater our share in this divine life, by that much more are 
ir good actions pleasing to God. And, again, all other things 
sing equal, the more freely we offer our actions to God, the 
ore pleasing they are to Him. This raises two more points for 
msideration: (1) How do we grow in the divine life? and (2) 
That must we do to act with the greatest possible freedom? 

The first of these questions is perhaps the basic one of all reli- 
ous life and the answer to it is love. The more we love God, the 
ore He will share with us His own divine life. But this only 
its the question off one more step. Now we have to ask: How 
) we grow in the love of God? And obviously we cannot give 
1 adequate answer to that problem in these few pages. Relative 
-our problem though, we can establish a pertinent connection 
stween growth in love and our own contribution to meritorious 
tions. 

St. Francis de Sales believed the essence of any act of love to 
> a movement of the will toward union with the beloved. This 
ovement is primarily an act of self-donation, that is, a decision 
give oneself to the beloved. For this reason, love does not require 
ternal actions in order to exist. It suffices that the lover will 
be united to the beloved, that he choose to give himself. 

A lover is a giver. The acts ordered by his will to effect a union 
ith the beloved are nothing other than self-donation. He rids 
mself of all that might be displeasing and does all he can to 
ease. He is willing to spend his money, his effort, and his time 
whatever way will best please his beloved. In a word, he gives 
mself. He offers his beloved the gift of his self-sacrifice, and 
cause of this total dedication, though not intrinsic to it, he 
forms all those actions which are necessary to accomplish his 
ion with his beloved. 


he Wholeness of Love 

All of this has bearing on our question because priests, reli- 
ous, bishops, and all those who by strong resolution dedicate 
eir lives to God —all of these in a special way have made an 
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explicit and solemn donation of themselves to their beloved, 
God Himself.* This special dedication establishes a special re 
tion between God and ourselves, a special community of reciprocal 
love. And because we do share in this special relationship, as long 
as we are faithful to it, our good actions are especially lovable to 
God. It is analogous, mutatis mutandis, to a man having several 
loves, loving one more than another. If one shows him special 
signs of affection, he will love that one more than another who 
appears cold and indifferent to him. So it is safe to say that ou 
good actions are more lovable to Him and are therefore more 
meritorious.° 
Another dedication of our lives and our actions to God is the 
morning offering. It is a daily repetition and reaffirmation of out 
intention to live primarily for God. It, too, is an act of love and 
as often as we repeat it, assuming sincerity, we grow in love for 
God. For as often as we declare our love for God, He loves us in 
return, and He “never loves a soul more without bestowing alse 
upon her more charity, our love towards him being the proper, 
and special effect, of his love towards us.”*° 
But what effect do these general acts of love have on our actions! 
And in what way do these actions affect our spiritual progressi 
The most prosaic answer to these questions is that the act o} 
special dedication and the morning offering make our whole live: 
or our whole day a prayer. We have already seen that this is ¢ 
bit too general to be meaningful. The discussion which follows is 
somewhat less appealing, but, in our opinion, it makes more sense 
To begin with, we presuppose both sanctifying grace and sin 
cerity. We also presuppose that any action is good by the ver 
fact that it exists; ie., whenever an action is performed, it join 
all those things already in existence which objectively redound t 
the glory of their Creator. This is metaphysical goodness, whicl 
exists apart from anything we can do about it and which ha 
no bearing at all on the subjective or personal value of our actions 
: ee P 544, 
Pitaiprtne of Siew why this uid ‘ot dist tne uEM te aes neal 
from Augustine’s opinion that this question should not even be asked, this is no 
the question we are examining here. We are indicating an objective difference i 
the level or degree of love between those who have and those who have no 


dedicated themselves to God by a special act. 
10SFS, op. cit., p. 181. 
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Equally irrelevant to the present discussion is the consideration 
f objective or material goodness. The so-called moral object of 
n action, important though it be, does not determine ultimately 

e subjective morality of an action, and the subjective element is 
rimarily what concerns us here. 
To come to the point, the subjective moral goodness of an action 
arises from the good intention of the one who performs it. In 
other words, an action itself is morally indifferent; it receives its 
moral value from the disposition of the actor. If an action is offered 
to God as an expression of love, that action is not offered because 
it is good; rather, it is good because it is offered. The goodness 
lies in the intention, not in the act itself, for the act is only the 
external accomplishment of the inward intention. Together they 
form a single moral unity. But if the external act is somehow im- 
peded, the act of love still stands because it is the intention, not 
the action which counts.” 

We all understand that a man who intends to commit robbery 
sins by that very fact, whether he actually commits the robbery 
or not. As regards meritorious actions, the same thing holds true. 
A man who intends to distribute all his money to the poor, by 
that very fact performs an act of charity, whether he actually does 
so or not. If his intention is a true and sincere intention, he will 
carry out his purpose unless impeded by some significant circum- 
stance. If his intention is not sincere, it values him little or nothing. 

In short, it makes no difference what sort of actions we offer to 
God (except those that we know to be sinful). What does matter 
is the intention of offering them. The actions all by themselves 
are not pleasing to God; what does please Him is the intention 
superimposed on them. And if we perform a thousand actions in 
one day, having offered them once to God, in reality we have 
made only one act of love. On the other hand, if we renew our 
offering many times during the day, we make that many more 
acts of love. The point is that the actions themselves are the things 
offered, not the offering. And it is the offering which is the act 
of love. 

Now, in spite of what was just said, the influence of the morning 
offering on our actions is not without effect, nor are those actions 
in the concrete simply the things offered. By the very fact that 


11 Summa, II-I, q. XX, Art. 3, sed contra and II-I q. XX, Art. 4. 
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we perform them we may be reminded of the intention we should 
have, which is more especially true of those actions which are by 
their nature good than of the indifferent acts which are made 
good by our intention. That is to say, we are more liable to think 
of the proper intention when performing an act of virtue than 
when performing an indifferent act such as eating or drinking. 

Along the same line, the actual giving implied in the external 
action provides the best test of sincerity against all self-delusion. 
The actual giving, the concrete suffering, the real sacrifice — these 
things are the demonstrative proof that we mean what we say 
when we offer our lives and our day to God. 

From another point of view, because the actions offered form a 
moral unity with the intention of offering them, the actions so 
dedicated are pleasing to God. This does not mean that each 
action is a separate act of love, but rather that all together the 
actions are our gifts and little though they be, they are precious 
because they are given out of love and by one who loves. 

Moreover, the morning offering helps to keep alive and active 
the general intention we have to do all for God. This, of course, 
increases the probability of an implicit God-directed intention in 
those actions we perform in which we do not explicitly advert 
to God. 

And, finally, each daily renewal of our love brings with it an 
increase in grace, which after all is said, is the ultimate founda- 
tion and indispensable support of every meritorious action. 
This means that every time we perform a good action that day, 
because we act out of a deeper supernatural life, we please God 
more and we merit more. This brings us back again to the question 
of good actions and the problem we raised earlier: How do we 
increase our freedom? 


Criterion of Aliveness: Awareness 


Once again there is a wide variance between theory and practice. 
Theoretically we can say that a man acts most freely when he 
consciously and deliberately chooses a certain path of action, with 
the qualification that he is unhampered either by external circum- 
stances or by any inner obstacles arising from pride and con- 
cupiscence. Perfect freedom is the reward of the perfect man 
the saint. 
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On a practical level, for those of us who have not yet reached 
hat stage, it can only be indicated in passing that the common, 
veryday religious practices are the very things that help to make 
As free. They all work together toward our ultimate and most 

gent desire, that of dying to self and living with Christ. 

Of all the various practices, the two most conducive toward 
acting freely are recollection and the formulation of a specific 
intention before each action. The full, the real, the profound value 
of any religious practice can never be understood except in rela- 
tion to all the rest, but for our purposes it should be enough to 
say that being “collected” in God’s presence means that we are 
aware of the offering we have made to Him. And from this there 
follows naturally either a renewal of our love or a reaffirmation 
of our desire to give this particular action to Him. Each time we 
act thus, each time we consciously advert to God and direct or 
offer our actions to Him, we eliminate the element of doubt in- 
volved in the implicit intention and we act much more humanly, 
that is, much more freely. 

This is the best we can do. The rest is up to God. By perform- 
ing our actions as perfectly as possible, not so much in their actual 
execution as in their sincere and conscious intention, we provide 
the supernatural with the natural basis which it needs if it is to 
operate effectively. And this is why St. Francis gave these words 
of advice to his Visitandine Sisters: “Their will,” he says, “should 
be in conformity with their outward actions, whether great or small; 
nothing must be done by routine, but by choice and application 
of the will. And if sometimes from force of habit the external 
action precedes the inward affection, at least let the affection follow 
instantly.”*” 

It is not easy to act this way all the time; as a matter of fact, 
it is not even entirely possible. But it is the ideal at which we 
should aim; it is the goal toward which we should direct our 
energies and our efforts. 

Sanctifying grace inhering in our souls establishes us in a direct 
supernatural communion with God. Our special dedication rein- 
forces this initial commitment and, at the same time, entitles us 
to the special love of God. The morning offering, as a daily renewal 


12 The Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis de Sales, trans. by Gasquet et al., 
Newman, 1945, p. 10. 
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of this dedication, contributes in a particular but limited way, 
that all three acting together spread the vigor and virtue of lo 
upon our good actions, entitling us to an increase in grace throug 
them. But the epitome of our efforts, the most perfect contribution 
we can make to any meritorious action is the conscious and de- 
liberate choice to perform that action for, with, and in God. ; 

As a concluding remark, the following words of St. Francis de 
Sales are both pertinent and practical: 


Great works lie not always in our way, but every moment we may do little 
ones with excellence, that is, with a great love. . - 
Those condescensions to the humors of others, that bearing with the clownish 
and troublesome actions and ways of our neighbor, those victories over our 7 
humors and passions, those renouncings of our lesser inclinations, that effo 
against our aversions and repugnances, that heartfelt and sweet acknowledgement 
of our own imperfections, the continual pains we take to keep our souls in 
equality, that love of our abjection, that gentle and gracious welcome we giv 
to the contempt and censure of our condition, of our life, of our pci 
of our actions: — Theotimus, all these things are more profitable to our souls 
than we can conceive, if heavenly love have the management of them.13 


13 Treatise, SFS, p. 541. 
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PRAYER TIME 
(In aridity ) 


Mother-like, the soul tiptoes into the still, dark room 
And by Faith’s night-light, burning dimly in the hall 
Looks long on the Beloved, 
Listens to His quiet breathing, 
Loves Him silently, 
And slips away, 
Leaving Him to slumber on, if He so wills, 
Until the sunbeams of Eternal day 
Shining on His eyelids awaken Him to play. 


—S.M. A. 


ather Somerville is a professor of philosophy at Fordham, and an 
xpert on Blondel. 


Maurice Blondel and the 
Philosophy of Action 


Father James M. Somerville, S.J. 


IT IS always risky to attempt to sum up the thought of any writer 
in a word or a phrase since it tends to stress one facet at the 
expense of others which may be equally important. Maurice 
Blondel, the eminent French Catholic philosopher who died in 1949, 
was never entirely reconciled to the fact that his philosophy was 
called “The Philosophy of Action.” The first time that the unwary 
reader comes upon this phrase he is apt to have visions of an action- 
packed western or of Teddy Roosevelt leading his Rough Riders 
into the thick of battle. 
_ Those who have a little more acquaintance with philosophy 
may think of John Dewey or of William James, both of whom 
emphasize the importance of action and doing in contradistinction 
to abstract speculation. William James, who read quite a bit of 
Blondel, thought for a time that their philosophies were moving 
along the same lines. It is of some importance to note then that 
James finally concluded that such was not the case. But the fact 
that the great American pragmatist was at first deceived into be- 
lieving that Blondel was of his tribe should be a warning to others. 
Maurice Blondel has been called a pragmatist by those who were 
not nearly so perceptive as James, and the confusion between 
pragmatism and the philosophy of action still persist in some 
quarters. A more unfortunate and misleading identification can 
scarcely be imagined. 

What then is action? Blondel never opposed thought to action 
since he always maintained that thought is the highest form of 
action. He considered that his own vocation as a philosopher was 
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to act by thought; for thought is the soul of action. When faced 
with the dilemma of choosing between the two, between theory 
and practice, Blondel refused the option. Authentic human action 
is suffused with rationality, and thought itself is the most intense | 
and interior form of action. 

Blondel’s reluctance to have the label “action” attached to his- 
philosophy is easily explained. When he published L’Action in” 
1893, he considered that this book constituted only one chapter 
of his total philosophy. He said that it was rather like a treatise 
on the Trinity which deals explicitly with the Holy Spirit and — 
does not provide any extended treatment of the other two Persons. 
Later on, in his trilogy on Thought, Being, and Action, the matter 
originally treated in his earlier book on action occupied only one 
of the five volumes. 


The Meaning of Action 

In spite of these protests, it must be allowed that “action” is 
the proper word to characterize Blondel’s philosophy. No philoso- 
pher can completely escape the inevitable. Plato deals with the 
good, Plotinus with unity, St. Thomas with existence. Since Blon- 
del’s philosophy is basically an ethical one and since he is a modem, 
we should not be surprised to find that he stresses the subjective 
counterpart of the good, namely, human action. 

Action expresses the inner dynamism of the spirit which is rest- 
less until it finds repose in the Absolute. Blondel believed that 
metaphysics is inseparable from the quest for the good. However, 
it is not the abstract idea of the good that interests him, but the 
concrete reality itself. Philosophy must treat of life and its moral 
exigencies, not simply of logical abstractions. Years before the 
first of the existentialists began talking about “engagement” and 
man’s need for confrontation and personal commitment to values, 
Blondel had already written: I am involved; I must act. My actions 
carry with them the weight of an eternal responsibility and even 
at the price of blood I cannot purchase nothingness. Our acts fol- 
low us and they cannot be undone. The past is forever, and what 
I have done is a burden which I must bear to the end. What I 
shall know and the way I shall know it depends largely on what 
I am and have done. 

Like Plotinus and Augustine, Blondel maintains that a moral 
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purification is necessary if we are to see things as they are. Those 
who would come to the truth must do the good. Fac et videbis. 
Blondel has little patience with those who spend their time specu- 
lating about reality yet never have the courage to live the truths 
which they extol in the abstract. To be a philosopher, one must 
set one’s own house in order so that the light may not meet the 
darkness of deep prejudices and inveterate habits of selfishness. 
One is reminded here of St. Augustine’s advice to the pagan whom 
he invites to live as a Christian and see whether or not the truths 
of the Christian faith do not acquire a new lucidity and cogency. 

If this seems like a pragmatic test for a doctrinal position, it 
must be remembered that virtue does not make doctrines true; 
it can only reveal their meaningfulness by removing impediments 
to clear vision. A condition is not a cause. The sincerity of a 
philosopher is not measured by the intensity with which he holds 
a speculative position, but by his willingness to commit himself 
to a way of life. Cornelia De Vogel in her recent article in Inter- 
national Philosophical Quarterly (Feb., 1961) shows that even 
for the Greeks the ultimate test for the true philosopher was not 
his dialectical ability but his living of the truths which he pro- 
claimed in theory. 

Thus, there is nothing particularly new about Blondel’s position. 
What is new is his ability to convert the common belief that 
philosophers should practice what they preach into a science of 
action. Science is of the necessary, and if there is a connection 
between action and thought, between life and light, it is for the 
philosopher to show that it is a necessary one and that there are 
certain immanent laws, ultimately moral and metaphysical laws, 
which govern the degree of one’s insight. 

There are many ways of showing this necessary connection be- 
tween action and thought. An artist cannot impose his ideas on 
matter without a long training in the techniques of sculpture and 
painting. He must first infuse a law into his own members learning 
through discipline how to hold the chisel or the brush. He must 
also learn the nature of the material substance that he is fashion- 
ing. It is by doing that one learns. To incarnate an idea in matter, 
to give a “soul” to stone, a certain asceticism is necessary. (Some- 
one has wickedly observed that artists who lack discipline become 
art critics.) The fingers of the trained artist are instinct with reason. 
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They seem almost to think. And as the project progresses, th 
half-formed matter speaks to the artist, revealing potentialities that 
may not have been envisioned in the original exemplary idea o 
the work to be done. ; 

So it is with philosophy. It requires discipline, and not merely 
the discipline of logic and dialectics. What the philosopher oval 
he must do. And in doing he learns more about himself and his 
hidden potentialities. Thus, knowledge is not a superfluous luxury. 
It must be put to work by receiving a body in action. Nor is this . 
enough: man is a social being who cannot find himself or know 
himself adequately until he finds and knows others. Since no man 
is an island, human action is not complete until it becomes co-_ 
action and co-operation with others. So action embraces the family, 
the nation, and the race. 


The Levels of Action 


Now if we tum within and trace human action back to its 
source, we find that interior action has various levels, beginning 
with the simplest sensation and perception, up through all of the 
terms that express action (the Latin “io” nouns), and ending with 
volition and contemplation. These are all action in Blondel’s sense; 
for action is a transcendental reality which is coextensive with the 
whole of life. It is, in fact, the manifestation or epiphany of the 
silence of being. Being in its silence is not static; it is not an 
eternal axiom nor an unmoved mover, not a thing, nor a concept. 
At its zenith it is Pure Act. 

One does not touch the intensity of Pure Act until one has 
spelled out, per gradus debitos, the lower manifestations of being. 
Each lower form of interior action fails to exhaust the dynamism 
of life. Those who would live on the level of the senses soon 
discover that they disappoint. Sensation is a form of inner action, 
of course, but it does not use up the quasi-infinite appetite for 
personal fulfillment that drives every man to seek something be- 
yond it. Science seems to be the ultimate fulfillment for some; 
others make an idol of esthetic action or social action. But they 
are all fetishes the moment one tries to infinitize them by pre- 
tending that they satisfy man’s hunger for the absolute. Something 
always remains over and above the energies devoted to these limited 
forms of action: Aliquid superest. Man seeks to coincide with a 
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. of infinite action which concentrates the whole of reality at 
2 point; it would be the condensation of all of the beauty, truth, 
Zoodness, and unity in the world. While we are never able to 
each back within ourselves and grasp this intense center of unify- 
ng action, its presence there is the motor and arché of every other 
orm of action. It is immanent to us, yet it transcends everything 
alse. 

There is an analogy of action here which reminds us of the 
Thomistic analogy of proper proportionality. At the limit is the 
rimary analogate which is the action of an infinite being whose © 
0 be is to act, whose esse is agere. The human spirit necessarily 
eeks to coincide with such an action, and unable to reach it or 
eproduce it within itself, it can only stand and wait. If man is 
o share the divine action in the fullest sense of the word, he must 
lispose himself for the gift. And this, too, is an action. Call it 
wumility, devotion, “disponibility”: it is only by recognizing the 
imits of our own action that we can hope to share in the plenary 
iction of infinite being. And by a strange paradox, it is this atti- 
ude of passivity and openness to the influence of a higher action 
hat enables man to be himself. For the human spirit cannot even 
ye human without the divine. 


[The Road to Being 


What then is the role of the inferior forms of action? Is man to 
lee from every lower manifestation of being by turning his back 
yn the many-splendored aspects of life? Blondel’s Platonism is not 
scapist; he does not look on the finite as evil. On the contrary, the 
pirit must constantly shuttle back and forth between the poles 
f its aspiration toward the fullness of being and its experience of 
yeing’s more available manifestations. Action feeds on the concrete 
eflections of the pure white light that is differentiated and re- 
racted through the prism of time and matter. These levels of 
ife form a spectrum stretching from the most elementary sensa- 
ion to the most sublime contemplation. The pity is that we so 
asily stall on one of the levels. Or if we are resolved to avoid 
his pitfall, we may go to the other extreme and attempt to leap 
ompletely off the spectrum into the void. The experience of 
ranscendence is had by going into the spectrum, by grasping the 
vhole panoply of its colors, and by seeing that each color is at 
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the term of a ray that leads to and from the central focal point 
which is the mysterious source of light, the “hearth” of being. 

From our point of view it might seem that being is the intense 
distillation of the various levels of life, just as white light is made . 
up of many colors. But primordial being and action are not the 
totalization of their finite manifestations. The “infinite” is incom- | 
mensurable with the finite. It encompasses all of the perfections 
of its limited expressions —and it is something more. Here the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts: Aliquid superest. | 

The “road to being” then, to use Heidegger's expression, is not 
a blind leap off the spectrum, nor is being a totalization of all 
of the perfections of life. We approach it by an action which em- 
braces wholeheartedly the entire hierarchy of actions without los- 
ing the essense of any of them. This synthetic or unifying action 
cannot objectivize being by turning it into a thing, but it does 
point the way toward the incommensurable source of all action. 
Each level of action and value is like a string on a harp, and 
each string gives off its own peculiar sound. No single note, how- 
ever, can utter the name of the source. And if a giant wind were 
to set every string vibrating in unison, that is, if a man were to 
experience in succession or simultaneously every form of inner 
and outer action, he would still not hear the silence of being. 
“The wind blows where it will, and thou hearest its sound but 
dost not know where it comes from or where it goes.” Yet the 
sound of creation elicits a sympathetic resonance within us; it 
touches an inner chord which reverberates like a high-frequency 
harmonic of what we experience in a low key on the phenomenal 
level. What is heard within is a very rare and very pure tremolo 
that stands between the full diapason of concrete experience and 
the silence of being. 

The philosopher is the citizen of two worlds; or rather, an 
inner and an outer world live and act in him. Concrete experi- 
ence, divorced from its hidden inner source, easily absorbs all of 
our energies; it encloses us within the specious present which we 
try to infinitize and eternalize. On the other hand, if we despise 
the world of sense and its particular instances, we retreat to a 
world of solemn abstractions and lose our vital contact with life. 
The road to being is in function of both poles. The concrete ex- 
periences of life must never become so absorbing that we cannot 
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stand off from them and grasp their essence. We cannot possess 
eauty without putting a certain distance between it and ourselves. 
‘Touch not beauty,” says the poet. Let the rose be and do not 
try to have it, for it will wither the moment you touch it. There 
is a sadness or pathos in all contingent things, like Virgil’s lacrimae 
rerum, and that is why he also says that memory, which is in- 
teriorization, tends to purify sensible experiences by creating per- 
spective and by giving them a more delicate kind of existence 
in the inner spirit: Haec olim meminisse juvabit. Literal outer 
action must be interiorized; the letter must yield to the spirit, so 
that the mind is dilated; and once we have tasted this detachment 
which expands the soul, we begin to live on a new level of in- 
ferior action. We do not need many experiences nor repeated in- 
stances to grasp the essence of things or the spirit that is enclosed 
in the letter. One instance can be enough. The more interior action 
becomes the more universal it becomes and the more it seems to 
ypproximate the mysterious universality of being. 


Inner and Outer Action 


There is an outer action which expands from man, as a center 
or source, into the world. It is expressed in art, institutions, and 
society. It draws its nourishment from the world and transforms 
what it receives before giving it back to the world. And there 
s a complementary inner action, ever deepening, which begins 
xt the periphery of man’s organism in sense life, and by a kind 
f ingathering or purification of one’s spiritual forces, converges 
coward the total interiority of pure action without ever reaching 
t. But somewhere, deep within the spirit, action and being are 
me. As already noted, when the sound of creation is distilled in 
in intense, platinum thread of a melody, it almost seems to merge 
with the silence of being. But this is only the view that begins 
it the periphery and moves inward and upward. We must now 
hift our perspective and begin with that which is already within 
nan, prior to all experience. 

No one has ever seen the light. It shines in the darkness and 
loes not become visible until it strikes an object. We see all things 
n the light; yet in another sense we do see the light in the luminos- 
ty reflected in the object. In lumine videmus lucem. Even if we do 
10t grasp being in its source, we do contact it in its concrete 
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manifestations, that is, in action and in the products of action 

There is a light which illumines every man coming into th 
world and it filters down from the inner recesses of our bein 
toward the periphery. The deeper we go in, toward the hidde 
source of action, the more profound is our penetration of the oute ; 
world. The shadow of a man lengthens when the sun sets directl 
behind him, and the shadow moves out toward the infinite horizon 
Similarly, our action, as our experience of its length and breadth 
and height and depth increases, reinforces our belief in the light 
of being which is directly back of our innermost self, even though 
it cannot be seen directly. All things are seen in the light; all 
action is an epiphany of being. 


Our Free and Necessary Action 


The world, then, is not without its lessons and one cannot dis- 
pense with the experience it provides, nor with the inner light. But 
action is divided not only longitudinally, as inner and outer action, 
it is also divided latitudinally. There are two parallel wills in man. 
The first is a deeper action or primordial will which seeks the 
infinite and cannot rest until it finds it. This action is necessary 
and it expresses the very essence of a finite, rational being. But 
there is also a conscious, explicit action or will; it is free and seeks 
to find an object equal to the élan of the deeper will. These two 
wills operate, as it were, side by side, and in order to bring the 
free and the necessary wills into equation, man travels through 
the whole world like a pilgrim in search of his identity. Symboli- 
cally, to find oneself it is necessary to embrace freely the world and 
the whole of reality. Outer reality becomes the bridge over which 
one must cross if one is to bring the conscious will into equation 
with the primordial will. Objectivity, or being in the traditional 
sense, lies at the point where these two wills arch toward one an- 
other in their parallel expansion. Reality is the keystone or stopgap 
which is cradled in the arms of the subject’s twofold action. One’s 
grasp of being is the more authentic to the extent that there is 
an increasing adequation between what the explicit will freely em- 
braces and what the implicit will necessarily seeks. 

But if being is only that which fills the gap or cleft between 
two subjective loves, is not the world merely my representation? 
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low Blondel is no more an idealist than he is a pragmatist. 
Vithout the world there would be no representation of it, and 
ithout exteriority there would be no interiority. Being is both 
‘ithin and without. If it seems to lie at the juncture, between two 
ibjective movements, this inner representation is the intentional 
anslation and reflection in us of an outer reality. It is only be- 
ause there is a world that we can interiorize it. 

The genesis of action is analogous to the genesis of any living 
1ing. A tree grows up only by laying its roots more firmly in the 
arth. We do not see the roots, and in the expansion of our action 
ato the world we are only conscious of what appears in the move- 
ent outward. It is by reflection that we become aware of the 
iterior life and of action’s hidden roots in being. There is no 
xpansion outward without an interior intensification and deep- 
ning. Therefore, if being lies at the point where man’s free action 
; integrated into his necessary action, this centrifugal movement 
r exodus has its counterpart in an inverse or centripetal action 
f the subject which plunges from the periphery of the organism 
wward toward the light of being. The being that we find outside 
; the echo of an abiding presence within. We would not find it or 
ven seek for it were it not already vitally operative in us prior 
> our discovery of it in the world. “You would not seek me if 
ou had not already found me.” 

The truth of Platonism lies in its acute realization of the fact 
aat each particular experience of objectivity on the overt level 
; an embodiment and explicitation of the being that is already a 
acret presence within. Outer experience fills up those things that 
re lacking in the spirit’s necessary orientation toward the absolute. 
ut experience is not enough; when we have gone through the 
yhole world, the being that we are seeking will be found waiting 
pr us at the place where the journey began. The being within 
alls to the being without, and it is through the action of the 
abject that they are brought together. We analyze the world that 
re find, cutting it up into manageable morsels that can be assimi- 
ited. We synthesize and interiorize these fragments under the 
ominion of the regulative presence of being within. So it is not 
nough to find the world; we must reconstitute it on a higher level 
arough the action of the subject under the inner rule of the light 
f being. 
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Creative Action 
There is a unity that man puts into the world by his art an 
by his social action. But there is also a unity in the cosmos which 
exists quite independent of man’s action. Wherever there is unity, 
there is being, and wherever there is being there is a subject for 
which it is an object. Berkeley attributed the being of the world 
to the divine perception. But his esse est percipi left no place for 
action. If the world, as object, lies between the two phases of man’s 
free and necessary action, may it not be said that, independent of 
man’s perception of it, the real universe which we find and do 
not create stands at the apex of the double action of an infinite 
subject? Between the originative action of the Creator and the 
inborn instinct of all creatures to return to their source — at the 
turning point of God’s action —lies the being of the world. It is 
the point where His efferent, efficient action ends and becomes an 
afferent movement of finality and return. To be, is to be from 
God and toward God. The world goes out from Him and it must 
boomerang back to His expectant hand. The impetus of its neces- 
sary return is proportional to the dynamism of His free production 
of it. Here there is adequation between the necessary and the free, 

that is, between the two faces of action. 

Each man’s action is a kind of recapitulation of the history of 
the universe. It is true that man does not create being or the 
world, but he must re-create it within himself by interiorizing it 
and by lifting it up to the level of the spirit. Action then introduces 
new meaning into the world as it fashions matter and molds it 
according to an ideal pattern. The temptation of naturalism and 
idealism is to suppose, each in its own way, that by inserting an 
infinitesimally small degree of meaning into the world man is the 
creator of all values and meaning. But the fact remains that be- 
yond all human creativity lies a cosmic rationality that man does 
not put there but only finds. The difference between human action 
and the primordial action which constitutes the world is that the 
latter generates, not an ideal representation of the world, but 
its very being. 

From this point of view, human action is the reverse of divine 
action. Man draws nourishment from the affluent waters of the 
cosmos that flow into him on the levels of sensation, perception 
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id science, and these same waters are returned to the world trans- 
rmed by the unifying action of the spirit. Man breathes in the 
orld and exhales it. He is at the turning point of the movement 
- assimilation and production. The world, on the contrary, is at 
ie turning point of God's action, and among the things that have 
weir being as the term of the divine action is man himself. So 
man is the vinculum or bond of creation, in that the meaning 
[ the world flows into him and out from him, he may be said to 
capitulate the world in himself. Unfortunately, he is subject to 
1e illusion that the being and unity which he discovers is his 
wn creation. But if there were a man who was at once the creator 
F the world as well as its discoverer, he would indeed be the 
ubstantial Vinculum in whom all things hold together: in quo 
mnia constant. He would truly recapitulate all things in himself. 
ll creation would be from him and in him and unto him. He would 
arn by experience and discovery what he knew from the begin- 
ing, in principio, in the hearth of being. He would be patient 
f his own action: the high point of creation and the low point of 
1e divine immanence and personal presence in the world. In him 
1e twofold action of God descending would meet the twofold 
ction of creative ascending. The apex of the action of a finite 
ature would be identical with the nadir of infinite action. 


‘he Supernatural 

For the philosopher such a consummation can only be sug- 
ested, not as a fact but as a possibility. The science of action deals 
ith the necessary. It cannot deduce the fact of the Incarnation and 
f man’s supernatural vocation from any of the exigencies of nature. 
‘0 do so would be to deny that the supernatural is a gift. But 
' philosophy cannot establish, with regard to the supernatural, 
hat “it is,” it can at least show where the point of insertion of 
race into nature would lie. The dynamism of human action in 
ne concrete seems to go beyond man’s power of realization. Can 
ll the élan of human action be from nature? Reason can only 
how that this overplus of action may be the manifestation that 
here is something more in man than man himself. In any case, 
hilosophy has no right to enclose man within the squirrel cage 
f nature. It must leave open the question of an hypothetical higher 
ocation. It is enough if philosophy shows that reason necessarily 
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asks questions which it cannot hope to answer on its own grounds. 
The answer, if it exists, will have to be provided by a higher science 
whose principles of verification transcend those of philosophy. And 
this too is a necessary and scientific conclusion; for if the science 
of action cannot explain all of the data which it uncovers, it is 
the sanity of reason to leave the question open. 

But there is one more step which reason can take. Not being 
able itself to provide an answer as to whether or not man has 
been offered a gift which lies within the province of God’s free 
choice, it can provide an outline of the conditions that would nor- 
mally have to be realized on the part of man for him to receive 
the gift. If it is true that those who do the truth come to the 
light, then human action must surrender its idols. It must cease 
trying to infinitize any one of the levels of action. Detachment 
leads the way to moral purification and rectitude of will, and these 
are the conditions which must be introduced if one is to prepare 
the way of the Lord. So let not those who have never made the 
test complain if they have not found a speculative answer to a 
question which, after all, must be asked with one’s whole being 
and action. If there is an answer, it will be discovered in and 
through an attitude that involves active expectancy rather than 
a determination not to receive. This expectancy is itself an action. 
And who can say that it comes entirely from man; for even the 
desire for a good desire may still be a grace. 


The Problem of Christian Philosophy 


Blondel’s philosophy need not end with the hypothesis of the 
supernatural. It completes his thought, but even without it he 
has provided a rich framework within which one can work on the 
strictly philosophical level. It would be wrong, then, to condemn 
him, as some have done, for rigging up a kind of pre-established 
harmony between faith and reason. He is, of course, a “Christian” 
philosopher with a strong sense of historical realities. He would 
certainly not pretend that a separate philosophy is possible ot 
desirable, nor does he think that one can have a nonconfessiona! 
philosophy in the sense in which one can develop a neutral physics 
or mathematics. Christianity is an historical fact which even un. 
believers acknowledge, and many notions such as process, person 
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and creation have entered into the common fund of ideas which 
now constitute public knowledge. 

Why then should Christians deny their own patrimony and enter 
the lists with one hand tied behind their backs so that they reason 
as though nothing had happened since Aristotle wrote the Posterior 
Analytics? Perhaps one of the reasons why philosophy has become 
so arid in nominally Christian circles is that too many are trying 
to keep the left hand from knowing what the right hand is doing. 
Phenomenology, and Blondel’s phenomenology in particular, deals 
with every kind of human experience and action. It is freed from 
the need to abstract or extract the elements of a scientific phi- 
losophy from life as it is lived in the concrete. Action concerns 
everything in man that is in any way a datum of human existence: 
knowledge, love, volition, desire, and even faith. The phenomenon 
of man living in the twentieth century is a rich area for investiga- 
tion and analysis, and it is in his action that man reveals him- 
self, and more than himself. That is why Blondel began his philo- 
sophical enterprise with a study of action and why, now more 
than ever, he will best be remembered as the philosopher of action. 


SUN-TOUCHED 


There is always a dying: 
always a disappointment downs 
lover and doubter (at times, twins) 
as they look aslant at the town’s 


citizens never dying: 
but these too, these all round with love, 
puffed with their pride, in their still time, 


as they look for answers above 


flowered green of their dying, 
wander afield and alone. 
Even the doubter who kneels takes 
live flowers from lettered stone. 


— JosEPH Jor. Kerrn 


Dr. John C. Wu, professor of law at Seton H. all University, Newark, 
N. J., is the well-known author of The Interior Carmel and Beyond 
East and West. | ‘ 
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Spiritual Life and the Lay 


Apostolate 
John C. H. Wu 


To Restore All Things in Christ 


IT IS said that blood is thicker than water. But the blood of Christ 
is infinitely thicker than the blood of mere men. It is His most 
Precious Blood that has united us as members of one family, a 
family that knows of no bounds in space and no end in time. Our 
family began with Adam and Eve, was renewed by Christ through 
the Fiat of Mary, and will continue to grow until the last man has 
-given up his breath and time is no more. This family is none other 
than the Mystical Body of Christ, the Holy Catholic Church. 
Today we are gathered from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south, and meet in this New Jerusalem with 
one heart to study together the ways and means of spreading the 
kingdom of God in this critical age of ours, so far as we laymen 
can be of any help. At the same time this coming together is more 
than a mere conference, it is a pilgrimage, a joyful homecoming 
of brothers and sisters from all parts of the world to pay our filial 
homage to our Holy Father, the Vicar of Christ, gloriously reigning. 
I can find no words to express adequately the joy of our hearts. 
Let me therefore borrow the inspired words of King David: 
Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity: 


Like the precious ointment on the head, that ran down upon the beard, the 
beard of Aaron, 


Which ran down to the skirt of his garment: 
As the dew of Hermon, which descendeth upon Mount Sion: 
For there the Lord hath commanded blessing and life for evermore (Ps. 182). 
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It was Christ who promised us: “Where two or three are gathered 
in my name, I am there in the midst of them” (Mt. 19:20). Are 
we not meeting in His name? And we are more than two or three; 
| we represent the five continents of the globe. So we can be abso- 
lutely sure that He is here with us. He has also said “. . . if two of 
you agree over any request that you make on earth, it will be 
granted them by my Father who is in heaven” (Mt. 18:19). What 
a tremendous promise this! As we believe and hope, so we shall 
receive. 

_ What, then, should be our request? What is our true desire? To 
my mind, it is to see all things restored in Christ. It is to this end 
that we want to pledge ourselves wholeheartedly to do our humble 
part as auxiliaries to the holy priests of Christ. Our Holy Father 
has honored us by calling us “lay apostles” which title we can accept 
only with the humble wish and prayer that the Lord will make us 
worthy of the name. Besides, we must know our limitations. In my 
humble view, lay apostolate stands to the priestly apostolate in 
somewhat the same relation as an acolyte stands to the celebrant 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Our part is to serve, not to 
command; not to work independently of the hierarchy, but to 
collaborate; to follow, not to lead. I view the priesthood as such 
a sacred vocation that even in writing to my own son who is still 
in the seminary, I often sign myself as “Your potential altar boy.” 
This does not mean that I idolize the priests. No, I honor them 
because of Christ, who has picked them out to represent Him. 

Having defined the relation between the lay apostolate and the 
priesthood, let me go on to give some concrete contents to the 
notion of restoring all things in Christ. The first thing to restore 
is our own souls. 

The starting point of lay apostolate is the cultivation of our own 
interior life, so that we may never cease to strive for perfection 
until Christ is formed in us. We can never be perfect, but our 
perfection consists in our constant striving after perfection. In the 
spiritual life, not to advance is to fall back. Our progress is neither 
eastward nor westward, but inward. Our external activities, to 
be of true value and to be fruitful, must flow from the spirit of 
charity which we imbibe from the Holy Spirit who dwells in us. 
Before we can share Christ with others, we must make our own 
His mind and His heart. 
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It is true that we lay apostles have to live in the world, and © 
make frequent contacts with all kinds of people. It is true that © 


we do not belong to the cloister, but to the hearth. But it is pre- | 


cisely because the field of our activities lies in the exterior world, 
that we need even a greater degree of inwardness of spirit than 
the holy monks and nuns in the cloisters, if we are not to fall prey 
to the endless distractions of the world, if we are not to be per- 
verted by the spirit of the world instead of converting others to 
the love of God. Since we cannot live in the cloister, it is all the 
more reason why we should build an inner sanctuary for the Blessed 
Trinity to dwell in. 

One of the greatest things that has happened in this twentieth 
century is St. Pius X’s recommendation and encouragement of 
frequent or even daily Communion on the part of the faithful. 
It has introduced a new tone into the spiritual life of the laity, 
the tone of childlike trust and boundless confidence, so necessary 
in this age of unprecedented confusion and insecurity. Our present 
Holy Father has further encouraged and facilitated the frequent 
reception of the Sacred Body of Christ. We receive the Holy Eucha- 
rist, not because we are holy enough to receive our Lord, but 
because we are so lacking in holiness and in strength that we need 
Him desperately to keep our souls alive and strong. If we break 
our fast with Christ in the morning, Christ will sup with us in 
the evening. Frankly, I do not believe that anyone can be a sincere 
lay apostle who does not receive Holy Communion as frequently 
as he can. Love seeks what it has found. i 

Our Holy Father has said, “It seems that henceforth something 
really unprecedented is in store for the whole human race. . vi 
Perhaps God wills to urge men to more concrete and earnest 
searching after Jesus? . . . Perhaps the world will be led, as 
never before, to seek help from the Church in order to be saved?” 
(His Holiness Pope Pius XII to Girls’ Movement of Italian C. A., 
October 2, 1955.) If we lay people could live such a full Christian 
life that the marvelous effects of the Sacraments of the Church 
in us are manifest to the outside world, it would go a long way 
toward the realization of our Holy Father's vision. 

In order that Christ may be formed in us, we must intensify 
our devotion to the Holy Spirit. It was the Holy Spirit who con- 
ceived Jesus in the immaculate womb of Mary. It is the selfsame 
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Holy Spirit who must conceive the new man, the living image of 
_Christ, in our souls. The Holy Spirit can help us to follow the 
example of Christ more perfectly, and to realize fully our divine 
sonship. 

An intensified devotion to the Holy Spirit will at the same time 
reinforce our devotion to our heavenly Father, to the humanity 
: of Christ, and to the Blessed Virgin. The Holy Spirit is the Soul 

of our Church, and our Church has always been guided by Him. 
This is why she is infallible in her teachings. When we look at 
the Liturgical Year, we shall find what an emphasis the Church 
has laid on Penetcost, with so many Sundays following as a con- 
tinuation of the great feast. All the saints and great leaders of 
our Church have been most intimately devoted to the Holy Spirit. 
But the leaven of the Spirit has not yet permeated the bulk of 
Christians. It is high time for us lay apostles to start a vigorous 
movement in honor of the Holy Spirit. It will usher in a new era 
in the spiritual life of the laity. 

We are living in an age fraught at once with the greatest dangers 
and the greatest hopes. We need most of all to invoke the Holy 
Spirit to enkindle our hearts with the intensest fire of love, to 
enlighten our minds with the brightest light of wisdom, and to 
instill into our souls a spirit of fearlessness in the face of dangers. 
Whenever I think of our age, I recall the beautiful story in the 
life of St. John of God. A hospital was on fire. He managed to 
rescue all the sick people from the fire, because the fire that burned 
in his heart was greater than that which raged around. We can 
cope with the problems and dangers of this atomic age of ours 
only with the fire of the Spirit that burns hotter than any bombs. 
But the wonderful thing about the fire of the Spirit is that it burns 
but does not consume. When the Spirit gives the fire of love, He 
never fails to give also the water of wisdom and interior peace. 
He makes us understand that true followers of Christ have nothing 
to lose but everything to gain. He assures us that whatever may 
happen, “everything helps to secure the good of those who love 
God” (Rom. 8:28). 

We lay apostles of Christ must try by hook — though not by crook 
— to avoid the burst of another global conflagration. We must pray 
to our Lord to have pity on the weaknesses of mankind, and to let 
the cup pass from our mouths, But in order to follow our Lord to 
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the very end, we should couple our requests regarding external 
things with the reservation: “only as Thy will is, not as mine is.” 
If we ask for our sanctification, no such reservation is necessary, 
for in this matter we already know His will, and we are only 
asking for the grace we need to accomplish His will. As to the 
course of human history, we should by all means ask and work 
according to our lights; but in the meantime we must remember 
that in many things His thoughts may not be our thoughts and 
- His valuations may differ from our valuations. The more humbly 
we make our requests the more likely God will grant them to us, 
for in so doing we leave sufficient room for the unutterable groan- 
ings of the Spirit within us. 

In the meantime, since we wish to become apostles, let us 
assimilate the philosophy and the dispositions of the Prince of 
Apostles, St. Peter. No one knows the day of the Second Coming 
of Christ. At all events, the day is almost two thousand years 
nearer now than in the time of St. Peter. Yet even then St. Peter 
and the other Apostles were mentally prepared for this momentous 
event. His words should make us alert: “But the day of the Lord 
is coming, and when it comes, it will be upon you like a thief. 
The heavens will vanish in a whirlwind, the elements will be 
scorched up and dissolve, earth, and all earth’s achievements, will 
burn away. All so transitory; and what men you ought to be! How 
unworldly in your life, how reverent toward God, as you wait 
eagerly, for the day of the Lord to come, for the heavens to shrivel 
up in fire, and the elements to melt in its heat! And meanwhile, 
we have new heavens and a new earth to look forward to, the 
dwelling place of holiness; that is what He has promised. Beloved, 
since these expectations are yours, do everything to make sure that 
he shall find you innocent, undefiled, at peace” (2 Peter 3:10-14). 

It is, above all, the interior peace that our Lord promised: “Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give to you; not as the world gives do 
I give to you. Do not let your heart be disturbed, or be afraid” 
(Jn. 14:27), 

We must pray and work together for the peace of the world. 
But we must treasure the interior peace, the peace of Christ, above 
the external peace of the world. For only with peace of mind can 
we work effectively and constructively for the peace of the world. 
Mr. Vittorino Veronese spoke of “the primacy of the spiritual and 
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the priority of supernatural motives over even the noblest earthly 
motives, such as those of the family and the Fatherland.” This has 
my hearty endorsement. Even our prayer for the peace of the world 
must be supernaturally motivated. We ask for peace, not so much 
for the sake of our own lives as for the lives of those who have 
not yet heard the Gospel, who have not yet had the supreme 
privilege of tasting our Lord and finding Him sweet. 

__ Of course, we should ask for some more years of grace for our- 
‘Selves that we may have more time to serve Him here on earth 
and to work for our spiritual maturation. As Archbishop Montini 
has said, “Catholicism is a fine and a great word, but, when it 
comes to translating it into actual fact, immense spiritual strength 
is needed, a heart overflowing with kindness and charity; the 
spirit of the Cross and of the Gospel must be alive within us.” 
This process of translation takes time. But perhaps a new style of 
Christian mysticism will hasten the process. 

I hope that no one will be put off by this much abused word 
“mysticism.” Christian mysticism is not to be identified with such 
extraordinary phenomena as levitation, ligature, stigmatization, 
supernatural visions, and the gift of prophecy. These are graces 
gratuitously given by God to whom He pleases, mostly for the 
sake of other souls. They must be respected wherever they are met, 
but they are not to be sought. Nor is mysticism necessarily of the 
speculative and abstruse sort like that of Meister Eckhart. To my 
mind, the most representative type of mysticism is to be found in 
the Gospel. The words of our Lord are so simple that the most 
ordinary intellect can understand them to some extent; and so 
profound that no man of genius can ever fathom their meanings 
and mysteries. The parables and analogies employed by Christ 
are gateways to the highest wisdom. 

The typical Christian mysticism is simple and practical: it con- 
sists in seeing God in the events of daily life; it finds the most 
extraordinary in the most ordinary. It is a more or less unconscious 
habit of referring everything to God. 

One of the most charming pieces of mystical literature is to be 
found in our Holy Father's address on the bee, delivered in 1948 
to a national convention of the apiarists of Italy. The subject 
matter could not be humbler, but the tone could not be higher. 
In that masterpiece, our Holy Father has presented, in a nutshell, 
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the quintessence of ascetical and mystical theology. For me it 
constitutes the canon of the lay apostolate. After giving a most 
accurate description of the delicate ways of the bees, our Holy 
Father wishes that men “would learn to do by intelligence and 

wisdom what bees do by instinct. Working like bees with order 

and peace, men would learn to enjoy and have others enjoy the 

fruit of their labors, the honey and the wax, the sweetness and 

the light in this life here below.” The Holy Father observes that 

the bee is not like the butterfly which flits from flower to flower 

out of pure caprice, still less like the wasp and the hornet, brutal 

aggressors, who seem intent on doing harm with no benefit for 

anyone. “The bee pierces to the very depths of the flower’s calix 

diligently, adroitly, and so delicately that once its precious treasure 

has been gathered, it gently leaves the flowers without having 

injured in the least the light texture of their garments or caused 

a single one of their petals the loss of its immaculate freshness.” 

From this His Holiness draws a most wonderful lesson for the 

practice of fraternal charity, which, I venture to think, has a 

special application to the lay apostles. “Let them learn, therefore, 

to enter with respect, trust, and charity into the minds and hearts 

of their fellow men, discreetly but deeply; then they, like the bees, 

will know how to discover in the humblest souls the perfume of 

nobility and of eminent virtue, sometimes unknown even to those 

who possess it. They will learn to discern in the depths of the 

most obtuse intelligence, of the most uneducated persons, in the 

depths even of the minds of their enemies, at least some trace of 

healthy judgment, some glimmer of truth and goodness.” 

This piercing insight into the essential goodness of human nature 
furnishes a tremendous lift to our spiritual life. It gives us a 
rationale, so to speak, for loving all men, including our enemies. 

One cannot help marveling how an apparently insignificant crea- 
ture like the bee could have led to such heights of moral theology. 
But the climax is not yet. At the end of the address to the apiarists, 
our Holy Father uttered, with an almost unconscious spontaneity, 
a few words whose profundity is matched only by their simplicity, 
bringing contemplation within the reach of all Christians. I quote: 
“As for you, beloved sons, who while bending over your beehives 
perform with all care the most varied and delicate work for your 
bees, let your spirits rise in mystic flight to experience the kindness 
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of God, to taste the sweetness of His word and His law (Ps. 18:11; 
118:103), to contemplate the divine light symbolized by the burn- 
ing flame of the candle, product of the mother bee, as the Church 
sings in her admirable liturgy of Holy Saturday: Alitur enim 
liquantibus ceris, quas, in substantiam pretiosae hujus lampadis 
apis mater eduxit. (For it is nourished by the melting wax, which 
the mother bee produced for the substance of this precious light)” 
(from “Pius XII on Bees” translated with an introduction by 
‘Augustine Klaas, S.J., Review for Religious, July, 1948. Reprinted 
in 46 The Catholic Mind, 776-779, 1948). 

This style of spirituality is the newest as well as the oldest. It 
is the style of the Beauty, ever ancient and ever new, of the Blessed 
Virgin, of Francis of Assisi, of Brother Lawrence, and of Therese 
of Lisieux. Like “the whisper of a gentle breeze” (3 Kings 19-12) 
it finds an echo in the innermost core of the human heart. The 
“mystic flight” is true contemplation, seeing the truth ex ictu oculis, 
by a flash of the eye, in the words of St. Benedict. Unlike medita- 
tions, which proceed slowly from point to point, a mystic flight 
does not distract our attention from our daily duties, but only 
sheds a radiance over them. It is a glimpse of heaven, accompanied 
by a shout of joy in the heart. It sweetens our labor, and transforms 
us into cheerful givers and grateful forgivers. 

If the lay apostle can make this style his own, he will be able 
to remain recollected in the midst of a busy life. In his apostolic 
activities, he will understand that to convert a pagan is not to 
lead him away from himself, but rather to help him to find the 
Divine Light shining amid the darkness of his own soul. All 
apostolate consists in nothing else than helping to remove the dark, 
thick-laid opacity surrounding the Divine Light in the soul of a 
person, that he may be made aware of the precious treasure that 
he carries within him. This leads us to the problem of introducing 
Christ to the Orientals. 


To Bring Christ to the East 

In trying to introduce Christianity to the East, we cannot too 
often remind ourselves that Christianity is something beyond East 
and West, for it belongs to the whole world, and the whole world 
belongs to it. The Eastern peoples generally have the impression 
that Christianity is a Western product which the West tries to 
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import into their countries along with other commodities. We 
know, of course, that this impression is wrong; but we also know 
that such an impression, however wrong and whatever factors 
may have contributed to’it, does exist in the minds of many. This 
is one of the most serious impediments which must be removed 
before the heart of the East will open itself to the reception of 
the Gospel. 

I am not criticizing the past efforts of the missionary priests in 
the East. I have not met a single priest, whether Occidental or 
Oriental, who does not sincerely appreciate the cultural heritage 
and moral traditions of the East. In fact, some priests have delved 
so deeply into various aspects of Chinese civilization that they 
have become recognized authorities in Sinology. But missionary 
priests have been all too few, and their influence could not possibly 
counteract the overwhelming impression of aggressiveness that the 
Western States created in the minds of the Asians in the nine- 
teenth century. 

As we know, priests who intend to go to the mission fields have 
been given proper training in their seminaries, in which they have 
had to spend many years, not only on philosophy and theology, 
but also on the history and culture of the country to which they 
are to be sent. But what about us lay apostles? If we want to go 
to a foreign country to help in spreading the Kingdom of God, 
two questions present themselves to us. First, are we sufficiently 
informed about the Kingdom of God and its infinite riches? Can 
we afford to spend so many years as the priests in theological 
studies? If not, how are we going to get the necessary equipment 
for our work? This problem requires very careful deliberations, 
into which I cannot enter here. The second desideratum is to 
acquire some basic knowledge about the country and the people 
with whom we are going to work. A greater part can be learned 
only during our stay there; but we must know something about 
the culture and religion of the country before we go there. This 
again requires some special preparation. I shall content myself 
here with some general considerations with regard to the Far East. 

The first thing to keep in mind on going to a foreign country 
is that human nature is essentially the same, and that underneath 
all the diversities of customs and ways of life are hidden “seeds 
of the Logos,” which, if exposed to the quickening influence of 
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divine grace, will blossom into beautiful Christian virtues and bring 
forth the fruit of wisdom and sanctity in due season. All natural 
religions are sprung from these seeds, but they are never abso- 
lutely pure, because everywhere cockle grows together with the 
seeds of truth. It is only by the light of revelation that we can 
discern and sift the one from the other. 

The lay apostle must therefore make his own the mind of the 
Church, as so clearly delineated by our Holy Father in Evangelii 
Praecones: “The Church from the beginning down to our own 
time has always followed this wise practice: let not the Gospel 
on being introduced into any new land destroy or extinguish 
whatever its people possess that is naturally good, just, or beauti- 
ful. For the Church, when she calls people to a higher culture and 
a better way of life under the inspiration of the Christian religion, 
does not act like one who recklessly cuts down and uproots a 
thriving forest. No, she grafts a good scion upon the wild stock 
that it may bear a crop of more delicious fruit.” 

This is the perennial vision of the Catholic Church, which has 
been expressed in a great variety of forms by experienced mis- 
sionary priests. In his book on World Christianity, Father John J. 
Considine, M.M., makes the thoughtful observation that it is in- 
advisable for apostolic workers “to study the errors in Protestant 
sects, in Buddhism, or in Mohammedanism, if we do so only to 
prove that we are right and all others are wrong. The spirit of the 
forward-looking Catholic is to grasp the elements which, when 
presented to those outside, will lead them to see the beauty of 
the true Church and to enter it with rejoicing” (p. 8). He further 
says: “Experienced missioners in almost every part of the world 
find in every religious system some elements of truth and many 
good people. Numerous adherents of even the crudest and most 
corrupt of religious systems, are subjectively sincere” (pp. 8-9). 
That subjective sincerity is in itself a real quality of positive value, 
a beautiful adjective, as it were, yearning to be mated to the right 
substantive. “Those outside the Church,” Father Considine con- 
cludes, “possess incomplete portions of the truth; possession of the 
full truth is to be attained by complete acquiescence in the teach- 
ing and life of the Church” (p. 9). This was exactly what His 
Eminence Celso Costantini was planning to do in China: “To 
conserve and deepen the ancient national Chinese culture, by 
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giving it the rejuvenation of Christianity.” In fact, this is but a 
crystallized formula of the living tradition of the Catholic mission-— 
aries in China since the days of Mateo Ricci. 

We must further understand certain notable differences between 
Western mentality and the Eastern. Somehow, the Eastern mind 
is quick at seeing analogies and identities, while the Western mind 
is keen in noting distinctions and differences. In his interesting 
book, Through Eastern Eyes, Father H. van Straelen, S.V.D., ob- 
serves: “In many parts of Asia, the people like to see a mist hang- 
ing over or surrounding the mountains; they prefer a sun which 
is more or less obscured by clouds or trying to pierce the haze to 
the clear, open broiling sun and sky. This same attitude shows 
itself clearly in their religious life. They prefer to blur the sharp 
contours. Precision in religious teaching touches them as something 
disagreeable” (p. 116). Father Frangois Hoang: “The Chinese 
know that science without conscience is the ruin of the spirit.” 

Father van Straelen further contrasts the Western mentality 
with the Japanese in words which seem to me equally applicable 
to other Asiatic nations: “The Japanese are a people of practical 
concrete experience. They are intuitive rather than analytic, and 
their way of understanding is opposed to the abstractions and 
deductions of pure intellectualism. They feel themselves more at 
home in the concrete, in the realm of sensible reality. We western- 
ers see the universe in terms of clear-cut distinctions; for us every- 
thing must be either black or white. But the Japanese, with their 
intuitive grasp of the concrete, see the innumerable shades of gray 
in the complex, ever-changing flux of sensible reality. . . . The 
greatest strength of the Japanese mind lies in the realms of intui- 
tion and sense for symbolism. Their poetry, art, and philosophy 
reflect their keen and subtle intuition of symbolic values” (pp. 
92, 98). 

Father van Straelen regrets that: “Often Westerners who have 
gone to the East have been unaware of the values of Oriental cul- 
ture and unprepared to appreciate the noble and beautiful ele- 
ments in Oriental life” (p. 123). He advises lay apostles to pay 
attention to the “vast field of Oriental mysticism, the experiences 
of those countless souls who sought union with God through prac- 
tices of self-denial and chastisement of the body. When Chris- 
tianity penetrates the social inheritance and spiritual traditions of 
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the Orient, we may expect to see new expressions of Christian 
* Asia as well as Europe has its testimony to bring to Christ, 
and I think salvo meliore judicio, that the final commentary on 
: the Gospels cannot be written until China, Japan, and India have 
been Christianized” (p. 51). 

I only wish to add that the exploration of the “vast field of 
Oriental mysticism” should not make us think as though there 
were no profound mystical elements in the heritage of the Catholic 
Church. It is only in the modern times that the Western mind has 
tended to be more and more analytically inclined. But the great 
saints and theologians as well as the Church herself have never 
shown a lack of balance between logic and mysticism, action and 
contemplation, reason and faith, nature and grace. 

The lay apostles, it is true, are more exposed to the Western 
currents; and therefore it would be profitable for them to taste 
something of the Oriental mysticism. But it would be even better 
if they would restudy Holy Scripture, The Imitation of Christ, 
the Fioretti of St. Francis, The Cloud of Unknowing, the works of 
St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Catherine of Genoa, St. Francis 
of Sales, Lallement, Jean de Caussade, Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
Dom Marmion, some cOmmentaries on the Rule of St. Benedict, 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, Father Garrigou’s Three 
Stages of the Interior Life, Arintero’s Mystical Evolution in the 
Development and Vitality of the Church, great encyclicals on 
spiritual and social subjects, and, finally, the Autobiography of St. 
Therese of Lisieux, which is a miniature summa of Catholic spirit- 
uality. Equipped with the spiritual wisdom of our Church, the lay 
apostles can then embark on the study of Oriental mysticism. In 
this way, they will not only enjoy some of the truly piercing in- 
sights of the Oriental mind, but also realize what the Orientals 
are really groaning and groping after. After wading through the 
mystical classics of the East, let the lay apostles return to the 
simple messages of the Gospel and of the saints, and they will be 
constantly thrilled to find unsuspected profundities under the cover 
of childlike simplicity. They will then understand that nothing 
could be more subtle, more mature, and more sublime than the 
doctrine of Spiritual Childhood. 

To my mind, one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
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history of the world is that in the few centuries immediately pre- 

ceding the Incarnation of the Divine Logos there arose in the East 
as well as in the West men of towering wisdom, whose stature has 
remained unsurpassed in the history of their respective countries. 
To confine myself to the East, men like Gautama Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, and Mocius expounded moral and 
spiritual doctrines which have not ceased to influence the lives 
of men in Asia, An amalgamation of their ideas constitutes the 
typically Oriental way of life and thought. But what seems to me 
to be of importance in the plan of Divine Providence is that these 
great men were meant to be pedagogues to lead men to Christ. 
This I can testify from my personal experience, and I have no 
doubt that it is true also of many other Chinese who have come 
to embrace the Catholic Faith. Among these converts, some have 
even become outstanding priests of Christ, such as Dom Celestine 
Lou and His Excellency Archbishop Paul Yupin. This is also true 
of my godson, Dr. Paul Sih, whose book From Confucius to Christ 
shows clearly how the Old paved the way for the New and de- 
pended upon the New for its conservation and rejuvenation. 
(“Confucius” in the title is used as the symbol for Chinese heritage 
in general. ) 

From my personal experience, the lessons and ideals which I 
had drawn from the Oriental sages were like a tally stick, which 
the Lord had placed in my hands, so that when I came to find the 
true Religion I could identify it as the other tally stick in His 
hands, because the notches and the indentures of the two fitted 
in perfectly. Confucius had taught us the importance of self- 
cultivation and the delight in learning as the starting point of all 
external accomplishments; and the affection between members of 
the family as the foundation of our love for our fellow men. Taoism 
had taught us the lesson of self-effacement and detachment from 
selfish motives as the only road to self-realization. Mocius had 
taught us to obey the will of God; and as God loves all men with- 
out discrimination, Mocius drew the conclusion that it is God’s 
will that we love all men without exception. 

Finally, Buddhism had taught us the transitory nature of the 
universe, the misery of all things that exist, and the all-embracing 
compassion for all our fellow beings and fellow sufferers. We 
should aspire to Nirvana, and lead others into it. As you know, 
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Buddhism believes in the transmigration of souls. All beings are 
entangled in the wheel of existence, which is called samsara. To 
‘be born in this world is to be subject to the merciless ravages of 
time. It was under the spell of Buddhism that I wrote a humorous 
summing up of the pathos of life: “A man respires, aspires, per- 
spires, conspires, inspires and finally expires.” For a soul to run 
the gauntlet of endless birth and deaths is the misery of miseries. 
Gautama Buddha, whose heart was extremely sensitive and whose 
imagination extremely fertile, saw all beings, including himself, 
to be drowning in an all-engulfing sea of misery. When he could 
no longer bear the crushing weight of this vision, he made up his 
mind to leave his royal family —his parents, his wife, and his 
child — to seek for himself and all other beings a way out of the 
wheel of life. After several years of hermitage and meditation he 
became suddenly enlightened. The goal was Nirvana, and the way 
was purification and self-immolation. But it was characteristic of 
him that unless all beings have entered into Nivana, he would 
rather go to hell to preach his doctrines of liberation to its inmates. 
“If I do not enter the hell, who else would?” This saying, attributed 
to the Buddha, was known to everybody in my generation. It is 
said that Buddha himself did enter into Nirvana in spite of his 
great wish, but some of his disciples are said to have remained 
Bodhisattvas, refusing to accept Buddahood, in order to save all 
others. But what is Nirvana? Nobody knows definitely what 
Buddha meant by Nirvana. But one thing is certain: it could not 
possibly mean annihilation. All his negations have reference to the 
realm of time and space: they have nothing to do with eternity. 

Recently, I have had the pleasure of reading Father Henrie de 
Lubac’s Aspects of Buddhism. His study of Buddhist charity is 
one of the most profound I have even known. Speaking of the 
Mahayana of the great Bodhisattvas, Father de Lubac has this to 
say: “According to this ideal, there is something better than holi- 
ness — the sanctification of others; something preferred to entry 
into Nirvana — leading others into it.— Here we reach the highest 
peak of Buddhism — one of the highest peaks to which humanity 
has attained” (p. 27). 

This contains a very significant message for us lay apostles. The 
Buddhist vision may be wrong, or, at any rate, quite inadequate. 
But there can be no question that Buddha and the Bodhisattvas 
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were sincere and bighearted. Their self-forgetting generosity had © 
something tropical about it. It was through the heart that Asia 
was won to Buddhism. To my mind, Buddhism is a false faith. 
But its style is that of St. Francis. Buddha is said to have tried 
to convert serpents, birds, vampires, harpies, and the other fan- 
tastic creatures imagined by the fertile mind of India. This he did 
because he believed in the transmigration of souls. But this should 
not blind us to his lovable quality of tenderness toward our fellow 
creatures. Were he a Christian, he would surely have called all 
the creation to praise God, as the Psalmist and St. Francis did. 
We may rest assured that in the plan of Divine Providence even 
the animals have a share of His care. Has St. Paul not said: “If 
creation is full of expectancy, that is because it is waiting for the 
sons of God to be made known. Created nature has been con- 
demned to frustration; not for some deliberate fault of its own, 
but with a hope to look forward to; namely, that nature in its turn 
will be set free from the tyranny of corruption, to share in the 
glorious freedom of God’s sons. The whole of nature, as we know, 
groans in common travail all the while” (Rom. 8:19-22). 

I do not want to compare our Lord with any of the Asiatic great 
men, for He is beyond all compare. So I will take St. Paul and 
other saints for comparison with the great Asians. The Bodhi- 
sattvas generous wish to remain outside of the ultimate goal of 
Nirvana in order to lead others to it is movingly beautiful. It may 
even look somewhat foolhardy to some reasonable Christians. But 
we simply cannot be full Christians if we do not, at least occa- 
sionally, move beyond reason. Look at St. Paul! He wrote to the 
Philippians: “For me to live is Christ and to die is gain. But if to 
live in the flesh is my lot, this means for me fruitful labor, and 
I do not know which to choose. Indeed, I am hard pressed from 
both sides — desiring to depart and to be with Christ, a lot by far 
the better; yet to stay in the flesh is necessary for your sake. And 
with this conviction I know that I shall stay on and continue with 
you all for your progress and joy in the faith, that your rejoicing 
in my regard may abound in Christ Jesus through my coming to 
you again” (Phil. 1:21-26). He went even further in his Epistle 
to the Romans: “It has ever been my wish that I myself might 
be doomed to separation from Christ if that would benefit my 
brethren, my own kinsmen by race” (Rom, 9:1-3). And how the 
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eek Moses prayed: “Thy people have sinned heinously, in making 

themselves gods of gold. I entreat thee, pardon this offence of 
theirs; or else blot out my name too from the record thou hast 
written” (Exod. 82:31-82). 
_ Someone asked St. Therese: “You will look down upon us from 
heaven, will you not?” “No,” she answered, “I shall come down” 
(Autobiography, p. 829). At another occasion she interrupted a 
Sister who was speaking to her of the happiness of heaven, by 
these sublime words: “It is not that which attracts me.” “What 
is it, then?” asked the Sister. “Oh, it is Love. To love, to be loved, 
and to return to earth to win love for our Love!” She once confided 
to Mother Agnes of Jesus, “I feel that my mission is soon to begin 
—to make others love God as I love Him—to teach souls my 
little way. I will spend my heaven in doing good on earth. — No, 
there cannot be any rest for me till the end of the world — till the 
Angel shall have said: ‘Time is no more. Then I shall take my 
rest, then I shall be able to rejoice, because the number of the 
elect will be complete” (p. 231). 

However generous the Buddhas ‘and Bodhisattvas might be, 
they could not be more generous than our Little Flower. What 
is more, to them it was the Mahayana or the Great Vehicle, to her 
it is but the little way. For, however big our heart, however noble 
our wish, we are but little children to God. That is what Buddha 
and his disciples did not realize. Only Christianity has been able 
to achieve the miraculous combination of a supreme magnanimity 
with the utmost humility, as in the case of our Lady’s Fiat. 

In the spirituality of St. Therese, one can find not only the best 
elements of Buddhism, but also Confucianism, Taoism, and Moh- 
ism in a transfigured form. How she loved her parents and sisters 
and cousins! And how they loved her on their part! She was not 
exaggerating when she wrote: “A heart given to God loses nothing 
of its natural affection; on the contrary, that affection grows 
stronger by becoming purer and more spiritual.” Confucius him- 
self could not have expected more. As to the Taoistic wisdom of 
detachment and passivity, the Little Flower is an embodiment of 
it. She said: “There is but one means of compelling God not to 
judge us: we must take care to appear before Him empty-handed” 
(p. 310). This doctrine of empty-handedness was what Lao Tzu 
was hinting at by his stammerings: 
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High virtue is non-virtuous, 

Therefore it has virtue 

Low virtue never loses the sense of virtuousness 
Therefore it has no virtue. 


Lao Tzu has also said: “Learning consists in daily increase; but 
wisdom consists in daily decrease.” How well this tallies with the 
wisdom of St. Therese! She also possessed the spirit of freedom 
and playfulness so characteristic of the Taoistic sages. “Will the 
Divine Thief,” someone asked, “soon come to steal His little bunch 
of grapes?” “I see Him in the distance,” said the Saint, “and I 
take good care not to cry out: Stop thief! Rather, I call to Him: 
This way, this way!” 

Many in the West have discerned the close affinity that the 
moral philosophy of Confucius bears to Christian morals. The 
Golden Rule of Christ finds its Chinese counterpart in the teach- 
ing of Confucius: “Do not do to others what you would not like 
yourself” (Analects, 12:2). 

But comparatively few have noted the remarkable similarity 
between the Taoistic paradoxes and the paradoxes of Christian 
mysticism. Let me give a few specimens from the Taoistic classic, 
Tao Teh Ching: 


Bend and you will be whole 

Curl and you will be straight. 

Keep empty and you will be filled. 
Wither and you will be ever new (c. 22). 


Truly, one gains by losing, 
And loses by gaining (c. 22). 


Great perfection seems imperfect, 
Yet its effect is endless. 

Great fullness seems empty, 

Yet its use is inexhaustible (c. 45). 


The sage embraces the One, 
Hence he becomes the pattern of all. 
He does not make show of himself, 
Hence he shines. 

He does not justify himself, 

Hence he is glorified. 

He does not boast of his ability, 
Hence he has true merit. 

He does not brandish his success, 
Hence he endures. 

He does not compete with anyone, 
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Hence no one can compete with him. 
Remaining whole in himself, 
The world flocks to him (c. 22) 


Learning consists in daily increasing; 

The practice of Tao consists in daily reducing. 

Keep on reducing and reducing, 

Until you attain the state of non-activeness. 

Non-active, yet nothing remains unaccomplished (c. 48). 


The bright Way seems dim. 

The progressive Way seems retrogressive. 
The smooth Way seems rugged. 

High Virtue seems low like a valley. 

Great whiteness seems black 

Abundant Virtue seems deficient. 
Established Virtue seems like a thief. 
Integral Virtue seems to disintegrate (c. 41). 


The Tao is hidden and nameless, 
Yet the Tao alone can lend help and fulfill (c. 41). 


Know the strong, 
Keep to the weak. 


Know the bright, 
Keep to the dark. 


Know the glorious, 
Keep to the low (c. 28). 


Abandon learning, 
And you will be freed from sorrow (c. 20). 


That the weak overcomes the strong, 
And the soft the hard, 

This is a truth known of all 

But practiced by none (c. 78). 


He who receives the dirt of a village 
Becomes the Lord of the Soil-shrines. 

He who bears the calamities of a kingdom, 
Becomes the King of the World (c. 78). 


The Tao Teh Ching has been called “the noblest classic of quiet 


wisdom” by an Occidental philosopher. Indeed, outside of Chris- 


tianity I know of no profounder book of mystical wisdom. But 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount fulfills the teachings of the Tao Teh 
Ching just as His precepts fulfill the Law of Moses. Compared 
with the Christian wisdom, these dark sayings of Lao Tzu are 
like scattered glimmerings of light struggling through the twilight 
of the dawn. 
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The paradoxes of Taoism are indeed remarkable, but in St. Paul 
similar paradoxes are charged with a new meaning, and vibrant 
with the living experiences of a saint. “Where is the wise? Where 
is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world? . . . For the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men: and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men” (1 Cor. 1:20, 25). By keeping to the Cross, St. Paul and the 
other Apostles of Christ realized to the full what Lao Tzu had 
put forth as the desideratum of perfection, for they were “as 
deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet known; as dying, 
and behold we live; as chastised, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as needy, yet enriching many; as having nothing, 
_and possessing all things” (2 Cor. 6:7-10). 

Lao Tzu had thought of the possibility of such life, but Paul 
knew it. So did St. John of the Cross, whose marvelous works may 
be regarded as the Tao Teh Ching in full bloom. Let me be con- 
tented with two quotations: 


Without labor you will be able to subject people and things will serve you, 
if you forget both them and yourself (Spiritual Sentences and Maxima, p. 66). 


In order to arrive at having pleasure in everything 
Desire to have pleasure in nothing. 
In order to arrive at possessing everything, 
Desire to possess nothing. 
In order to arrive at being everything, 
Desire to be nothing. 
In order to arrive at knowing everything, 
Desire to know nothing. * * ° 
In order to arrive at that which thou knowest not, 
Thou must go by a way that thou knowest not. * ® ° 
In order to arrive at that which thou art not, 
Thou must go through that which thou art not (Works, I, p. 68). 


These are profound paradoxes, yet every word rings true. But 
how could this be the case were it not for the Incamation of the 
Eternal Logos? Were it not for His emptying of Himself, how 
is our own emptiness to be filled. Were it not for the Divine 
Paradox all our human paradoxes would be utterly devoid of 
truth and meaning. The paradoxes uttered by Lao Tzu have mean- 
ing only insofar as they were foreshadowings of the Gospel. 

Before I became a Catholic, I had delved into Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. But while I found in all of them flashes 
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of insight which held me spellbound, yet none of them completely 
satisfied my mind and my heart. My ideal of perfection was to 
be faithful to my domestic and social duties, and to cultivate my 
mind by the assiduous study of the humanities, as Confucius rec- 
‘ommended to all scholars; and at the same time to be as detached 
as a Taoist from all accomplishments, moral as well as intellectual, 
so that however learned and virtuous one might be, one could still 
feel as though he was without learning and without virtue. On 
the top of it all, I wanted to spend a whole life, after the fashion 
of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, for the good of others, in com- 
plete self-forgetfulness. But I could find no way of combining 
these ideals. And the irony of it was that the higher my ideal of 
perfection, the lower I fell. And the more intensely I desired to 
combine whatever was true and good and beautiful in all the 
three schools, the less I accomplished in each. I had reckoned with- 
out the absolute necessity of divine grace, and I had lost sight 
of the weakness of the fallen nature. Furthermore, those great men 
of the ancient days were all earnest and sincere souls, and their 
marvelous attainments each in his own line could not have been 
entirely due to their own effort. What Father Cyril Bernard, 
T.O.C.D., has said of the Hindu sages seems to me equally appli- 
cable to Confucius, Lao Tzu, and Buddha: “There must have been 
in India, as there were in other parts of the world, God-fearing 
souls who received special lights from Him, for such was the 
economy of God prior to His self-revelation in Christ. We hazard 
this suggestion because a merely naturalistic explanation can hardly 
account for the really amazing heights to which the theological 
speculations and the ascetic endeavor of the early Indians have 
risen” (Hinduism in Spotlight, p. 7, 1948). 

To make a long story short, I failed miserably in trying by my 
sheer effort to combine the good qualities of the three great giants. 
They themselves might have received special graces from God, 
but they could not transmit them to others. 

Furthermore, their ideas of God were one-sided. Confucius, like 
Mocius, conceived of God as a Person having will and intelligence. 
They were on the right track, but then they tended to make Him 
too human and too much like an Ancestor of mankind. On the 
other hand, both Taoism and Buddhism seem to have paid an 
exclusive attention to the inexpressibility and mysteriousness of 
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God, so that God has absolutely nothing in common with man, and | 
all of man’s ideas about rights and wrongs become relative. Neither 
of the two lines of thinking satisfied my mind, and I knew of no 
way of reconciling them. My mind can only rest in the Christian 
vision of God as at once hidden and revealed. He has condescended 
to reveal Himself to men in the measure of their needs; but 
beyond that limit He remains hidden. This vision is symbolized 
in what the Psalmist wrote: 


Clouds and darkness surround Him, 
Justice and right are the foundation of His throne. 


This couplet must never be separated in our contemplation of God 
for it presents a whole view. But the two groups mentioned above 
did split it into two. Confucius and Mo Ti focused their attention 
on the immanence of God; while the Taoists and Buddhists focused 
their attention on His transcendency. It is quite different with the 
Christian theology, having for its cornerstone the Incarnation of 
the Word. No one can be more explicit and analytical than St. 
Thomas Aquinas in bringing out the revealed parts of the divine 
truth; yet he could say without contradicting himself, “This is the 
final knowledge of God: to know that we do not know God.” For, 
“the more perfectly do we know God in this life, the more we 
understand that He surpasses all that the mind comprehends” 
(St. Thomas, IJ-II, Q. 8, art. 8). 

Mr. Frank Sheed has put it very well: “Without God everything 
loses its background.” I would only like to add that without the 
cloud of unknowing even our knowledge of God would lose its 
background. But as Hugh of St. Victor says, “Love knocks and 
enters, but knowledge stands outside.” At eventide we shall be 
examined, not in knowledge, but in love. 

Christ alone has taught us the truth and mystery of Love. Christ 
alone has reconciled the East and the West and given birth to 
the new man beyond all distinctions of race, sex, and class. Christ 
alone has made it possible for us to be in the world and yet not 
of it. It is providential that at the present time both the East and 
the West are hurling a joint challenge at us to lead and cultivate a 
real and true interior life: the East, in that we must show to it 
that the Kingdom of God within us is the living reality of which 
all its ancient philosophies had been but foreshadowings; the West, 
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in that only by developing our interior life to a point surpassing 
in vigor and splendor its material civilization can we transmute 
the deadening weight of matter into an enlivening vessel of the 
Holy Spirit. 

_ The true East and the true West are to be found only in Christ. 
If the East does not find the West in Christ, it will never meet 
the West and love it. If the West does not find the East in Christ, 
it will never meet the East and love it. If the East becomes 
Westernized apart from Christ, it will become worse than the 
West. If the West is Easternized apart from Christ, it will become 
worse than the East. If East and West are married outside of the 
one true Church, in a moment of infatuation, the union will not 
last and will only produce monsters. Only when the East and 
West are united in the bosom of Christ will they truly love each 
other with the love of Christ. Only then will their union be like 
“the tree that gives life, bearing its fruit twelvefold, one yield for 
each month,” and whose leaves “bring health to all nations” 
(Apoc. 22:2). 

Christ is all in all. Without Christ, there is war even in peace. 
With Christ, there is peace even in war. Without Christ, mere 
material prosperity is husks for the swine. With Christ, adversity 
is a blessing in disguise. Without Christ, the so-called “educated” 
are fools. With Christ, the simple are wise. Without Christ, life 
is death. With Christ, death is life. Without Christ, the more hope- 
ful, the more hopeless. With Christ, the more hopeless, the more 
hopeful. Christ is the only hope and need of the world. With 
this I must conclude, and wish all of us a long life of fruitful 
apostolate. 


Mr. A. P. Campbell is professor of English at the University of 
Ottawa. : 


Lay People in the Church 


A. P. Campbell 


IT IS clear to everybody that today the laity are playing a larger 
part in the life of the Church than they have for some time: one 
hears of the lay apostolate, of lay institutes, of Catholic Action, 
and even of lay missionaries. At the same time the exact role 
and function of the laity in the structure of the Church is a matter 
of much debate, some concern, and even some suspicion. The life 
of the Church demands the articulation and growth of all its 
parts and members; what holds back the enthusiastic development 
of the lay portion of the Church is the lack of a clear statement, 
both for hierarchy and laity, of the theology of the laity. The 
answer to this need has been given most wonderfully and thor- 
oughly by Father Yves Congar in his book Lay People in the 
Church (English translation by Donald Attwater, Newman Press, 
1957). This short article is an attempt to summarize, with some 
observations of my own as a layman, the chief points made by 
Father Congar. The book itself should be made the subject of 
careful meditation by all interested in this most important question. 

Nothing about the Church is easy or obvious, except to the eye 
of faith; for she is a divine mystery, made up of mysteries. We 
can, however, understand our call to participate in the glory of 
this mystery. The notion of what the laity is in the Church is 
apt to vary, in a fairly practical way, with different people; the 
notion of their function and role has had an interesting history. 
This is one of the first problems tackled by Father Congar. Perhaps 
the commonest notion of laity would be those in the Church who 
are not clergy; for most people see the Church as divided into two 
groups, the laity and the clergy, ranking the monastic and religious 
life with the clergy. Father Congar would say that the laity are 
those Christians working out their salvation in the everyday life 
of the world, while the clergy are those devoted to the service 
of the altar and the religious service of the Christian people. 
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It seems necessary to point out that the word lay has nothing 
of the connotation of profane; actually, although there has been an 
almost ironical change in the meaning of the word, it originally 


meant God’s people. In the strict sense it now means simply those 


Christians who do not withdraw from the world, who do not 
habitually serve the Church at the altar. Although this seems simple 
and direct enough, there are very many who feel that the life 


_ of the layman is necessarily secular and worldly because he works 


his daily way as a farmer or teacher or doctor, etc. The most 
pressing need today is to convey to the people that this is a most 
false and erroneous and even scandalous notion; for we are all 
called to the same end—to the enjoyment of our inheritance as 
the sons of God, to a life in the Mystical Body of Christ. It is 
necessary that they be shown the vision, for the people cannot 
be expected to be inspired by a vision no man has shown them: 
the vision of their organic participation in Christ’s Holy Church. 
One sometimes gets the impression, both from the clergy and the 
laity, that the Church is a kind of shop run by the clergy, with 
the laity as customers; the people come there to be served with 
sacraments and sermons and depart. Even the altar rail enforces 
this parallel. One of the most difficult tasks today is to persuade 
people that it has not always been so; “The world never changes,” 
“It is only natural for people to do this,” “Young people are the 
same today as they always were” are some of the expressions of 
this conviction. While it is true that basic human nature does 
not change, the moods and attitudes of generations and centuries 
do change, sometimes to such an extent that it seems almost an 
alteration in nature. It is difficult to persuade students, for instance, 
that in the Middle Ages the generality of the people were deeply 
interested in religion. One hears so frequently the statement that 
the Mystery Plays were “secularized” when they moved outside the 
Church — the notion that the guilds and the lay people generally 
were interested in developing and presenting these religious and 
still liturgical plays seems somehow an impossible one. Most people 
see all things through the eyes of their own times. There are 
various reasons why the role of the laity has finally reached this 
strange position: the background of “otherworldly” organization in 
the Middle Ages, the Reformation, the Renaissance, and finally the 
independence and secularization of society in the modern age. 
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All of these currents, however mutually strange, have met and 
buffeted each other. From the earliest years of the Church it was 
clear that there was only one Christian people, as there was only 
one Christ. Clergy and laity had the same holy and sacred union 
with Christ as His Body; there was a difference of function, but 
all were called to holiness; together they were the Church. In 
the West, from the time of the dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
throughout the Middle Ages, and in some places even until modern 
times, “Christendom” was marked by the organization of all of 
temporal life under the supreme regulation of the Church. “This 
meant,” says Father Congar, “that all relative realities were brought 
under tutelage” (p. 18). Although there are many inferences, both 
good and bad, perhaps, to be drawn from this situation, the one 
we are interested in here is the fact that there was a rather in- 
evitable bias against the things of the world, a strong feeling that 
the life of the laity as lived in the world was a kind of concession 
or compromise, and that any approach to holiness on the part 
of the laity would be made through some kind of imitation of 
the monastic discipline and withdrawal. Father Congar points out, 
as other writers do, that this notion is found in Gratian’s Decretum; 
in his distinction of clergy and laity, he says of the latter (Father 
Congar’s translation) : 


There is another sort of Christians, who are called lay folk. Laos means 
“people.” These are allowed to possess temporal goods, but only what they need 
for use. For nothing is more wretched than to set God at naught for the sake 
of money. They are allowed to marry, to till the earth, to pronounce judgment 
on men’s disputes and plead in court, to lay their offerings on the altar, to pay 
their tithes: and so they can be saved, if they do good and avoid evil. From 
our angle of interest here two things are particularly noticeable in this passage: 
the lay position is presented as a concession, and its general tendency is to deny 
that the laity, concerned in temporal affairs, have any active part in the sphere 
of sacred things [p. 9]. 


Father Karl Rahner, as quoted in Theology Digest, Spring, 1957, 
makes the same complaint, pointing out that Canon Law still has 
not given adequate room to the layman in the code (“The Apos- 
tolate of the Laymen,” p. 75). 

The influence of the Reformation has been most serious; before 
taking it up, let us say that the Renaissance played its part in 
taking over areas of secular culture, relinquished, if you like, by 
the medieval Church; and that it prepared the way for the secular- 
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ized society of the twentieth century. We have now the separation 
of Church and State at a time when the State or society in general 
is almost thoroughly secularized; and if the layman identifies him- 
| self not with the clergy or the ecclesiastical Church, he identifies 
himself with the world and feels himself secularized. The correc- 
tion of this notion must point him in the direction of realizing his 
sacred calling and his vocation today to enter into the world and 
purify and sanctify it, as he alone can do. 
_ The effect on the Catholic Church of the Reformation, which 
swept away the authority of the institutional Church and reduced 
it simply to the association of the faithful, was to overstress the 
institutional side of the Church, to emphasize the role of the hier- 
archy at the expense of the laity, who were henceforth the docile 
sheep, who must be watched lest they fall into the potholes of 
heresy. This is always a danger, but, as Shakespeare said, it is 
dangerous to sleep or to eat or anything else. 
Father Congar says: 
Protestantism rejected the whole of the Church’s mediation: magisterium, 
priesthood, sacraments, the authority of tradition, and the role of the teaching 
Church in the rule of faith, prelatical authority, the episcopal dignity, the pope’s 


primacy. Of the institution, not one stone was left standing. Instead, there was 
offered the notion of the Church as the holy assembly of the faithful . . . [p. 88]. 


Now the sad thing about this Protestant position is that it is the 
running away with one side of a precious truth: for the Church is 
the community of the faithful, she is made up of her members; 
this was well recognized by the Fathers. But they recognized that 
she was also an institution, a visible “hierarchically constituted 
society and a mystery of heavenly life.” The effect upon the 
Catholic Church was to separate the two aspects of the Church 
which had been recognized from earliest times: 


The two aspects of the Church, which we have seen Catholic tradition holding 
in a living synthesis, began to develop apart from one another. In some respects 
these separate developments went on side by side, each enlivening the other by 
reaction; but on the whole the position was this: during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, then at the Reformation and in certain Catholic currents of 
thought there was an exclusive and seriously aberrant development of the aspect 
whereby the Church is made by her members. In opposition to this, the theology 
de ecclesia was eleborated rather onesidedly as a theology only of her institution 

~ and hierarchical power of mediation [32]. 


And so while the Protestants were making the Church a people 
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without a priesthood, the Church in more than one place was being 
reduced to a priestly system without a Christian people. And 
everywhere there was a cautious handling of the laity, who might 
try again to wreck the house; and the laity gradually accepted 
their completely passive role, looking to the clergy for hints and 
directions on all aspects of life. This was bad for the Church as 
well as for the laity, for there are many ways in which only the 
laity can reach into the world and bring to it the leaven of the 
Church. 

Today, with a great ecumenical council looming on the horizon, 
there is a stirring and an awakening. Father Congar points this 
out, showing that his book has tried to show the connection be- 
tween the organic structure of the Church and the life of the © 
laity. His words are better than mine: 


We have tried here to reconnect life with structure . . . so that the fullness 
that we seek, which is the attraction for our time, may be nothing else than 
the fullness of the apostolic Church. 

We are convinced that if this reconnexion be made, if the Church, secure on 
her foundations; boldly throws herself open to lay activity, she will experience 
such a spring time as we cannot imagine. . . . Today perhaps more than ever 
lay people are called on to give in full measure those energies by which they 
are in very truth “of the Church” and, as Pope Pius XII said, “make the Church.” 
. . . Today perhaps more than ever the Holy Spirit moves the world toward 
an ideal of fullness: there are glorious and unsullied forces only waiting to be 
used. There are many things that can take on a new and wider life. There is 
movement in the Lord’s vineyard as of a breath of promise. May we not be on 
the eve of a new spring, a vigil of Pentecost? [xxxv]. 


Examining the structure of the Church, Father Congar finds that 
lay people share in the priesthood of Christ, that we partake of 
His apostolic, kingly, and prophetical character. Let us examine 
first his exposition of the wonderful doctrine of the priesthood of 
the laity. 

This priesthood is not precisely the same as that of the clergy, 
nor is it merely figurative; there is only one high priest, Christ, 
and all who are baptized share in his priesthood: 


The real Christian idea was that there is only one high priest Christ, priest 
in Heaven for evermore; and that all the faithful have a real priestly quality, 
being incorporated in Christ by the sacramental consecration of baptism and by 
a living faith; and that for the Church’s benefit bishops and presbyters (and 
deacons) have a ministry of Christ’s priestly actions, most particularly of the 
eucharistic memorial, a ministry to which they are consecrated by a sacrament, 
whereby they receive a third participation in the priesthood of Christ [p. 141]. 
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These ideas are derived from the Fathers and from Scripture; 
well known to all are such passages as these from the New Testa- 
ment: “Be ye built up into a spiritual house, to be a holy priest- 
hood, to offer spiritual sacrifices well-pleasing to God through Jesus 
Christ. . . . But ye are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God’s own people . . . (1 Pet. 2:4-5, 9-10). From the 
first, the term “priest” was not used exclusively for the hierarchical 
clergy but for the general priesthood of the faithful. The idea of 
priesthood is essentially connected with the offering of sacrifice, 
of presenting an offering acceptable to God, in putting ourselves 
in a right relation with God. It is in this way that all Christians 
share in Christ’s priesthood, by offering the sacrifice of their lives, 
or themselves, to God. St. Paul says: “I exhort you, therefore, 
brethren, by the compassion of God, to present your bodies a 
sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing to God, your spiritual service” 
(Rom. 12:1). A Christian may offer his life in martyrdom; he may 
offer his life at time of death as a sacrifice to God; he may con- 
secrate in a special way his virginity to Christ; or he may, in the 
world by consciously offering all things he does and has and 
aspires to — by living a holy life — participate in the priesthood of 
Christ. If only the people could realize the sacred nature of their 
union with Christ in baptism; if they had for a moment the vision 
of the glory that is theirs, what a change there would be in their 
lives! The whole idea of lay spirituality and lay holiness springs 
from a proper understanding of this mode of participation in Christ's 
priesthood. To live in the world and not be of the world, to bring 
all God’s gifts to him as our offering, both individual and collec- 
tive. It means nothing less than a call to the sanctification of the 
world. Christ redeemed not only our souls: he redeemed all crea- 
tion. It is a most joyful truth: too long we have taken our spiritual- 
ity sadly. It is the oil of grace, it is the singing of Maytime, it 
is the heady brimming over of the wine cup. Last week I was 
serving Mass, after thinking for some time about the participation 
of the people in the life of the Church; and suddenly as I gave 
the response “et plebs tua laetabitur in te,” “and thy people shall 
rejoice in thee,” I was so dazzled with the realization of these 
words that I was unable to give the next two responses. How little 
we realize what we say, sometimes for years. 

Seen in this light, the idea of developing talents and gifts has a 
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new urgency for the student, for every person in the Church. The 
notion of perfection takes on a new and immediate reality: that 
of making himself complete through the completion of all his na- 
tive abilities and through the proper ordering of all things given 
to him: bringing all to their highest peak for God’s glory and 
love. The notion of perfection as belonging to those who have 
retired from the world, to nuns and monks, the concept of per- 
fection as self-denial and discipline rather exclusively has to be 
abandoned: perfection is the completion of what you set out to 
do, of what you are or have been given. To be a complete monk 
or mother or father or husband or teacher or space flier. All must 
be offered to God, all must be enlivened and suffused by the 
warmth of love. The world today from the bottom to the top 
is poisoned with the selfishness of competition, of self-seeking. If 
Catholics once glimpsed this only genuine reason for excelling then 
they would enliven the world and excel in other ways too. 

Our priesthood also may be seen im other modes: in our married 
life, when true love joins the couples in mutual giving of self in 
the sacrament of matrimony; and also in the conducting of family 
prayers, the liturgy of the home. 

The participation of the laity in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is being more and more realized today, through the wonderful 
revival of liturgical consciousness among them. We participate in 
this Sacrifice not as having the sacerdotal office of the hierarchical 
minister, but in consenting to the Sacrifice and by offering it with 
the priest who is the minister. In early Christianity the whole 
Christian community is said to celebrate or offer the Lord’s sacri- 
fice. “. . . truly this act is not the work of the priest but of 
the whole Church, in whose unity alone her ministers’ powers are 
authentic” (Congar, p. 204). 

For many years we have been hearing about the liturgical re- 
vival; now it is finally on the move, although there are parishes, 
very many parishes, which seem never to have heard of it, in 
spite of pope and bishop and the yearnings of the laity. When 
they once see that this is their heritage, the people enter most 
zealously into the joys of the liturgy; if you love the soil you will 
understand this figure: it is as if they suddenly realize that the 
field they are tilling is not another's, but their own. Dialogue Mass 
brings clergy and laity together in a spontaneous harmony of 
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raise and worship. I go to Mass on weekdays at a small uni- 
ersity chapel, where there is no rail and where all of the faithful, 
dents and professors, join almost 100 per cent in the dialogue 
# the Mass. Occasionally, perhaps on a feast day, we have to go 
o the main university chapel, and there in complete silence sepa- 
ated by a huge marble altar rail, we feel the terrible frustration 
f not speaking out with the priest; the effect is one of gasping 
or a drink, of abandonment. This is what the people have been 
uffering for so long without knowing it. 


{postolate 


The apostolicity of the laity is a bit better understood than their 
wriesthood; the notion of the lay apostolate is commonly known 
ind accepted and the call to Catholic Action, the participation 
wf the laity in the apostolic work of the Church, has gone out 
epeatedly from the popes and the bishops. Although the hier- 
chy has a special call and office in the apostolic work of the 
Shurch, we are all called, through Baptism and especially through 
he sacrament of Confirmation, to spread the truth of the Gospel, 
o build up the Mystical Body of Christ and bring it new members. 
We have the clear impression from apostolic days in the Church 
hat certain of the laity were active in the building of the Church. 
3t. Paul speaks of Evodia and Syntyche, “who have toiled along 
vith me in the gospel, as hath Clement and the rest of my fellow- 
vorkers.” 

Catholic Action, which Pius XI called “the participation of the 
aity in the hierarchical apostolate,’ does not make apostles of 
aymen, for that they are by Baptism and Confirmation; but it 
sives them a special call, a mandate, which places them immedi- 
ttely under the direction of the bishop’s plans and programs for 
he building of the Church. This does not change the nature of 
he apostolate of the laity, but gives it direction; and, for that 
eason, the layman must not be possessed or absorbed by the 
vierarchy, as if he were, as somebody said, “a lay curate” but 
1e is to be allowed free play within his own area. 

There are many different ways in which Catholic Action may 
ye expressed and many ways in which the layman may carry on 
or a long time, but it must be said that many still have a vague 
is mission as an apostle, We have heard about Catholic Action 
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or erroneous notion of what it is. Some pastors might conveniently 
call anything that goes on in the parish Catholic Action, even if 
it is only a procession of the laity once a year. I have many dreary 
recollections of exhortations to lay action, coupled with denuncia- 
tions of Communism. We have no lack of Church-sponsored soci- 
eties of laymen, but the action, when there is any, is not always 
apostolic. I have, on the part of the laity noticed a tendency too 
often to associate this with political action, a feeling that “Catholics 
should stick together to keep the Masons from getting all the 
good jobs.” In general, however, there is a strong current at work. 
I am aware of one diocese in which there has been a most won- 
derful organization of the clergy and the laity in active study 
groups; this whole plan emanates from the bishop, who was wise 
enough to make use of some apostolic-minded and enlightened 
laymen, and who was fortunate in having zealous and intelligent 
priests. I refer to His Excellency Malcolm A. MacEachern, Bishop 
of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. I was first aware of 
what was going on when one of the laymen, who had been active 
in its preparation, sent me a copy of a little book, Apostolic Voca- 
tion of the Laity, the official diocesan outline for parish study 
groups. I was most favorably impressed with the booklet and the 
account of the parochial study groups; and when I was later on 
invited to a meeting, on a deanery level, by my friend John Eldon’ 
Green, and heard reports of what was being done throughout the 
parishes of the diocese through the very close co-operation of 
pastor and laymen, I was filled with the conviction that I was 
indeed in the presence of Catholic Action, that I was witnessing 
the workings of the Holy Spirit. 

It is most essential that we all study and search our hearts and 
minds for ways of improving our knowledge of God, of developing 
our charity as well as our understanding and working out methods 
and means of bringing His love into our world. Perhaps in parishes 
where it is not possible for the pastor to find a free night at all, 
with all the various activities, it might be well to suspend or 
dissolve a number of the societies and get down to the basic work 
to be done. 

The layman can best make the presence of the Church felt in 
the world by developing a true conscience and acting according 
to its light. Father Congar says: “The clergy have increasingly to 
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be educators of adult consciences, enabling them to bring forth 
Christian activity from their own convictions. They have to give 
the faithful a grown-up religion, ‘not frills but solid piety drawn 
from the Bible’ as Pius XI said .. .” (p. 378). 


Kingliness 


Another character of Christ is His kingliness; and in this we 
all share. Christ said, “Thou sayest right, I am a king.” He also 
said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” One of the primary ways 
of joining in Christ’s kingly character is to refer all things to God 
in an obedient and loving worship; for in this way we regain 
mastery over what is below us. For if you do not master the 
world it will master you: the opposite of kingliness is slavery. 
When we rise above the things of the world, even in the midst 
of the world, we have the kingliness of spirit. Father Congar says: 


The Christian is a citizen of two countries. He lives in the one here, but his 
setting and activities belong to the one there; hence his transcendence and 
immanence to the world, his life lived in accordance with the absolute value of 
eschatology but in conditions relative to history. He is bound to avoid becoming 
a slave to the world; but he has a duty to make use of the world, for the 
accomplishment of God’s will therein, to serve it [p. 225]. 


He says that we must be engaged in the world and yet refuse 
to be taken in by it or to be of it. God’s command to man to in- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it, as given in 
Genesis, is man’s call to kingly engagement in the world. Christ 
said His kingdom was not of this world, and on this earth His 
kingliness is exercised not through power but through gentleness 
and through service. The rulers of the Gentiles lord it over their 
subjects; that is not the way of the Christian: “Nay, whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your servant; and whoso- 
ever would be first among you shall be the slave of all.” This 
lesson Christ enforced by washing the feet of His Apostles. For 
the Christian, the place of power is the opportunity of serving 
others. The episcopate is the supreme authority in the Mystical 
Body; and within the episcopate, the sovereign trust of the Bishop 
of Rome is “servus servorum Dei,” the servant of the servants of 
God. A realization of the Christian’s participation in the kingship 
of Christ should promote a return to the virtue of humility, so 
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very little understood and promoted in the modern world, espe-_ 
cially where public affairs are concerned. The kingship of power 
and authority is the attribute of the leaders of the Church; i 
of the laity is a spiritual kingship, as has been shown. . 

One cannot speak of power without thinking in this respect of - 
the relationship that exists between the temporal sovereignty and ‘ 
that of the Church. This is a very interesting question today, and _ 
has been particularly so in the past year, for on this is based any 
controversy over “Church and State.” There are some Catholics _ 
who feel it necessary to work back toward a medieval feudal organi- 
zation; there are many more who feel that the Church has not 
lost but gained by the modern independence of the profane world. | 
Father Congar should be heard at length on this point: | 


In temporal society, the mediaeval spiritual unity has been blown to bits. 
Since the Protestant Reformation, accompanied or followed by a non-believing 
world of men, modern societies as a whole have definitely lost spiritual unanimity, 
real or more or less fictitious, which allowed the symbiosis of temporal and 
spiritual into a single body. .. . 

If we make a positive estimate of the meaning of the historical movement / 
on the side of the spiritual community, the Church, we can speak of a much © 
greater independence and integrity. She has lost nothing in herself: she is simply 
thrown back on her own resources, which are spiritual. She renounces the help — 
of power, at least in a large sense, for it is neither desirable nor in fact possible . 
(apart from persecution) that she should be completely unaided in this way, — 
if only in recognition of human sympathy and kindness; she renounces, we | 
repeat, the help of power, and therefore she rejects the use of power or force 
in herself by lay people. They are brought back to the plane whence the Church ~ 
herself again brings her action to bear on society: effective action, but with no : 
force to back it, action through devotedness, through the most careful and fullest : 
possible discharge of her responsibilities; action by “taking charge of,” rather : 
than by issuing orders. In a sentence, an exercise of spiritual kingship much 
more than a government or kingship as power [p. 243]. 


As you cannot separate any attribute of the Christian really from 
his baptismal call to be a part of a “holy people,” the final word 


on kingliness might be this: we can dominate the world through 
the holiness of our lives, through the charity of Christ. 


Witnesses 

The layman has also through Christ a prophetical, or teaching, 
function. It is true that authority for the public teaching of Chris- 
tian revelation belongs by right to the apostolic hierarchy, both 
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to safeguard and to declare it. But in a certain way laymen may 
share in this when they are given certain canonical jobs of teaching, 
as lay catechists, for instance. Furthermore, the Church has in her 
history been very often aided and enriched through the insights 
of the laity: “The charisms of knowledge and unveiling of divine 
mysteries — they do not come from any hierarchical proceedings, 
but from a direct visitation of God” (p. 284). The word “charism” 
means a gift of God’s grace; and here Father Congar is talking 
of the special enlightenment granted to some individuals. But this 
must always be subordinated to and co-ordinated with the hier- 
archical teaching. 

Although in the early Church the laity were often found preach- 
ing, today it is forbidden by Canon Law for a layman to preach. 
But there are many ways open to the layman, especially by bearing 
witness. The Fathers at the Vatican Council said that “Christians 
should remember that each can and should spread the Catholic 
faith by the authority of example, and preach it by an unceasing 
public profession of the obligations it imposes.” 

In the past there have been many lay theologians; and in our 
day, after the revival and development of the Thomistic philosophy, 
we have eminent laymen in the field of both Catholic philosophy 
and theology. We have an increasing number of serious laymen 
expressing through the Catholic press the application of Christ's 
message to the world. Perhaps this is the call of the layman today, 
the exercise of his prophetical character in the world by bearing 
witness and by discovering the way the mystery of God’s truth 
may be led into all the corners of the world. In this way, there is 
very little difference in the application of the layman’s role as a 
prophet from that of his priesthood and his apostolic character: 
as Christ is not divided, they are not really divided. It would be 
important, however, for a layman to remember that his teaching 
or prophetical role must always be under the guidance of the 
hierarchy, even though he knows that God gives the charism of 
prophecy to the whole Church. 

This attempt at exposing the doctrine of the layman’s role in 
the Church, according to Father Congar, has come to an end: I 
hope it has been of service and enlightenment. I have quoted 
perhaps too frequently; this was in the hope that the readers might 
turn to Congar himself. 
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Laymen who speak of the priesthood of the laity, for instance, — 
may sometimes be “put in their place” by older and overly con- 
servative pastors. But they must persevere, perfecting their own 
charity as they press forward for a full acceptance of the layman's 
life in the Church. 
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MY SISTERS PRAY 


“Stroke, stroke, stroke,” the coxswain chants, 
and the long thin shells lean 

tideward, leaping to the discipline of oar, 
whistling through the water’s wrinkled sheen. 


Less syllable, less letter, and less word, 

there is another sound of “stroke,” and “stroke”; 
prayer in the convent chapel hurtles forward 
supple to the water's counter-yoke. 


God is on the four winds blowing 

while the nuns wrestle with a churlish tide. 
Beads on the hands, hidden oars, 

token the waters blooming on each side. 


When dusk falls, the shells are couched to rest. 
Not so my sisters. They raise 
the singing oars, and stroke, stroke, stroke, 
in good understanding with praise. 
— Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
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| The following article, whose author is a Discalced Carmelite pro- 
| fessor of Missiology in Rome, was published originally in Euntes 
Docete, Anno X, 1957, facs. III. 


| 


The Church Militant Mobilizing 


Father Cyril, O.C.D. 


The Master’s Call 


“BUT about the eleventh hour he went out and found others stand- 
ing. And he saith to them: Why stand you here all the day idle? 
They say to him: because no man hath hired us. He saith to them: 
Go ye also into my vineyard” (Mt. 20:6, 7). 

Whether or not this is the eleventh hour, one thing is clear: 
this parable is being enacted before our eyes. “Today is a time 
of struggle,” said the Pope in an exhortation to the Parish of Saint 
Saba in Rome on Jan. 11, 1958, “but it seems that so many good 
Christians want to stand aside, like mere civilians, without enrolling 
in one of those formations which are fighting in the front line of 
God. All souls of good will must be called upon to help. Let them 
be shown the beauty of the enterprise and also the certainty of 
victory. We are thinking now especially of the young people who, 
too often, remain passive and inert because nobody has set before 
them the gleaming ideal of a battle for defence and for conquest.” 

For the past fifty years or more, the Lord of the Vineyard, in 
the person of His Representative, has been constantly on the high- 
ways and in market places, inviting everyone to enlist. And the 
most reassuring sign of the times is the enthusiasm with which 
the faithful in ever growing numbers are responding to the divine 
call. Never before, since apostolic times, have the rank and file 
of Christians felt themselves responsible for the Church as they 
evidently feel today. Which proves once again that the Spirit of 
God is ever present in the Church and never at a loss for resources. 
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The apostolate of the laity is His answer to the challenge of the 
modern times — of this age of mass production, universal suffrage, 
and total war. It is also what the Church needs more than any- 
thing else today. It is said that Pope St. Pius X one day asked his 
Cardinals what they thought was the greatest need of the day. 
Some mentioned schools; others, the building of more churches; 
yet others, more recruits to the priesthood. “No, no,” replied the 
saintly Pontiff: “what we need most at the present time is to have 
in each parish a group of enlightened laymen, virtuous, resolute 
and true apostles” (quoted in L’ami du Clergé, No. 27, p. 243). 


The modern age has this in common with the first centuries, that the 
Church finds herself in the midst of a hostile world. And as the fronts 
multiply, the thinning ranks of the clergy find themselves unequal to the 
task. But that is only half the problem. The old pagan world, while 
hostile to the Church, was at grips with her, and in that sense close to 
her; but the modern pagan world, specializing in cold wars and iron 
curtains, has placed itself far out of her reach. And the Church, whose 
object is not to defeat the enemy but to win him over, finds this second 
attitude even more painful than the first. The estrangement of the 
modern world from all spiritual values has rendered the intervention 
of the clergy, even if they were numerous enough, either impossible or 
for the most part ineffective. Pius XI placed his finger on the heart of 
the problem when he wrote these words to Card. Segura, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo: “See what evil times have befallen us, and see what 
the times clamorously demand of us. On the one hand we have the 
deplorable sight of a society destitute of Christian spirit and almost 
pagan in its ways, of Catholic life languishing in many souls, of religious 
sense stifled and morality depraved ever more and more; on the other 
hand, the no less painful sight of a clergy unequal to the manifold 
demands of the times, either because in some places they are too few, 
or because whole sections of society are so cut off from their saving 
influence that neither their warnings nor their evangelical preaching 
ever penetrate to them. It is imperative, therefore, that in this our age 
all should become apostles; the laity must not lead an idle life, but 
rally round the Hierarchy at its bidding, assisting them with their 
prayers, their total dedication and active work for the increase of the 
Catholic faith and the improvement of morals” (AAS, Vol. 21, p- 668). 
Which means that the great accumulators, transformers, and switches 
of the Church cannot communicate spiritual energy to the world on a 
large enough scale without the help of a vast network of relaying and 
boosting equipment. And the lay apostles are just that. They are marvel- 
ous centres of radioactivity, said the same Pontiff in one of his dis- 
courses to the university students of the Italian Catholic Action, 
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The Front Line Forces 


“The faithful, and more precisely the laity, are stationed in the 
front ranks of the life of the Church, and through them the Church 
is the living principle of human society. Consequently, they espe- 
cially must have an ever clearer consciousness, not only of belong- 
ing to the Church, but of being the Church, that is, of being the 
community of the faithful on earth under the guidance of their 
common leader, the Pope, and the Bishops in communion with 
him. They are the Church, and therefore even from the beginning, 
the faithful, with the consent of their Bishops, have united in 
associations directed to the most diverse types of human activity.” 
Here we have, not the exaggerations of an enthusiast, but the 
authoritative pronouncement of Pius XII speaking to his Cardinals 
(Nov. 20, 1946). 

Even if they were not in the front line, the laity could not re- 
main inactive in the Church. There is no place for merely passive 
members in a living organism; and the Church is the living Body 
of Christ. A member that does not act and move and grow with 
the whole body cannot continue long as part of it; it must eventually 
fall away. But what is more, in the Mystical Body there cannot 
be a member that lives and acts for itself alone. That is the meaning 
of the Communion of Saints: it means not only that we can help 
one another, but that we cannot help helping. No one can benefit 
himself without benefiting all others. Christian apostolate is not a 


luxury but a law of life. 


Before proceeding further let us make one point clear: what we mean 
by lay apostolate is simply the activity of the Christian as distinct from 
and dependent on that of Christ. In the Mystical Body there is the 
infinite activity of the Head, which is everything; there is also the 
infinitesimal activity of the members, which by His grace is something. 
His action was sufficient by itself; but it was not enough for Him. He 
wanted it to be complemented by the co-operation of His members. 
He is not content with merely redeeming us, He wants to make re- 
deemers of us. That is why those audacious, I had almost said blasphe- 
mous, words of St. Paul make sense: “I now rejoice in my sufferings 
for you and fill up those things that are wanting to the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh for His Body, which is the Church” (Col. 1:24). 
Lay apostolate, therefore, is the activity of the Christian continuing and 
complementing the redemptive work of Christ. 
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Now, Christ acts in the Church in two ways: invisibly through the 
_ Holy Ghost, infusing life, light, and dynamism into all its members; 
visibly through the Hierarchy, teaching, governing, and sanctifying them. 
This puts the Hierarchy in its right perspective: it is Christ visibly — 
teaching, governing, and sanctifying the Church. It is not a group of men 
lording it over the rest: in the Kingdom of God there is only one Lord 
and Master, Christ. It is He who invests a few with His own authority, 
dignity, and personality, and it is Him the faithful obey and venerate 
in their Pastors; while all the time, the Pastors themselves, as private 
individuals, have to work out their own salvation like the rest of the 
faithful. “I am frightened at the thought of what I am to you,” wrote 
St. Augustine, “but I am consoled at the thought of what I am with 
you. To you I am a Bishop; with you I am a Christian. The first is the 
name of an office, the second of grace; the first means danger, the 
second means salvation” (PL, 37, 1483): “We preserve you by reason 
of our office; but at the same time we want to be preserved with you. 
We appear as your teachers in our present position; but all the time 
we are your fellow disciples under that One Master” (PL, 38, 1669). 
This is the meaning of the inequality in ministry and the equality in life 
of the members of the Church. 

That brings out also the place of the laity in the Church. The Hier- 
archy is the essential form of the visible Church, its supporting frame- 
work. But it is not the whole Church, any more than the steel and 
concrete skeleton is the whole house: bricks and stones and masonry 
have to “fill up what is wanting” to it. And therefore St. Peter wrote to 
the first Christians: “Be ye also as living stones built up, a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 2:5). St. Paul elaborated the same idea 
in one of his Epistles: “Now therefore you are no more strangers and 
foreigners: but you are fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics 
of God, built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone: in whom all the building, 
being framed together, groweth up into an holy temple in the Lord. 
In whom you also are built together into an habitation of God in the 
Spirit” (Eph. 2:19-22). And the present successor of Peter was not 
indulging in exaggeration when he asserted that the laity not merely 
belong to the Church they are the Church. To crown it all we have the 
paradox that the greater is for the lesser, the Hierarchy for the faithful, 
not the faithful for the Hierarchy: “For all things are yours, whether 
it be Paul or Apollo or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present or things to come. For all are yours. And you are Christ’s. And 
Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 3:22, 23). “What are we if you are lost?” asks 
St. Augustine addressing the laity. “We are one thing for ourselves 
another for you. We are Christians for ourselves, but priests and bishops 
only for you. The Apostle was not addressing the clergy — bishops and 
priests — when he said: You are members of Christ. He was addressing 
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€ common people, the faithful, — he was addressing Christians when 
e said: You are members of Christ” (PL, 46, 880). 

Speaking of the place of the Christian in the Church, it is well to 
bear in mind that besides the visible, Institutional Hierarchy there is 
what we may call an invisible hierarchy within —the order of grace 
and sanctity, which does not necessarily correspond to the external 
Hierarchy. While the visible instruments of grace are administered by 
the official Hierarchy, that invisible circulation of grace, which we call 
the Communion of Saints, is to a great extent governed by the hierarchy 
of merit. In that respect the members of the Hierarchy themselves may 
sometimes depend on the spiritual support of their own subjects; some 
obscure illiterate soul may well be the real force behind the spectacular 
achievements of the better known members of the Church. Moreover, 
the Institutional Hierarchy is of its nature provisory: in the Church 
Triumphant it will have no further function. True, the priestly character 
will remain to enhance the glory of its possessors; but the fundamental 
order will be that of Grace and Glory. 

The layman is often described as a Christian who is neither a Cleric 
nor a Religious. It is a negative definition on the face of it, but when 
one comes to think of it, there is a positive content to it. It means that 
the layman is not withdrawn from the world either by dedication to 
the sacred ministry or by religious vows, but lives his Christian life 
fully in the world —a citizen equally of the spiritual kingdom and the 
temporal one, whose function is to act as the link between the two, and 
by radiating Christian life win the world back to Christ. Chesterton 
used to wonder how a Catholic could ever speak or write anything 
without letting it be known that he is a Catholic. A good Christian can- 
not help being an apostle all the time, in every one of his words and 
deeds. Chesterton himself was a typical example of a lay apostle. He 
once wrote an article on “Logic and Lawn-tennis” and it turned out to be 
a defense of the Catholic Church, as indeed every one of his writings is. 

But the apostolate of the laity, unlike that of the Hierarchy, is of its 
nature private and individual, depending on individual initiative under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. To get the best out of it, it needs to 
to be co-ordinated and organized: freelances seldom achieve great 
victories and almost never leave enduring results. This organizing may 
be undertaken by the laity themselves, as in the case of the world- 
famous Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and that modern miracle, the 
Legion of Mary. If the Legion has proved itself foolproof in its working 
all over the world, it has proved itself hell-proof in its clash with 
Communism in China. But even this private organization does not take 
the lay apostolate as far as it can go. So the Church has stepped in to 
give it a further boost so to speak. The result is the “Catholic Action.” 
In it not only are the individual apostolic efforts of the laymen co- 
ordinated and united, but the whole thing is dovetailed, as it were, into 
the apostolate of the Hierarchy. The members function as lay apostles 
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in their own right and on their own initiative, it is true, but the Hier-— 
archy gives them an authoritative backing and direction, and assumes 
co-responsibility for the apostolate, thus raising it to an official plane ~ 
in the eyes of the Church. Besides the internal mission of the Holy 
Ghost which all good Christians individually receive, Catholic Action” 
members collectively receive an external mission from the Hierarchy 

which enables the organization to act in the name of the Church. This 

is the officially organized regiment of the front line forces of the Church. — 


t 


wee 


Spiritual Armament 

We have seen above that lay apostolate is nothing but the activity _ 
of the Christian continuing and complementing the redemptive 
work of Christ. As such it has to depend entirely on the twofold 
activity of Christ: the inspiration of the Holy Ghost from within, 
the direction of the Hierarchy from without. A Christian does not - 
generate spiritual power: he receives it from Christ and relays it 
to the world. His mission is transmission. His efficiency, therefore, 
is in direct proportion to his attunement to the source of that — 
power, in his being able to say with St. Paul: I live, now not I, — 
but Christ liveth in me. And Christ has provided in His Church | 
definite and infallible means for its achievement. | 


In the first place come the Sacraments. Christianity is not abstract 
ethics, just as the God of Christianity is not an Impersonal Absolute. As 
the Incarnation has made God visible, so the Sacraments have rendered 
Grace tangible. In them especially we have a concrete example of the 
interplay of the internal working of the Holy Ghost and the external 
action of the Hierarchy which together make up the activity of Christ 
in the Church. The Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation, between 
them, constitute the foundation of the Christian apostolate, the first 
making us Christians, the second apostles. St. Thomas discusses the 
question at length in his Summa: “Just as Baptism is a spiritual regener- 
ation unto Christian life, so also is Confirmation a certain spiritual 
growth bringing man to perfect spiritual age. But it is evident from a 
comparison with the life of the body, that the action which is proper to 
man immediately after birth, is different from the action which is proper 
to him when he has come to perfect age. And therefore by the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation man is given a spiritual power in respect of sacred 
actions other than those in respect of which he receives power in 
Baptism. For in Baptism he receives power to do those things which 
pertain to his own salvation, forasmuch as he lives for himself; whereas 
in Confirmation he receives power to do those things which pertain to 
the spiritual combat with the enemies of the Faith” (III, Q. 72, art. 5). 
This, then, was our enlistment. “In this sacrament the fullness of the 
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Holy Ghost is given for the spiritual strength which belongs to the 

rfect age. Now, when man comes to perfect age, he begins at once 
o have intercourse with others; whereas until then he lives an individual 
life, as it were, confined to himself” (ibid., art. 3). Confirmation has 
turned us into wonderful relaying instruments of the Holy Ghost; it is 
our duty to keep ourselves in tune with Him and functioning. 

If all the Sacraments incorporate us into Christ and put us in tune 
with the Holy Ghost, there is one that transforms us into Christ and 
enables us to say literally: I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
The Holy Eucharist is the climax of the Incarnation, the center of the 
Christian cult and the source of all apostolate. For in the new dispensa- 
tion apostolate means not merely bringing the message of Christ to the 
world, but bringing Him. That is why an apostle must live by Holy 
Communion: only immediate bodily contact with a magnet will enable 
a piece of raw iron to behave like a magnet. 

But the Sacraments are the work of God in us—His movement 
towards the creature. They demand a corresponding movement towards 
God on the part of the creature. The most fundamental and universal 
form of this movement of the creature towards God is prayer. It is not 
only movement, but power: “more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” But it takes an effort nowadays to admit that 
prayer is power or that there can be any kind of power other than horse- 
power. For even those who have not entirely lost the sense of spiritual 
values speak of prayer as something opposed to action —as if prayer is 
not the greatest activity a creature is capable of! 

At the turn of the century, a certain materialistic mentality, named 
by Cardinal Mermillod “the heresy of good works,” threatened to eat 
the life out of modern missionary endeavors, against which such out- 
standing Pontiffs as Leo XIII, Pius X, and Pius XI had to wage relentless 
war. It was worldly wisdom or, to be more precise, material economics 
trying to reassess spiritual things, and leading to the obvious conclusion 
that since good works are as good as prayer, it is uneconomical to devote 
much time to prayer, let alone giving all one’s time to it. Good works 
are as good as prayer just as red-hot iron is as good as fire for many 
a practical purpose. That is obvious enough. But a more obvious truth 
often escapes notice, that you need a furnace constantly at hand to keep 
your iron red-hot. “How much more could be done if all the contempla- 
tives turned active!” Which is like wishing that all the dynamos were 
converted into electric motors. This could of course be done, as the 
engineers will tell you. Only, in that case they would all stand still. This 
is the vicious circle in which worldly wisdom turns when applied to 
spiritual things. 

The place of prayer in apostolic work is this: the whole process 
cannot so much as get started without prayer; and even after getting 
started it has to progress with prayer at every step. Work is nothing 
without prayer, but prayer is everything even when work is impeded. 
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What else is the implication of that paradoxical gesture of the Church 
by which she set up two apparently opposite characters as co-Patrons 
of the Missions? — Francis Xavier, the veteran apostle who carried the 
light to the ends of the earth and traveled distances that would girdle 
this globe several times, and Thérése of Lisieux, the young maiden who 
taught catechism to a couple of children and paced the length of the 
cloister garden as a substitute for apostolic journeys. Evidently the 
Church sees no appreciable difference between the two as Master 
Missionaries. ; 

In the practice of prayer, we must give the first place to the Liturgy — 
of the Church which is a veritable school of prayer organized by the 
Holy Ghost. In devoutly following it we enter into the spirit of the — 
Church, imbibe her mysteries more deeply and allow the Holy Ghost 
Himself to “pray in us with ineffable sighs.” Out of it must grow our 
own personal prayer, that abiding sense of the presence of God and a 
heart to heart talk with Him which has been aptly called the respiration 
of the soul, which the soul needs even in rest, but much more in work. 

But as we pointed out above, the internal action of Christ is not all; 
there is His external action through the Hierarchy which has to control 
and guide the apostolate of the faithful if it is to be His apostolate at all. 
The Church is a living organism and every cell in it needs to be gov- 
erned and co-ordinated by the directing principle at the center. A cell 
that runs riot and acts on its own is called a cancer; it can only hurt 
others and ruin itself. This does not mean that individual Christians 
have no initiative and freedom of action in the private sphere: they 
have. But it does mean that even in the private sphere, when a question 
bears on faith and morals or the discipline of the Church, they have to 
submit to the infallible guidance of the Church which expresses itself 
through the Hierarchy. True, the inner guidance of the Holy Ghost 
extends over a far wider field than the external guidance of the Hier- 
archy; but where they coincide, the invisible always accommodates itself 
to the visible, so that there can never be a case of the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost being at variance with the directives of the Hierarchy. It 
takes more than ordinary faith to see Christ in His not so perfect 
representatives, and to accept the Will of God in the occasionally 
blundering decisions of the human agents administering it; but that is 
the only kind of faith that can move the mountains of infidelity an 
apostle has to encounter. 


World Conquest 


The sphere of the Christian apostolate is as wide as the world, 
because the Redemption, of which apostolate is a continuation in 
the sense of a progressive application, embraces the whole world. 
This will become clearer if we consider the twofold object of the 
Incarnation and the means by which the two objects are achieved. 


. 
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The primary object of the Incarnation is the redemption of souls. To 

at end Christ instituted the Church and gave her all the authority 

d means this redemptive work demands. This does not mean, how- 
ver, that the Church has to betake herself to the stratosphere and 
Bey herself with purely spiritual things only, for she is not dealing 
vith angels but with human beings of flesh and blood with all the 
noral rights and obligations their material environments create. Her 
withority must, therefore, extend not only to all spiritual things, but also 
o material things in so far as they are a means to the spiritual end, 
x religious and moral principles are involved in their use. “The au- 
hority of the Church is not restricted to the so-called ‘strictly religious 
hings,’” said Pius XII in his allocution to Cardinals and Prelates on 
Nov. 2, 1954. “The whole subject matter of the natural law, its institu- 
ion, interpretation and application, as far as their moral aspect is con- 
erned, are subject to her. For the observation of the natural law has 
een ordained by God as a means to the supernatural end man must 
trive after: and the Church is man’s guide and guardian in this life 
is far as his supernatural end is concerned. . . . And in the social order 
here are many very important questions, whether merely social or 
ocial-political, that are bound up with morality, conscience, and the 
alvation of souls, and consequently not to be considered as falling out- 
ide the authority and care of the Church. And even outside the social 
yrder we come across questions of national and international politics, 
which, though not strictly ‘religious, have a bearing on ethics, occasion 
sroblems of conscience, and may even endanger salvation, as they quite 
requently do. For example we have the question of the purpose and 
imits of the civil authority; of the relations between the individual and 
ociety; of the so-called ‘totalitarian State,’ whatever its basic principle; 
yf the ‘total laicization of the State, and of public life; of the complete 
laicization’ of schools; of the moral aspect of war, the lawfulness or 
inlawfulness of war as waged in our day and the moral obligation of 
nan to co-operate in it or deny his co-operation; of the moral bonds and 
ybligations between Nations” (AAS, 46, pp. 671-673). 

This gives us an idea of the vast extent of the spiritual authority of 
he Church as well as its limitation. Her authority reaches to almost 
verything, but only under the aspect of man’s eternal salvation. To 
ranslate this authority into activity, however, the Church needs much 
nore than her Hierarchy. This is particularly true of those forms of 
piritual apostolate that are deeply involved in the material and the 
ocial orders. The Christian education of the young is a typical example: 
he authority to teach religion is vested in the Hierarchy, but the teach- 
ng function has to be performed for the most part by the laity; indeed 
s regards children, it is the parents alone who can adequately discharge 
hat duty. When we come to works of Christian charity, the laity are 
yecessarily in the forefront: St. Peter makes this pertinent remark: “It 
s not reason that we should leave the word of God and serve the tables” 
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(Acts. 6:2). Even about conversion it has been said “a Priest can make a 
convert, but it takes a Sister to make him a Christian”; but often enough 
some obscure lay apostle has to touch off the chain reaction. _ . 
Such is the field of the spiritual apostolate of the layman. It is almost 
coextensive with that of the Church. Everything in the activity of the 
Church that is not an exclusive, authoritative function of Christ Himself 
—which function He exercises through His human instruments, the 
Hierarchy — belongs to the Christian. But the spiritual activity so far 
considered is not all there is to the apostolate of the Church. There 
is the whole world of the purely material and temporal order, under 
the aspect of the material and temporal, which as such does not come 
under the authority of the Church, but nevertheless has to be restored 
in Christ by the Church. Here we have a vast field of apostolate where 
the laity have to ‘go it alone’ with only the remote control of the 
Hierarchy. } 
This brings us to the second object of the Incarnation: the redemption 
of the material and temporal creation. As is evident, the term redemp- 
tion’ is here used in an analogical sense, because the material creation 
is neither capable of being raised to the supernatural order nor of falling 
from it. However, as the material world was created for man, when 
man was raised to the supernatural order the whole material order 
received through him a higher orientation; and it lost it when man fell. 
In that sense it stands in need of redemption. “For the expectation of 
the creature waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him that made it subject in hope. Because the creature also itself shall 
be delivered from the servitude of corruption, into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. For we know that every creature groaneth 
and travaileth in pain, even till now. And not only it, but ourselves also, 
who have the first fruits of the Spirit: even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption 
of our body” (Rom. 8:19-23). It is not the material world taken by itself 
that is meant here, but the material order as intimately related to man, 
as subservient to him. Man as the intelligence and high priest of creation 
has to orientate it towards God, which if he fails to do, creation to that 
extent must remain frustrated and in need of restoration. And Christ is 
the Redeemer and Restorer not only of souls but of the whole creation. 
But Christ did not exercise His kingship over the temporal world 
while He was on earth, and He does not exercise it now through His 
Church. And yet the Church has the mission of restoring the temporal 
order in Christ. Here we have a concrete example of “filling up the 
things that are wanting to the sufferings of Christ”; as the fallen man 
drew down the world with him, so Christ has decreed that the re- 
deemed man should lift it up. The Church therefore functions here not 
directly through her authoritative organs, but indirectly through all her 
members: it is a conquest by peaceful penetration. But it is a conquest 
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which the adversary is not overthrown, but elevated and enriched, 
r the two orders, the spiritual and the temporal, must remain as long 
the world lasts, and it is the duty of each of them to support and 
engthen the other. While Christ conferred on His Church all authority 
the spiritual domain, he left the government of the temporal world 
legitimately constituted civil authorities whose power nevertheless 
rives from Him. This dualism will remain as long as the Church is 
via; it is part of the trial of the Church Militant. But in the Parousia 
| will be unified in the one Kingdom of God, the Church Triumphant. 
What, then, should be the attitude of the Christian to the material 
orld and its purely natural values? Do temporal values exist? “Perhaps 
@ question seems preposterous,” answers Mgr. Gerard Philips in his 
ok The Role of the Laity in the Church, “and yet it is frequently put. 
1e matter demands complete honesty. Too often the laity have the 
pression that the clergy consider them as secondary Christians in- 
ved — and necessarily so! — with this passing world. In the eyes of 
e priests, only the Kingdom of God counts, and temporal ‘values’ are 
sated as non-existent. For them, the world is merely a means to attain 
mething else.’ World progress does not really interest them. Their 
od works and numerous charities are only sly pretexts by which to 
m souls. Naturally, the laity take such matters seriously; they feel 
emselves obliged to safeguard the human and to protect it vigorously 
ainst the inroads of clericalism. And so frequent friction arises. 
“The violent discussions between the naturalists and the supernatural- 
s further complicate an already thorny problem. The former empha- 
e the reality of natural goods created by God and entrusted to men. 
ley warn us to be on our guard against an unconscious Manichaenism 
nich would condemn the world as a product of the Evil Spirit. The 
pernaturalists, however, fear we will attribute to nature a sort of 
nate justice and total autonomy, and so dim our heavenly perspective. 
1e first group speaks acridly of mystics who disregard everything for 
eir religious aspirations or what they regard as such. The second 
oup condemns the seductive effects of earthly comforts in which we 
n easily become entangled. In prophetic tones they remind us of the 
ssing nature of worldly things; is it really worthwhile to expend our 
ergies on a crumbling edifice? 
“In short, this is the whole problem of Christian humanism. Neither 
itholic, Protestant, nor Orthodox have been able to overlook it. Im- 
ssible to resolve with a few syllogisms, the discussion touches the 
art of the Gospel and involves the very existence of the Christian 
yman as a layman” (Eng. translation, Cork, 1956, p. 44). 
The trouble is that both the naturalist who sees in the material order 
solutely independent and final values to cling to, and the pseudo- 
pernaturalist who sees in it only a necessary evil to be kept at arm’s 
igth, view it out of its essential context, its relation to God. And, 
1en a creature is viewed apart from God only one of two attitudes is 
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possible: that of the idolator or that of the iconoclast. But a en 
must view it only in relation to God, as essentially a good thing destined 
to serve the glory of God and the salvation of man. The integral Chris- 
tian attitude must take into account this double destiny of the world, 
namely, the glory of God and the salvation of souls. True, in the end 
they merge into one: you use the material world for the glory of God 
and thereby benefit your soul, or you use the world for your own spiritual 
profit and thus glorify God. They sound like the same thing put in two 
different ways; and yet, it is not a mere play of words, there is a real 
difference between the two. If it were only a question of saving our 
souls, we could very well do with less of astrophysics and logarithms. 
But if we want to make the material creation glorify God, we must try 
to perfect it as only man can do. That is why “The Lord God took man, 
and put him into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it” 
(Gen. 2:15). 

This duality of destination of the material world finds its counterpart 
in the twofold attitude of the Christian: a subjective one of ascetic 
abnegation, and an objective one of generous application. The first 
Setcar the enjoyment of temporal goods, the second the improvement 
of them. . 

The subjective attitude with which a Christian must enjoy temporal 
goods was clearly defined by St. Paul when he wrote: “This therefore 
I say, brethren: The time is short. It remaineth that they also who have 
wives be as if they had none: and they that weep, as though they wept 
not: and they that rejoice, as if they rejoiced not: and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not: and they that use this world, as if they used 
it not. For the fashion of this world passeth away” (1 Cor. 7:29-31). 
Not every good thing helps an individual to attain his final end: it is as 
important to renounce the superfluous as it is to acquire the necessary. 
And considering the fallen nature of man, there is even greater danger 
in the excess of material goods than in the want of them. Comforts 
without measure are not likely to help a man to save his soul any more 
than featherbeds all along the road will help a traveler to get home. 

Even necessary things must be possessed and enjoyed with detach- 
ment, as the Apostle points out, for the rungs of a ladder can help us to 
ascend only as long as we do not cling fast to them. It is to emphasize 
this truth, among other things, that some souls are called to a life of 
total renunciation. They practice not only the spirit of detachment, as 
all Christians are bound to do, but actual detachment from everythin 
as far as humanly possible. Their life is a concrete exemplification o 
the pre-eminence of the spirit over matter. : 

But this total renouncement is not a denial of temporal values; there 
is an essential difference between the attitude of the Marxist and the 
attitude of the monk. The Marxist condemns private property (whether 
he renounces it or not) because he believes it to be a bad thing, at any 
rate for others. The monk renounces property (which he never con: 
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emns) because he knows it to be a good thing — good enough to be 
icrificed for God. It is part of this paradox that the men who renounce 
roperty and freedom and family are generally the staunchest defenders 
F all these. 

The integral Christian attitude towards the material world, therefore, 
, a delicate balance between attachment and detachment taken in the 
roper sense. In other words, it wants us to be disinterested without 
ecoming uninterested. The Poor Man of Assisi, when he had renounced 
verything, did not fall to breaking the material creation like an idol, 
e fell in love with it and composed canticles to the sun and moon and 
re and water. Daniel’s companions did the same in the midst of the 
umnace when they sang that wonderful hymn which the Church repeats 
n all festive occasions: “All ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord; 
raise and exalt Him above all for ever!” (Dan. 3:57.) This, surely, 
oes not sound like a war-cry! 

There have, certainly, been times in the history of the Church when 
isinterestedness showed signs of degenerating into uninterestedness. 
uch was the case for instance in the time of the Apostles, when a great 
iany Christians believed that the end of the world was at hand; so that 
t. Paul had to point out in very strong terms the folly of this belief 
nd the fault of those who refused to work on its account (cfr. 1 Thess. 
, 3). Again, in the early centuries, when the whole world was united 
1 persecuting the Church, it was only natural that many of the faithful 
elt estranged from the worldly order of things and uninterested in its 
dvancement. But these passing moods could not prevail against the 
leeper instincts of the Church. As Pius XII pointed out, “after the 
arly centuries and the Patristic age, but particularly since her spiritual 
onflicts with Protestantism and Jansenism, the Church has taken a 
ecisive stand in defense of nature. . . . The Church freely recognizes 
reat and good realities even when they precede her in time or lie out- 
ide her domain” (Allocution to the Congress of Scientists, Rome, 
ept. 7, 1955). 

Here, then, is a field of Christian apostolate where only the lay apostle 
an act with perfect freedom and success. The Hierarchy must form 
‘hristians, and the Christians must reform the world. It is only through 
nem that the Church can become the vital principle of human society, 
s Pius XII clearly stated. The Assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops 
f France in its session of March, 1946, summed up the situation thus: 
Profane life is the domain of the laity: Their mission is to make it 
‘hristian by making their life of grace and charity felt in all social 
lations. If they do not play this part, there is no one else to do it.” 

We need Catholics in the forefront of society — outstanding men and 
yomen in every department of the secular order, in every profession 
nd occupation, — whose apostolate it would be to elevate those very 
rofessions with their Christian bearing, and to win the whole temporal 
rder to Christ. 
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The Zero Hour 


There is urgency in the orders of the Captain: “It is time, dear 
sons, it is time to take other decisive steps! It is time to shake off 
fatal apathy! It is time for all good men, for all men who care 
for the world’s destiny to recognize each other and close ranks. 
It is time to say with the Apostle: “Now is the hour for us to rise 
from sleep. For now our salvation is nearer than when we believed’ 
There is a whole world to be re-made from the foundation: from 
wild, it must be made human: from human, it must be made divine, 
that is to say, according to the heart of God. Millions of men de- 
mand a new orientation and turn to the Church of Christ as to 
the only pilot able to guide such an undertaking while keeping 
respect for human liberty. They entreat its guidance, not only by 
unambiguous words, but also by the tears they have already shed, 
by the wounds that still afflict them as they point towards the 
gigantic cemeteries with which organized and armed hatred has 
covered the continents” (Pius XII, Discourse of Feb. 11, 1952). 

The Holy Ghost has a way of defeating human calculations. 
Often it is just when your archeologists are preparing to shelve 
the Church as an interesting fossil, that she erupts into unprece- 
dented activity. That is almost what is happening at present. It is 
only the beginning yet; but everything seems to indicate that a 
Pentecost is just around the corer. In his radio broadcast of Dec. 8, 
1954, to the Young Women of the Italian Catholic Action, the Pope 
pronounced these almost prophetic words: “And We too pray 
that the divine breath of grace, like the ‘rush of a mighty wind 
at Pentecost may fill not only your Domus, your house, but the 
whole Church. We pray Jesus to hasten the day — which must 
come — in which a new mysterious effusion of the Holy Ghost will 
envelop all the soldiers of Christ and send them — bearers of salva- 
tion — among all the suffering of the world. And these will be 
better days for the Church;‘and they will be — through the Church 
— better days for the whole world.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Truth, (the letter began), 

We've turned the page on an age. 

“Give us a new way for this new day,” 

is the general cry; and I 

feel the same way about “Today”; 

somehow, I’m concerned with the “Now.” 

So, Truth, get a new dress, and, this 

I stress, an active and vital press. 

Don’t misunderstand me — you see, 

your body will always have beauty 

and your diction a heavenly benediction; 

but get rid of Victorian strictness 

and Twentieth-century slickness. 

Your robe of philosophy will still outmode 

their sophistry and religiosity; 

but perk it up a bit 

with wisdom and wit. 

There are those who are yearning 

for you, so be discerning 

in your dialogue, too. 

Dear Truth, (the letter had begun), 

and it was signed — The Wise One. 
Thank you, 
SIsTER FRANCIS 
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BEFORE HIS FACE, by Gaston Courtois, Herder and Herder, Ne 


York, 1961, 349 pp., $6.50 


Where is the priest or religious who 
is not looking for a good meditation 
book? The search is a vigorous one, since 
really good meditation books are in 
short supply. That’s why trumpets should 
blare when one is discovered. Trumpets, 
please. Here is an exciting new book of 
meditations. 

The plan of this book is simple but 
flexible. There is first the meditation, 
then a discourse, then a very practical 
examination of conscience, then resolu- 
tions, followed by a pertinent selection 
from another author. Finally there is a 
prayer, which is refreshingly direct and 
unemotional. The presentation of mate- 
rial is natural and unforced, and in 
everything the author says one catches 
a note of deep sincerity. One instinc- 
tively knows that here is a man who 
speaks from the depths of meaningful 
personal experience. 

The text is liberally sprinkled with 


most apt quotations from a great variety 


of sources, adding a contemporary flavor 
to the book. The resolutions and the 
examination of conscience are not j 
fillips added to pad the meditation; th 
are instead practical and penetrating 
applications of the matter considered. ; 
One disadvantage for the person not 
having much time is the length of 
these meditations: some of them take 
about 15 minutes to read. But for the 
person making a leisurely meditation 
this book is ideal. Far from fitting into 
the mold of many meditation books im 
a didactic, pietistic manner; it is straight 
forward, honest, probing, and thoroughly 
uplifting. For any priest or religious 
desiring a meditation book with sub- 
stance and relevance, this is a natural, 
If anyone using this book fails to grow 
spiritually, it is not the book’s fault. — 
—P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 9 
Servite Fathers Novitiate . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
: 


AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE, by Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, Doubleday, New York, 1960, $2.95 


Professor Robert McAfee Brown, of 
Union Seminary in New York City and 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
is by far the most active of the rela- 
tively small group of American Protes- 
tants who wish to open a dialogue with 
the Catholic Church, Dialogues of this 
sort are new to our shores, though they 
have been practiced in European coun- 
tries for several decades. We are still, 
in America, in the pioneering stage, 
even though this stage seems to be 
coming to its end. 

Professor McAfee Brown’s method of 
“dialoguing” is mainly descriptive; and 
I suppose little else can be done mean- 
ingfully at this time. A dialogue should 
ultimately aim at reaching the roots of 


the divergences that separate Protestan 
and Catholics, but it would be rash 
try to do so without a previous descrip- 
tion of the plant as it strikes the eye, 
This is itself an ecumenical task. Too 
many Protestants look at the Catholic 
Church and see something that is totally 
different from what the Catholic Church 
claims to be; and too many Catholics 
look at Protestantism and see only a 
caricature of it. The first section of the 
book, which is McAfee Brown’s contri: 
bution, describes Catholicism as he see: 
it: it is well informed and fair, 
Father Weigel has been responsibl 
for the second part: his view of Prot 
estantism. Father Weigel’s method i 
not descriptive. It attempts to explait 
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he inner nature of Protestantism, not 
s a Protestant may experience it, but 
s a Catholic theologian can account 
or it. Can the vast and varied move- 
1ent known as Protestantism, which is 
1ade up of so many separate and often 
ontradictory trends, be reduced to one 
asic principle? This is the question 
aised by Father Weigel, who tries to 
ive a positive answer: a Protestant 
rinciple, well formulated by Paul 
‘illich, underlies all Protestant phe- 
omena: the experience of faith judges 
ll things, because in the experience of 
aith every man is judged by God. 

It is not to be expected that all 
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Protestants will recognize themselves in 
Father Weigel’s analysis. Nor should 
this be surprising. Each religious atti- 
tude forms a whole which can hardly 
be completely understood from the out- 
side, even when it is viewed with em- 
pathy and sympathy. But at the present 
stage of the ecumenical dialogue in 
America, the main point is not to arrive 
at final conclusions; it is to learn to 
talk together. From this point of view, 
the present book is invaluable. 
— Georce H. Tavarp 
Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IROTHSOITHA: THE THEATRICALITY OF HER PLAYS, by 
Sister M. Marguerite Butler, R.S.M., Philosophical Library, New York, 


N. Y., 1960, 234 pp., $6 
Were the plays of this tenth-century 


un-dramatist written to be read or to 
acted? Sister M. Marguerite espouses 
he nontraditional opinion of scholars 
a maintaining that they were written 
9 be acted. To substantiate and expli- 
ate her position she staged “Dulcitus” 
nd “Sapientia” at the University of 
Aichigan. This book is (in substance 
r in fact) the dissertation she submitted 
or her doctoral degree. The research 
avolved was indeed thorough: monas- 
eries and libraries in Germany, Eng- 


land, Italy, and France were visited 
and searched for pertinent material. 
“Hrothsoitha is rightly considered 
among the first of women poets after 
Sappho.” As such, college libraries would 
be wise to include this study in their 
collections. By the same token, its lack 
of relevancy for home or spiritual or 
home-spiritual libraries is indicated. It 
is a highly specialized study for highly 
specialized shelves. 
— JuNE VERBILLION 
Oak Park, Ill. 


YARWIN’S VISION AND CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES, edited es 
Walter J. Ong, S.J., The Macmillan Company, 1960, 164 pp., wi 


index, $4 


In this volume Father Ong has edited 
timely book of quality and importance. 
t comprises five well-turned essays by 
rst-rate American Catholic thinkers on 
he impact of Darwin’s theory of evo- 
ition (and its own development to the 
tatus of Neo-Darwinism) on the con- 
emporary scene in the several fields of 
iology, philosophy, theology, cultural 
istory, and the history of ideas. These 
rticles appeared in Thought during the 
entennial year of 1959 and are here 


presented, some in slightly altered form. 
In his Foreword Bishop Wright sets 
the sights for an intelligent reading of 
this scholarly result of the group effort 
of these five writers. 

In planning a work like this there is 
always the question of selection. Father 
Ong’s choice of spokesmen for “Chris- 
tian perspectives” is representative; 
their contributions are of uniform high 
quality. Naturally, depending on the 
reader’s field of interest, one or other 
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should open the eyes of this type of 
person. Its Catholic perspectives will 
liberate and enlarge his frame of refer-— 
ence where the phenomena of evolution 
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of the essays will be more appealing. 
For the general reader, Bishop Wright's 
and Father Ong’s offerings may hold 


the greatest interest. If the reader's 
specialty is “theology” or “spirituality,” 
then he may find the articles by Fathers 
Gleason and Ong most to his liking and 
understanding. 

In the primary field of the theory’s 
discovery and application, the essay by 
Professor Wolsky is richly informative. 
He is a renowned biologist and geneti- 
cist. Professor Collins in his “Darwin’s 
Impact on Philosophy” writes at greater 
length than any of the others. He helps 
his reader follow the switch that has 
taken place in some quarters from the 
biological theory of evolution to evolu- 
tionism, the theory itself adopted, or 
as the case may be adapted, as a philo- 
sophical point of view. The general 
reader may find Collins’ article heavy 
going, but he will be rewarded if he 
perseveres to the end, particularly if he 
has at heart the philosophical implica- 
tions of evolution, complex though they 
may be. 

Even today, or especially today, when 
the writings of Chardin are being trans- 
lated into English, some Catholics still 
feel uncomfortable or embarrassed when 
the topic of evolution is brought up in 
conversation or discussion. They tend 
to be much more cautious and con- 
servative in this than the Church, whose 
prudent reserve is seen in the tone of 
Bishop Wright’s Foreword. This book 


PATROLOGY, by Johannes Quasten, Vol. III, “The Golden 
Greek Patristic Literature from the Council of Nicaea to the 


can be better seen and judged. 
The Christmas address of Pope John 
XXIII (1960) was a straightforward 


appeal to Christians to know, love, © 


honor, and live the truth. This slender 
volume should help the 


| 
b 


thoughtful — 


reader know better the truth of these 
matters and appreciate better the truths” 


(partial and tentative though they may 


be) that research and scholarship have ~ 


brought to light in the whole area of 
cosmic and organic evolution as well as 
in the more restricted zone of human 


beginnings and progress, made with the 
initial help of Darwin’s vision. This book 


should help him understand the complex 
ramifications of the theory of evolution, 


! 
i 


especially in its amended form, in the © 
whole socio-cultural climate in which he © 


lives. The Christian perspectives high- 
lighted here ought to form part of the 
backdrop of the spiritual life of the 
educated man. 

Wouldn’t such intellectuals as St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas have 


welcomed into their studies Darwin’s — 
vision and — 


(corrected or modified) 
sought to integrate such findings with 
their total vision of reality? Should we 
be satisfied with less an effort? 
— Rev. FRANK DE La VxGcA, O.R.S.A. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Age of 
Council 


of Chalcedon,” Utrecht, Spectrum Publishers, The N 's 
Westminster, Md., 1960, 605 pp., $6.75 peice 


The first two volumes of Johannes 
Quasten’s Patrology have already made 
this work indispensable to the student 
of Church history, of the development 
of doctrine, of Sacred Scripture, of the- 
ology, and of other branches of sacred 
studies, For any reader who has not yet 
had the good fortune of reading these, 


it may be well to give a quick view of 
the content and method of this third 
volume — larger than either of the first 
two and characterized by the same schol- 
arship, the same wisdom, and the same 
firsthand information. 

Volume III deals with the writings 
and theology of men of the Greek 
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thurch between the Councils of Nicaea 
1 825 and of Chalcedon in 451. Chap- 
sr I treats of the Alexandrian and 
gZyptian Fathers, notably St. Athanasius 
nd St. Cyril; Chapter II, of the founders 
f Egyptian monasticism, especially St. 
nthony, Pachomius, Macarius, and 
ivagrius; Chapter III, of the writers of 
‘sia Minor: Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
he Cappadocian Fathers, and others; 
thapter IV, of the writers of Antioch 
nd Syria: Eusebius of Caesaria, Gela- 
lus, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. John 
thrysostom, Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
lilus of Ancyra, and others, as well as 
1e Church historians of Constantinople, 
rcluding Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
oret of Cyrus. 

To illustrate the method in this work, 
choose the section (pp. 401-423) on 
heodore of Mopsuestia. The first major 
ivision begins with a brief biographical 
aragraph followed by a bibliography of 
tudies; next comes a paragraph on his 
yritings in general, followed again by 
bibliography of editions, of transla- 
ons, and of studies; then a long de- 
uiled analysis of his writings subdivided 
ito the biblical commentaries on the 
id Testament, the commentaries on 
1e New Testament, and works on 
turgy, discipline, and theology. Each 
f these subdivisions has its own bibliog- 
uphy of editions, fragments, translations, 
nd/or studies. 

The second major division, which 
eats the theological aspects of Theo- 
ore’s works, begins with a general 
nalysis and continues with detailed 
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commentary on his Christology, an- 
thropology, baptismal creed, and doc- 
trines on the Eucharist and Penance, 
each followed by a_ bibliography of 
studies. 

Through his wide research and the 
co-operation of scholars throughout the 
world, Dr. Quasten has availed himself 
of highly relevant modern scholarship. 
He makes it clear that in the evaluation 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, for example, 
we are no longer limited to the frag- 
ments in the Catena Nicephori and that 
consequently new light has been cast on 
his theology (p. 402 f.). Early judgments 
on what Theodore taught, especially in 
his Christology (which still finds scholars 
divided), must be modified in the light 
of recently discovered homilies, from 
which Dr. Quasten gives copious ex- 
tracts. He admits that exaggerations and 
omissions are found in Theodore’s system 
and that his terminology is sometimes 
objectionable, but, he says, “all these 
shortcomings do not entitle us to im- 
pute to him errors of which he was not 
guilty, nor to refuse him his due in the 
development of theology” (p. 417). 

Two of the outstanding advantages of 
Dr. Quasten’s work over other well- 
known patrologies are his generous use 
of the most recent discoveries and his 
closer attention to translations and studies 
in English. For these helps in a fascinat- 
ing field of study we are grateful. 

— SisTtER Mania Assunta, C.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


"HE WORKS OF BONAVENTURE, mystical opuscula, translated by 
José de Vinck, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1960, Vol. I, 286 pp., $6.00 


Back in 1590, the Carmelite Instruc- 
on for Novices, signed by St. John of 
1e Cross, as consultor, singled out “the 
lorious Doctor, Saint Bonaventure” for 
yecial study. This is not surprising, 
nce this “Prince of Mystics,” as Pope 
eo XIII called him, was the best 
resentative of the medieval mystical 


tradition, and he offered in his mystical 
works a complete, orderly, detailed 
study of the spiritual life. 

Now, St. Anthony Guild Press has 
published an excellent translation of St. 
Bonaventure’s spiritual writings. This 
first volume of a projected series of six 
contains five works. The first is The 
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Journey of the Mind to God, which 
appeared in 1259. It describes the 
gradual ascent of the mind to union 
with God, and is patterned on St. 
Augustine’s description of how man ad- 
vances toward God, the Supreme Good. 
The translator, José de Vinck, prefaced 
it with a brief introduction, which per- 
haps may not be sufficient for a reader 
unfamiliar with Bonaventure’s Augus- 
tinian orientation. 

The second work is The Triple Way, 
which is considered the Seraphic Doc- 
tor’s compendium of the spiritual life. 
In the opinion of the Quarrachi editors 
this priceless work can hardly be over- 
estimated because it contains in nucleus 
the whole of mystical theology. The 
title may mislead the modern reader who 
will naturally associate “the triple way” 
with the three stages in the spiritual 
life. But according to Bonnefoy, the 
triple way does not refer to the suc- 
cessive chronological stages in the 
- spiritual life, but to the three kinds of 
effort necessary at all stages. 

Two other works, The Mystical Vine 
and The Tree of Life, are devout 
treatises on the mysteries of Christ’s 
life, obviously intended for use in medi- 
tation. The last treatise, On the Per- 
fection of Life addressed to Sisters, was 
written for Blessed Isabel de Valois, a 
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favorite sister of St. Louis, who ha 
founded the Monastery of Longcha 
for religious who followed a mitigat 
rule of St. Clare. It consists of eig 
chapters and deals with the fundamen: 
tals of the spiritual life: self-knowledg 
humility, poverty, silence, prayer, th 
Passion of Christ, the perfect love fo: 
God, and final perseverance. 

José de Vinck has rendered Bona: 
venture’s Latin into excellent Englis 
He has caught the spirit of the — 
thought sufficiently well. The long sen 
tences of Bonaventure, with their divi 
sions and subdivisions, are segmented 
into shorter ones, and yet the result i 
a flowing, English style. The ae 
has the added virtue of retaining the 
original paragraph numbers, so that it 
makes comparison with the origin 
easy. The selection of woodcuts t 
adorn the text adds to the beauty o 
the volume as a whole. 

This translation, the reviewer think 
will supersede other translations. St 
Anthony Guild deserves the highest 
praise. If this first volume is an indica 
tion of what the others will be like. 
they are eagerly awaited. 
— FaTHer Serncrus WRoBLESKI, O.F.M. 

Christ the King Seminary 
West Chicago, IIl. 


THE NEUROSIS IN THE LIGHT OF RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


by A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D., P. J. 

200 pp., $4.50 

Among the truisms of our times is 
the frequently repeated observation that 
our society imposes upon us an over- 
abundance of pressures which are im- 
perfectly understood by many individuals 
and handled through neurotic behavidr. 
The major difficulty appears to be cen- 
tered around the tensions between the 
use of reason and the instinctual or 
biological demands of the human. Man 
has attempted to formulate patterns of 
life for himself in the economic, social, 
creative, and ethical concept of hu- 


manity, Despite such concepts of per- 
\ 


Kenedy and Son, New York, 1960, 


fection or Utopia, mankind is still un- 
able to reconcile or handle reasonable 
or ideal goals of behavior with what 
may be termed biological appetites. This 
results in our world in a large number 
of individuals with much unhappiness 
and with waste wrought upon them 
through the conflict which is character- 
ized as neurotic. This problem of rea- 
son or will and biological demands has 
been approached by Dr. Terruwe both 
clinically and in terms of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic psychology. The subject lends 
itself to the philosophical. approach 
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inly in terms of a parallel structure 
interest. Neurosis has been described 
nically by Freud, and Dr. Terruwe 
ces his basic theories and attempts to 
lize Thomistic psychology in an 
derstanding and treatment of neurosis. 
It will be up to the reader who is 
rsed in Thomism and practiced in 
ychotherapy to determine whether or 
t she has succeeded in evolving an 
iance between Thomistic psychology 
d dynamic psychiatry. If the attempt 
successful it may mean that she. has 
en able to reconcile two different 
thods of observing and analyzing hu- 
an behavior, namely, the inductive 
d deductive methods. Although Dr. 
mruwe has a sound understanding of 
2 two approaches the book can be 
ad as two separate sections which 
- not blend, but rather contrast and 
mpare to each other reflecting the 
mensions of a scholarly and _ skillful 
actitioner. She has thoroughly ex- 
sred the principles of the concupiscible 
d irascible appetite and she extends 
eud’s theory of pleasure and the libido 
include the Thomistic levels. She ex- 
sres the good and the bad aspects of 
> sensory and sensual appetites as 
Il as the effects of the utility appetite 
expression of feelings. Her general 
ect is to deepen the Freudian theory 
neurosis and to demonstrate her 
ility to speculate as well as to expand 
atment concepts. She also introduces 
me cultural theories which sharpen 
> sociological and social psychological 
servation of personality behavior. In 
r discussion of energy which is a 
y concept, Dr. Terruwe points out 
at a form of neurotic behavior is seen 
the person who is driving, aggressive, 
d busy. Such people repress more 
ider, refined feelings to achieve suc- 
ss and they are found in all kinds of 
cations and endeavors. These indi- 
luals receive some secondary satisfac- 
ns through their achievements and 
‘ough the behavior they express and 
> functioning in a more acceptable 
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and less tension-producing manner than 
those who try to repress basic sexual 
and aggressive feelings. The latter, 
repressing their energy, are fearful and 
afraid to demand, and, except for a 
rare few, are particularly ill at ease in 
our culture. 

In her discussion of therapy and her 
case examples, Dr. Terruwe shows re- 
markable ability to achieve a state of 
intellectual honesty which has enabled 
her to redescribe rational psychology in 
terms of modern dynamic psychiatry 
which is a far cry from the texts and 
teachings of such courses of ten to 
twenty years ago. Her discussion of 
neurotic symptoms among the clergy and 
nuns who have been her patients alone 
shows a breadth of outlook which utilizes 
an understanding of the will and the in- 
telligence unhampered by cliché or 
naiveté. She does not reduce one con- 
cept or the other to banal truisms nor 
does she sacrifice one for the other. 

She demonstrates that an understand- 
ing and acceptance of Thomistic theories 
may be maintained and utilized in 
therapy while, at the same time, there 
need not be any hedging or denial of 
the problems caused by repressed emo- 
tions, sexual difficulties, intellectual 
frustration, fears, and thwarting of 
energy. Dr. Terruwe has contributed to 
the current attempts to develop theories 
of the science of man utilizing philoso- 
phy and psychology with a constant 
emphasis upon an understanding of 
human nature as a phenomenon of 
depth in thought and psychology. She 
has offered a treatise in the spirit of 
the philosopher, consonant with the- 
ology and effective therapy. Its limita- 
tions may lie in her pioneering and 
her desire to reconcile theories which 
may not need to be companions, but 
which may be utilized to understand 
man and his reason. 

— Rosert A. HOLZHAVER 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Marquette University 
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Westminster, Md., $3.50 


As the vulgar screamings of San 
Francisco’s prosy verse writers die to a 
whimper, and as the Eastern poets of 
elegance drone on and on, never using 
five words when fifty can limp down a 
page, from out of Iowa comes a poet 
who proves that an exciting and original 
writer can be warm and balanced; comes 
an artist who proves that an intellectual 
can display verve, bounce, and vitality: 
Raymond Roseliep is that rare grower 
who, having found the tended fruit of 
the earth full and ripe, becomes the 
priest—a learned priest—who tums 
his whole, years-long attention to flights 
of spirit with a language that lifts higher 
the respectable level of contemporary 
verse. 

Although Father Roseliep intellectual- 
izes in many poems, not once can an 
eamest reader fail to understand the 
poet’s meaning, be it deep or colorful, or 
both, as in the completely successful 
syllabic, “A Is for Apollo”: 


Pain that is not yet the pain of love 

anchors his manframe. He lies gold- 
skinned 

and handsome on the stones, attentive 

to whatever stirrings of the pond 

he is refavoring from boyhood: 

the water rilling over his chest 

and ribs and over the slightly awed 

loins of the boy that are curving wist- 

fully to their twentieth sea change. 

He tilts a wetgold head to the bank 

where his eyes half close upon a fringe 

of fern letting in delicate pink 

skycolor and tincture of sun 

or the girl suddenly the woman. 


Not all the language is so deliberately 
poetic; the poet uses everyday speech 
idiom expertly: “ah there’s the holy rub, 
as Will / might pun it” in “The Linen 
Bands,” the title poem; the delightful 
modern-poetic “he will straighten to ad- 
just / his creeping shorts, then rise and 
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join a throng / of bodies boned of quint- 
essential dust,” the culminating passage 
of “Room 210: Shakespeare”; and how 
cleverly, beginning with today’s speech 
in “Satire and Circumstance,” he cir 
cumvents the pitfalls of prose: “Pretend 
you love / another — rather — and be 
vague as fog”; and, in the same poem, 
the even more exquisite: “How easily I 
poured my balm into / the wound of 
waiting; and felt it heal.” “The wound 
of waiting”: ah there’s the genuinely 
inspired artist. 

What moves me most, aside from the 
immaculate competence of this vigorous 
work, is the rare love of the poet 
teacher for students placed in his charge, 
the love of language and the fresh vo- 
cabulary blending with the love of hus 
man beings who are growing under the 
guidance of a scholarly priest; and what 
a rare gift is his: a poet-professor-priest, 
steeped in the classics, his reference to 
them always appropriate, and yet giving 
us words that seem characteristically his 
own. The miracle has happened in to- 
day’s literature: with fewer flaws found 
in this volume that I have met in 
countless books by new and old poets 
reviewed, it is difficult for the critic to 
believe that this is a first book, so 
superior is it to many penned by older 
hands. Repeat: the miracle has hap- 
pened! 

Sharing his ordination rite in the title 
poem, “The Linen Bands,” a _ whole, 
successful work that first graced the 
pages of the Commonweal, we are 
privileged to read—to reread many 
times — what is obviously one of the 
most moving passages in the whole field 
of today’s poetry: 

No rather I was like a man struck 

dumb, 


and doomed to listen to the fountain: 
head 


of silence. I remember how I slippec 
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from church to find my people who 

__ had come 

to see the miracle (my brother’s word, 

exaggerated as his sudden kiss), 

and how my mother wept with woman 
ease; 

and how my hands, now free, were 
briefly stirred. 


Yet again and again he tums to his 
udents “in parka, GI jacket, split-tail 
veed,” and the inspired craftsman that 
2 is, he follows this line of plain speech 
ith “the shepherds come to usher in 
oél.” In this poem (“Three Students, 
earing Gifts”) as in other poems, he 
cites the sorrowful mysteries of pain. 
ften the pain is his own — honest, hu- 
an; and for the critic-reader prepared 
» “cast the first stone” it can be a 
ympletely disarming public confession: 


December lowers, and I light a lamp 

much in the way I would switch on 
a star, 

but no one hundred fifty watts will 
tell 

that it is I who am the wanderer. 


nd if in “Over Elements” (“that go / 
to the making of this manshape”) the 
yet “gathers peace not constructed by 
ind,” he is still terribly aware that he 
ust unearth 


a word in the Canticle lover 
to rally the gentle air and bring 
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from the brain’s own shelter the lion 
out of the house of Juda roaring. 


It is not surprising to find on his page 
of acknowledgments more credits to 
secular magazines than to Catholic ones; 
the admirable Catholic press has its 
limitations, and the voice of this poet 
merits a hearing in wider circles: Poetry, 
Chicago Choice, the Massachusetts Re- 
view, Mutiny, Approach, Chicago Re- 
view, Modern Age, the University of 
Kansas City Review, the Beloit Poetry 
Journal, the Colorado Quarterly, the 
Indian P.E.N. (Bombay) —to name a 
distinguished third of the journals listed 
here. Nor is it surprising to learn that 
many of the poems in The Linen Bands 
have been recorded for Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

John Logan contributes a long and 
enlightening Preface, which coeditors 
Jane Esty and Paul Lett published as 
an independent critical essay in their 
handsome Mutiny last spring. Although 
I share the opinions of our scholarly 
gentlemen, such as Mark Van Doren, 
who have an antipathy toward prefaces, 
and although I wish Mr. Logan had de- 
voted more space to these magnificent 
poems than that given to the saintly 
intellectuals of the past, I find his piece 
a two-in-one article that has much to 
recommend it. 

—JosrernH Jor. KEITH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADRE PIO, by Oscar De Liso; McGraw-Hill, New York, 1960, 233 pp., 


$4.50 


This newspaperman’s biography of the 
lian stigmatic bears all the marks of 
e journalist’s limitations, especially in 
act research. To look for material for 
“full-length biography . . . in old rec- 
ds, letters, accounts of newspapers and 
ttements by (a) vast number of peo- 
2...” is using secondary sources 
1en the subject of the biography is 
ll alive. Poor history to say the least! 
ir critical age condemns pious frauds; 


should we not be consistent enough to 
condemn journalistic frauds, even when 
they are sympathetic? The least we can 
ask of a biographer is historical truth. 
My visits during twelve years to San 
Giovanni Rotunda have shown up in- 
accuracies on nearly every page. A few 
examples should suffice to show an un- 
trustworthy account for what it is: 
p. 1 the wounds: “They are festered 
holes . . . but present no inflammation 
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of the tissues.” This is a contradiction 
in medical terms, and Padre Pio’s 
wounds are neither festered nor in- 
flamed. 

pp. 2 & 9: “all day long in the confes- 
sional box.” “Confessions often till late 
at night.” Neither of these exaggera- 
tions is factual. For more than 15 
years, Padre Pio has not heard con- 
fessions for more than 5-8 hours daily, 
and in the last years not more than 
5 hours. 

p. 2: “He holds a flat box . . . which 
contains granulated cedarwood herbs.” 
The box contains snuff. 

p. 7: “He eats nothing but vegetables 
and drinks only a glass of lemon 
juice.” Padre Pio eats well: macaroni, 
potatoes, cheese, peas and beans, fruit, 

_ liver, etc., and, like all good Italians, 
he drinks a glass of wine. 

Chapter 6, beginning on p. 83 is an 
especially long figment of the author’s 
imagination. According to Padre Pao- 
lino, who was superior at the time, 
Padre Pio received the stigmata in 
the choir, not behind the altar (there 
being no room behind the altar). No 
one saw him, and he went to his room, 
alone and unobserved. Padre Paolino 
did not know about the stigmata until 
ten days after the event occurred. 
Padre Pio draws the alb almost to the 
tip of his fingers—to hide the hand 
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wounds. One of the penitents, wh 
kissing Padre Pio’s finger tips (as 
the custom in Italy), noticed som 
thing and people then began to t 
Padre Paolino suspected something. Se 
one morning, as he was going down 
to class, he stopped in Padre nd 
room. Padre Pio was writting a lette 
it was then that his superior saw 
wounds. The Brother Nicola, who i 
supposed to have found him, was ou 
side the monastery at the time. 4 
pp. 106-107 are hard on the Capuchin 
Superiors, much too hard, saying that 
Padre Pio had Mass only by himself 
‘Te 


in 1923, in perfect solitude . . . “ 
turned to his quarters in the library. 
without addressing anyone. . . .” Thi 


restriction lasted a year and a h 
not eight years. Padre Pio slept in 
room as usual, but used the libr. 
much as he had much leisure time. 
He was at the community recreatio: 
more often than usual, because unen 
cumbered by the external ministry. 
A question comes to mind: if o 
“medieval-minded clergy” can _ scot 
such myths as St. Philomena, couldn’ 
journalism and publishers reciprocate the 
favor, and distinguish history from hear- 
say journalism? . 
—P. Monacuus, 0.C.D. — 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 


A GUIDE TO THE THOUGHT OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, by 
Eugéne Portalié, S.J., tr. by Ralph J. Bastian, S.J., with introduction 
by Vernon J. Bourke, Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, Library of 
Living Catholic Thought, 1960, 428 pp., $6.50 


Every once in a while a book comes 
out which makes people wonder why 
it was not done before. A Guide is such 
a book. Written by the competent 
scholar, the Reverend Eugéne Portalié, 
as an article for the Dictionnaire de 
Theologie Catholique about 1902, this 
work is recognized even today as among 
the best in its field. It is fortunate that 
Father Bastian has given us such a 
readable English translation, 


The work is divided into four parts: 
St. Augustine’s life, works, teaching, and 
influence. In the second part Father 
Portalié discusses briefly nine categories 
of the writings: autobiographical, philo- 
sophical and liberal, general apologetical 
and polemic, polemic against the here- 
tics, scriptural exegesis, dogmatic and 
moral exposition, pastoral theology and 
preaching, apocryphal and lost works. 
Fortunately, the Retractions has been a 
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und guide to chronology and authen- 
ity because of St. Augustine’s own 
re in reviewing his work. The very 
portant third part treats, in order, 
igustine’s unexcelled teaching role, 
> neo-Platonic influences in his writ- 
as, his theory of religious knowledge, 
; teaching on the Divine Nature, on 
sation, on Christology, on grace, and 
the Church and the sacraments, his 
iching in moral theology and on 
shatology. 
Let us glance for illustration of meth- 
at Portalié’s organization of the 
ching on the Church. Even Protestant 
tics judge St. Augustine “the Doctor 
the Church as well as the Doctor of 
ace.” The Donatist schism and_ his 
m preoccupation with the moral 
estion of sin impelled him so to write 
the Church as to complete, correct, 
d even surpass the work of St. 
prian and Optatus. Father Portalié 
cusses this achievement under the fol- 
ving headings: the institution of the 
uurch as the mother of souls and the 
jlongation of the work of Christ (her 
ssion and necessity); the true concept 
the Church, reconciling her visibility 
d holiness; the divine constitution of 
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the Church in the ecclesiastical power, 
the Christian priesthood, the organiza- 
tion of the hierarchy, and the primacy 
of the Pope; the’ doctrinal role of the 
Church in her infallible teaching power; 
and the ecclesiastical government of 
souls, including a reference to the use 
of coercive power. Each of these sec- 
tions is fully documented with refer- 
ences to Augustine’s works in some of 
the best known editions. 

Dr. Bourke’s invaluable introduction 
gives a brief survey of the main trends 
in Augustinian study and publication 
during the past fifty years. Readers will 
welcome these additions to “this already 
excellent work.” 

For the many who would like a guide 
to a more comprehensive study of the 
writings of this outstanding Father of 
the Church, either because of their 
preoccupation with theology or their 
general interest in the evolution of West- 
erm thought, possibly no other book can 
serve so well as an introduction as this 
translation of an outstanding and excel- 
lent work. 

— SisteER Maria Assunta, C.S.C. 

Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


A new book by the Regius 
Professor of Modern History, 
Cambridge 


DAVID 
KNOWLES 


The English 
Mystical 


Tradition 


An eminent English Benedic- 
tine historian examines the 
nature of mysticism and the 
great flowering of the unique 
English tradition of the Mid- 
dle Ages. “Sharp, clear, un- 
flinching, the writer depicts 
figures and books like Richard 
Rolle, Juliana of Norwich, and 
the Cloud of Unknowing 
against the classical structure 
of Christian contemplation 
and the resulting assessments 
will not be seaattt dislodged.” 

— Dovetas STEELE. 


Father Knowles’s_three-vol- 
ume work, The Religious Or- 
ders in England, was called a 
“great work destined to have 
the immortality of Gibbon” 
by the Journal of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


—NOTICE— 


We have received many re 
quests from libraries and re- 
ligious institutions for back 
issues of Spiritual Life. But 
now the supply of some issues 
has been exhausted. 


If you would like to help us, 
and make some of your now 
unused back issues available te 
others, please mail us the folk 
lowing numbers: 


Volume 1, nos. 2 & 3— 
June and September, 1955. 


Volume 4, nos. 2 & 3— 
May and September, 1958. 


Volume 5, nos. 3 & 4— 
September and December, 1959, 


Mailing: Spiritual Life may be mailed 
at the Second Class Transient Rate. That 
is, the magazine(s) may be sent in 4 
sealed or unsealed envelope marked 
“Second Class Mail” (with no othe 
printed or written matter enclosed), 
for 1¢ per ounce, regardless of distance 
A single copy can be mailed for about 
6¢. For larger packages, use the fourth 
class rate if it is lower. 


Mail to: 
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Carmelite Monastery 
1233 South 45th Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


Thank you very much. 


A Letter of Introduction 


PIRITUAL LIFE is now six years old. During its young life it has 
mntributed generously, we hope, to the spiritual well-being and 
rogress of its readers. That is its main purpose. 


Father William McNamara, O.C.D., who was its founder and 
as guided it through its early years, is well known through the 
fluence of his editorship, as well as the personal contact he has 
ad with countless souls in his many-faceted ministry. We need not 
id to the wealth of praise that has been directed to SprrrruaL 
IFE and to Father William personally. 


Father Sebastian Ramge, O.C.D., whom we introduce as newly 
pointed editor of Sprrruay Lirg, will prove equally acceptable 
our readers. He has studied spiritual theology, beyond the ordi- 
ary courses comprised within the curriculum of the general 
eological studies, both at the Institute of Spirituality conducted 
y the Dominican Fathers in River Forest, Illinois, and at the 
stitute of Spirituality of the Discalced Carmelite Fathers in 
ome. He has been professor of spiritual theology at the Carmelite 
ouse of Theology in Washington, D. C. 


We of the Washington Province of Discalced Carmelites express 
ir sincere gratitude to Father William for the talents and efforts 
» has brought to Sprrrruay Lire. At the same time, we offer our 
ayerful best wishes and pledge our loyal co-operation to Father 
bastian, as he puts his capable hand to the plow. 


FATHER CHRISTOPHER LATIMER, O.C.D. 
Provincial 
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The Sense of Responsibility 


MAN’S IVORY GATE of lasting peace has shattered. 

The Godless menace of the Communist empire glides greedily 
over humanity like a hungry hawk. Two paths open to those not 
paralyzed by fear: either make a valiant stand against the enemy, 
or deny his existence by an altogether too natural pragmatism 
The majority's choice of the second is a sign of our weakening 
bastions of freedom. : 

Michel de Montaigne once wrote that “these times are only good 
for reforming us backwards; more by disagreement than by agree 
ment; more by difference than by similarity.” There is a school ol 
thought that thinks similarly in the twentieth century. Abandon 
the harsh reality of contemporary living; enjoy life. I think that a 
realistic encounter accepting the progress of the twentieth century 
with all its attendant shadow is possible. Our saints will not be 
people who fled their century by anachronistic cleverness; they 
will be persons who “found” themselves in the age in whick 
they lived. 

We must develop a sense of responsibility for our age in humar 
history. 

Among the finest examples of a saint’s sensitivity to his or he 
time stands St. Teresa of Jesus. A strange claim indeed for ¢ 
cloistered nun seemingly sheltered from “poisonous” contact with 
the harsher realities of her sixteenth-century Spain. Yet a glimpse 
at her letters proves interesting. On the tenth of November, 1568 
Teresa wrote to her friend, Dofia Ines Nieto, to console her o1 
the loss of her two sons in war; she stated that the souls of thos 
who fight for their faith and for their king go to heaven. Tha 
appears a sentimental enough statement which could be addressex 
to any “gold star mother,” but under the pen of Teresa of Jesu 
it becomes a display of virile patriotism, adequate to encourag 
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he soldier defending his country. On the eleventh of June, 1573, 
[eresa even wrote to Philip II himself to assure him that, on the 
very same day that the nobles took the oath of allegiance to Don 
‘ernando as the heir to the throne, special prayers were said in 
ier convents: “This will always be done.” In another letter dated 
1579, Teresa refers to Philip II’s claims to the empty throne of 
-ortugal. Several months later she wrote to the Duchess of Alba 
hat she was praying for the success of the military expedition 
ed by the Duke of Alba aimed at gaining the Portugese crown 
or Philip. 

_ Teresa did not restrict her interests to Spain. France was a source 
yf great concern to her. In fact, so intense was it that it impressed 
tself upon her immediate daughters, and we see Anne of Jesus 
yurning with the desire of spreading the prayerful spirit of Carmel 
nto that realm. In 1563 she wrote about the grief the religious 
vars in France caused her, and in June of 1574 she referred to 
he premature death of King Charles IX: “It causes me deep dis- 
ress to hear of all these troubles.” 

Teresa stormed against the advisers of the youthful King Sebas- 
ian of Portugal when she heard that this promising monarch 
ad been killed in a battle against the Moors: “I was very grieved 
o hear of the death of so Catholic a monarch as the King of 
ortugal and angry with those who allowed him to run into such 
reat peril.” She ordered her nuns in a letter dated the second 
wf November, 1576, to pray for Don Juan of Austria, the new 
oyal governor of Flanders, who had traveled to his post through 
ostile France disguised “as the servant of a Fleming.” Teresa 
ept abreast of events in the Spanish crown colonies in the 
\mericas; eagerly she begged for news from her brothers who had 
ome to the New World in the wake of Pizzaro and Cortez. 
nvery returning missionary or soldier she could “ensnare’ in the 
onvent parlor was bombarded with questions. 

Yes, Teresa wanted to know about her century. And in doing so, 
he gives us insight into a spiritual quality desirable in each mem- 
er of the Mystical Body. Awareness of our century and its ac- 
omplishments, its goodness and its evil. Love for the age in which 
ve live. A relentlessly surging desire for Christ’s conquest of the 
wentieth century. 

Despair has no home here; yearning for “the good old days” of 
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uncomplicated living is as useless as it is tedious. If our lives are 
intricate or unpalatable, who is responsible? Ourselves. In 1960 the 
renowned Archibald MacLeish, poet and playwright, spoke to the 
Yale alumni association: “Our crisis is not a weapon or hostile 
nation or a political party; our crisis is man, the new man in whom 
new knowledge is carried along with the old ignorance which was 
there before; the new scientific man who knows but does not know, 
who can but can’t, who will but won't — and who is dangerous to” 
himself and others because he has lost his relation to his own 

reality in losing his relation to a world he thought he knew.” : 

Many centuries ago, the fiery Elias stood before the insipid 
Achab and his wicked wife to utter soul-scorching words which 
have whipped through the centuries: “How long do you halt 
between two sides? If the Lord be God, follow Him!” A few 
evenings ago, a friend of mine told me of an important apostolate. 
He described the efforts of a small anti-Communist group to which” 
he belongs which analyzes the Marxist-Leninist mind and tries to 
alert others to it. . 

The point is simple: while it is true that a corporate effort of 
society is necessary to eject this Godless cancer from humanity, by 
far the greater effort depends upon the individual member of 
society. We must develop a sense of responsibility for our century. 
If things exist which dishearten us, let us see what we can do as 
individuals to brighten the picture. 

The present issue of SprmiruaL Lire indicates the means for 
becoming truly ourselves: diligent and faithful devotion to prayer, 
wherein we may consult with God about the course of our action. 
No one dare deny that action is necessary; the problem is, what 
to do? Growth in prayer, a slow return to the essentials of human 
existence (as valid in the twentieth century as they were in the 


days of Teresa of Jesus) will guide us through the labyrinth of 


modern living. 
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will always be hard for us to realize that an act of pure love can 
@ of more benefit to mankind than countless other activities. 
ather Parente, former professor of spiritual theology at the Cath- 
lic University of America, explains how and why that is true. 


-ower of Contemplation 


The Theological Basis for the 
Effectiveness of Contemplative Prayer 


Pascal P. Parente, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


OME ultramodern writers have cast doubts on the effectiveness 
f private prayer. They believe that only public prayer is infallibly 
ficacious. The Catholic, according to them, should insure the 
ficaciousness of his prayers by being actually or virtually in the 
resence of all the faithful or of a congregation of fairly good size. 
here is prayer, however, that is private by its very nature, a fact 
F which these writers do not seem to be aware. Such is mental 
rayer in general and contemplative prayer in particular. Accord- 
ig to these writers, contemplative prayer would remain always 
opelessly ineffective. 

This erroneous opinion is based on a mistaken notion of the 
[ystical Body of Christ. It is opposed to the teaching of Sacred 
cripture and Tradition, wherein private prayer is recommended: 
3ut thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and 
aving shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father 
ho seeth in secret will repay thee. And when you are praying, 
yeak not much as the heathens.” Pope Pius XII has condemned 
is opinion in his encyclical, Mystici Corporis: “Such an opinion 
false; for the divine Redeemer maintains closest union not only 
ith His Church, which is His loved Spouse, but also with each 


1Mt. 6:6-7. 
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and every faithful soul in it, and He longs to speak with them 
heart to heart, especially after Holy Communion.” 

The desire of the divine Redeemer to speak heart to heart with 
every faithful soul is fulfilled most perfectly in contemplative 
prayer. By contemplative prayer, we mean contemplation in the 
strict sense of the word, namely, that which is acquired and that 
which is infused. Acquired contemplation is the prayer of the 
ascetical unitive way. Infused contemplation is the prayer of the 
entire mystical life, or the unitive mystical way. In both cases, 
contemplative prayer is a simple gaze of God and divine truth 
accompanied by admiration and a wordless, protracted act of love. 
This is the supreme form of mental prayer. It is the most sublime 
activity of the soul under the direct influence and motion of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Contemplation is the prayer of the perfect Christian. It leads 
to heroic virtue, to wonderful works of zeal for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. It makes the soul ready to forgive all 
injuries,* to suffer persecutions and torments, to give and sacrifice 
all. Contemplation forges the great apostles of charity, the mission- 
aries, the martyrs. Contemplation benefits not only the contempla- 
tive soul but the other members of the Mystical Body as well. 
The Catholic doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ offers a solid 
foundation to the far-reaching effectiveness of contemplative prayer. 
The honor, the good fortune, the advancement of one member of 
the family are reflected in one way or another on the entire house- 
hold. This is the teaching of our Holy Father in the same encyclical, 
Mystici Corporis: “No prayer, even the most private, lacks its own 
dignity and power, and all prayer is immensely helpful to the 
Mystical Body.” 

The universality of the effectiveness of contemplative prayer is 
based also on the dogma of the Communion of Saints, which is 
intimately connected with the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Ac- 
cording to this dogma, a Christian cannot perform a meritorious 
action, as praying or practicing virtue, without reference to other 
Christians. There is a universality of purpose, besides the personal 
one, in the prayers and good works of every member of the Mys- 


2 Pius XII, encyclical letter, Mystici Corporis, June 29, 1943 (104), 
8 This, according to St. Teresa (The Way of Perfection, 36), is the surest sign 
that contemplation is from God, to be able to bear injuries, 
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ical Body of Christ. The infallible effectiveness of prayer is based 
n this universality of purpose. Although prayer may seem to fail 
1 its personal purpose, it certainly never fails in its universal scope, 
nd thus, “all prayer is immensely helpful to the Mystical Body.” 
‘his is equally true of all prayer, whether vocal or mental, dis- 
ursive or contemplative. 

Contemplative prayer is eminently effective in personal sanctifi- 
ation because it is a unitive, consummative, and perfective prayer. 
Jontemplation is based on the love of God. It proceeds from love 
nd tends to love. Perfect love of God is perfect justice and 
anctity.* Our spiritual perfection does not consist in identifying 
urselves with God, as quietists of all times have affirmed, but in 
miting ourselves to Him and in participating in the light and 
‘oodness of His grace. In order to be united with God we must 
now Him. We can arrive at the knowledge of God by reason, by 
aith, by love. Contemplation is an experimental knowledge of God 
y love.’ Contemplative prayer implies perfect love of God, perfect 
mion with Him. The effectiveness of a soul in the supernatural 
rder is measured by the degree of its union with God. In like 
aanner, the effectiveness of prayer is measured principally by the 
legree of charity possessed by him who prays. In contemplative 
rayer, charity is perfect. This explains the eminent effectiveness 
nd the great power of contemplative prayer. Love is the eternal 
ife-giving power in the natural and the supernatural order. The 
ove of God is the secret of the effectiveness of contemplative 
rayer. No force of reasoning offered by meditation can compare 
vith the power of divine love that prevails in contemplative prayer. 
‘he effectiveness and resourcefulness of love have no limit. 

In contemplative prayer the part taken by God is greater than 
hat taken by man. In infused contemplation God is the giver, 
he soul is the recipient. Rather than a mere raising of the mind 
0 God, contemplative prayer is a union with God. In this sublime 
mion God offers the contemplative soul the most compelling 
a0tives and helps for perfection. He fills the mind with the super- 


4“Charitas perfecta, perfecta iustitia est,’ St. Augustine, De Natura et Gratia. 
-5We have in mind particularly infused contemplation, when we speak of 
n experimental knowledge of God. St. John of the Cross gives an identical 
efinition of contemplation: “La contemplacion es ciencia de amor . . . es noticia 
ifusa de Dios amorosa,’ Noche Oscura, XVIII, 5. 
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brilliant splendors of eternal truths before which all the i 
shadows of uncertainty, fear, and hesitation disappear. 

We must forego the controversial question of the distinction be- 
tween acquired and infused contemplation. The various opinions 
seem to agree on the importance of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
both the acquired and the infused contemplation. Acquired con- 
templation and, to some extent, infused contemplation are based 
on the infused gifts of the Holy Ghost, especially on the gifts of 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding. The gifts of knowledge 
and understanding are perfective of the infused theological virtue 
of faith. They are purely intellective gifts. The gift of wisdom is 
primarily in the intellect as in its subject but it is also in the 
will by way of effect.® It is connected with charity in such a way 
that when charity is lost through sin, wisdom is lost also. 

Contemplation, like wisdom, is primarily in the intellect and 
secondarily in the will. It is in the intellect as a simple gaze of 
truth — intuitus simplex veritatis—in the will as a wordless act 
of love, as a perfect union with God. Even though contemplation: 
is in the intellect as in its proper subject, it depends for its very 
existence on the will and the love of God that resides there. No 
supernatural contemplation is ever possible without love of 
God. A contemplation without charity or love of God is not a 
contemplative prayer but a natural or philosophical speculation, a 
study. Contemplation is the act of the highest wisdom and of per- 
fect love. St. John of the Cross calls contemplation a secret widsom, 
“sabiduria de Dios secreta.”™ 

Many things that are said of divine wisdom in Sacred Scripture 
may be applied to contemplation which is, as it were, the daughter 
of wisdom and love: “Wisdom is glorious and never fadeth away, 
and is easily seen by them that love her. . . . He that awaketh 
early to seek her, shall not labor: for he shall find her sitting 
at his door.”* The sublimity, simplicity, and ease of contemplation 
are wonderfully portrayed in this text. Contemplation is the most 
glorious experience of the Christian soul in this life. The memory 
of that experience never fades away. Contemplation is seen and 
found easily by them that love it, because it proceeds from love 


6 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Il, II, Q. 45, ‘a. 2. 
7 Subida del Monte Carmelo, Il, 8, 6. 
8 Wisd. 6:18, 15. 
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and tends to love. No effort, no labor, no multiplicity of acts are 
‘needed for it. Open your soul to God and, if you are a contempla- 
tive, you will find contemplation sitting at the door of your heart. 
Except for the time of contemplative prayer itself, the contempla- 
tive person is not passive and inactive, as one may falsely suppose 
judging from the nature of contemplation. Contemplation, like 
wisdom, “is more active than all active things: and reacheth every- 
where by reason of her purity.”® The secret of the marvelous and 
fruitful activity displayed by so many contemplative souls is purity. 
The pure is free and can reach everywhere; the impure is a slave. 
May we not see a beautiful description of infused contemplation 
in the following description of divine wisdom? “For she is a vapor 
of the power of God, and a certain pure emanation of the glory 
of the Almighty God: and therefore no defiled thing cometh into 
her.”?° 
The superhuman effectiveness of contemplative prayer is no 
longer a surprise to him who has found its heavenly source, divine 
wisdom and divine love. This source is “The fountain of gardens: 
the well of living waters, which run with a strong stream from 
Libanus.”** In the poetical language of the great St. Teresa con- 
templation is this living water. 


9 Wisd, 7:24. 10 Wisd, 7:25. 11 Cant. 4:15. 


The voice which penetrates the hearts of the hearers is the voice commended 
by the speaker’s own life, because what his word enjoins, his example helps to 
bring out. 

— Sr, GREGORY THE GREAT 


i 
Recently Father Louis Merton, O.C.S.O., has been rewriting his — 
famous Seeds of Contemplation. In the following pages SprrITUAL 
Lire presents its readers with revised material from the forthcoming 
New Seeds of Contemplation. 


Notes on Contemplation 
Thomas Merton, O.C.S.O. 


CONTEMPLATION is the highest expression of man’s intellectual 
and spiritual life. It is that life itself, fully awake, fully active, fully 
aware that it is alive. It is spiritual wonder. It is awe at the sacred- 
ness of life, of being. It is gratitude for life, for awareness, and 
for being. It is a vivid realization of the fact that life and being 
in us proceed from an invisible, transcendent, and infinitely abun- 
dant Source. Contemplation is, above all, awareness of the reality 
of that Source. It knows the Source, obscurely, inexplicably, but 
with a certitude that goes both beyond reason and beyond simple 
faith. For contemplation is a kind of spiritual vision to which both 
reason and faith aspire by their very nature, because without it 
they must always remain incomplete. Yet contemplation is not 
vision, because it sees “without seeing” and knows “without know- 
ing.” It is a more profound depth of faith, a knowledge too deep to 
be grasped in images, in words, or even in clear concepts. It can be 
suggested by words, by symbols, but in the very moment of trying 
to indicate what it knows, the contemplative mind takes back what 
it has said, and denies what it has affirmed. For in contemplation 
we know by “unknowing.” 

Poetry, music, and art have something in common with the con- 
templative experience. But contemplation is beyond aesthetic in- 
tuition, beyond art, beyond poetry. Indeed, it is also beyond 
philosophy, beyond theology. It resumes, transcends, and fulfills 
them all, and yet at the same time it seems, in a certain way, to 
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upersede and to deny them all. Contemplation is always beyond 
ur own knowledge, beyond our own light, beyond systems, beyond 
xplanations, beyond discourse, beyond dialogue, beyond our own 
elf. To enter into the realm of contemplation one must, in a certain 
ense, die: but this death is in fact the entrance into a higher life. 
t is a death for the sake of life, which leaves behind all that we 
an know or treasure as life, as thought, as experience, as joy, 
s being. 

And so contemplation seems to supersede and to reject every 
ther form of intuition and experience — whether in art, in philoso- 
hy, in theology, in liturgy, or in ordinary levels of love and of 
elief. This rejection is, of course, only apparent. Contemplation is 
nd must be compatible with all these things, for it is their highest 
ulfillment. But in the actual experience of contemplation all other 
xperiences are momentarily lost. They “die” to be born again on a 
igher level of life. 

In other words, then, contemplation reaches out to the knowledge 
nd even to the experience of the transcendent and inexpressible 
sod. It knows God by seeming to touch Him. Or rather it knows 
lim as if it had been invisibly touched by Him. . . . Touched by 
Jim Who has no hands, but Who is pure Reality and the Source 
f all that is real! Hence contemplation is a sudden gift of aware- 
ess, an awakening to the Real within all that is real. An awareness 
f infinite Being at the roots of our own limited being. An aware- 
ess of our contingent reality as received, as a present from God, 
s a free gift of love. This is the existential contact of which we 
peak when we use the metaphor of being “touched by God.” 

Contemplation is also the response to a call: a call from Him 
Vho has no voice, and yet Who speaks in everything that is, and 
Vho, most of all, speaks in the depths of our own being: for we 
urselves are words of His. But we are words that are meant to 
espond to Him, to answer to Him, to echo Him, and even in some 
yay to contain Him and signify Him. Contemplation is this echo. 
t is a deep resonance in the inmost center of our spirit in which 
ur very life loses its separate voice and resounds with the majesty 
nd the mercy of the Hidden and Living One. He answers Himself 
1 us and this answer is divine life, divine creativity, making all 
hings new. We ourselves become His echo and His answer. It is as 
in creating us God asked a question, and in awakening us to 
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contemplation He answered the question, so that the contemplative 
is at the same time, question and answer. : 


Awareness 


The life of contemplation implies two levels of awareness: first, 
awareness of the question, and, second, awareness of the answer. 
Though these are two distinct and enormously different levels, yet 
they are in fact an awareness of the same thing. The question is, 
itself, the answer. And we ourselves are both. But we cannot know 
this until we have moved into the second kind of awareness. We 
awaken, not to find an answer absolutely distinct from the question, 
but to the realization that the question is its own answer. And all 
is summed up in one awareness — not a proposition, but an ex- 
perience: “I AM.” 

The contemplation of which I speak here is not philosophical. 
It is not the static awareness of metaphysical essences apprehended 
as spiritual objects, unchanging and eternal. It is not the contempla- 
tion of abstract ideas. It is the religious apprehension of God, 
through my life in God, or through “sonship” as the New Testament 
says. “For whoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. . . . The Spirit Himself gives testimony to our own spirit 
that we are the sons of God.” “To as many as received Him He 
gave the power to become the sons of God. . . .” And so the con- 
templation of which I speak is a religious and transcendent gift. 
It is not something to which we can attain alone, by intellectual 
effort, by perfecting our natural powers. It is not a kind of self- 
hypnosis, resulting from concentration on our own inner spiritual 
being. It is not the fruit of our own efforts. It is the gift of God 
Who, in His mercy, completes the hidden and mysterious work of 
creation in us by enlightening our minds and hearts, by awakening 
in us the awareness that we are words spoken in His One Word, 
and that Creating Spirit (Creator Spiritus) dwells in us, and we 
in Him. That we are “in Christ” and that Christ lives in us. That 
the natural life in us has been completed, elevated, transformed, 
and fulfilled in Christ by the Holy Spirit. Contemplation is the 
awareness and realization, even in some sense experience, of what 
each Christian obscurely believes: “It is now no longer I that live 
but Christ lives in me.” 
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Hence contemplation is more than a consideration of abstract 
truths about God, more even than meditation on the things we 
elieve. It is awakening, enlightenment, and the amazing intuitive 
srasp by which love has certitude of God’s creative and dynamic 
ntervention in our daily life. Hence contemplation does not simply 
find” a clear idea of God and confine Him within the limits of 
hat idea and hold Him there as a prisoner to Whom it can always 
eturn. On the contrary, contemplation is carried away by Him into 
dis own realm, His own mystery, and His own freedom. It is a 
gure and a virginal knowledge, poor in concepts, poorer still in 
easoning, but able, by its very poverty and purity, to follow 
he Word “wherever He may go.” 


What Contemplation Is Not 


The only way to get rid of misconceptions about contemplation 
s to experience it. One who does not actually know, in his own 
ife, the nature of this break-through and this awakening to a new 
evel of reality cannot help being misled by most of the things 
hat are said about it. For contemplation cannot be taught. It can- 
10t even be clearly explained. It can only be hinted at, suggested, 
0inted to, symbolized. The more objectively and scientifically one 
ries to analyze it, the more he empties it of its real content, for this 
xperience is beyond the reach of verbalization and of rationaliza- 
ion. Nothing is more repellent than a pseudo-scientific definition 
yf the contemplative experience. One reason for this is that he who 
ittempts such a definition is tempted to proceed psychologically, 
ind there is really no adequate psychology of contemplation. To 
lescribe “reactions” and “feelings” is to situate contemplation where 
t is not to be found, in the superficial consciousness where it can 
ye observed by reflection. But this reflection and this consciousness 
re precisely part of that external self which “dies” and is cast 
side like a soiled garment in the genuine awakening of the 
contemplative. 

Contemplation is not and cannot be a function of this external 
elf. There is an irreducible opposition between the deep trans- 
endent self that awakens only in contemplation and the superficial, 
xternal self which we commonly identify with the first person 
ingular. We must remember that this superficial “I” is not our 
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real self. It is our “individuality,” and our “empirical self” but it 
is not truly the hidden and mysterious person in whom we subsist 
before the eyes of God. The “I” that works in the world, thinks 
about itself, observes its own reactions, and talks about itself is not 
the true “I” that has been united to God in Christ. It is at best 
the vesture, the mask, the disguise of that mysterious and unknown 
“self” whom most of us never discover until we are dead.* Our 
external, superficial self is not eternal, not spiritual. Far from it. 
This self is doomed to disappear as completely as smoke from a 
chimney. It is utterly frail and evanescent. Contemplation is pre- 
cisely the awareness that this “I” is really “not I” and the awakening 
of the unknown “I” that is beyond observation and reflection and 
is incapable of commenting upon itself. It cannot even say py bs: 
with the assurance and the impertinence of the other one, for its 
very nature is to be hidden, unnamed, unidentified in the society 
where men talk about themselves and about one another. In such 
a world, the true “I” remains both inarticulate and invisible, be- 
cause it has altogether too much to say — not one word of which is 
about itself. 

Nothing could be more alien to contemplation than the Cogito 
ergo sum of Descartes. “I think, therefore I am.” This is the declara- 
tion of an alienated being, in exile from his own spiritual depths, 
compelled to seek some comfort in a proof for his own existence 
based on the observation that he “thinks.” If his thought is neces- 
sary as a medium through which he arrives at the concept of his 
existence, then he is in fact only moving farther away from his 
true being. He is reducing himself to a concept. He is making it 
impossible for himself to experience, directly and immediately, the 
mystery of his own being. At the same time, by also reducing God 
to a concept, he makes it impossible for himself to have any 
intuition of the divine reality which is inexpressible. He arrives at 
his own being as if it were an objective reality, that is to say he 
strives to become aware of himself as he would of some “thing” 
alien to himself. And he proves that the “thing” exists. He con- 
vinces himself: “I am therefore some thing.” And then he goes on 
to convince himself that God, the infinite, the transcendent, is also 


1 “Hell” can be described as a perpetual alienation from our true being, our 
true self, which is in God, 
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a “thing,” an “object,” like other finite and limited objects of our 
thought! 

Contemplation, on the contrary, is the experiential grasp of 
reality as subjective, not so much “mine” (which would signify 
“belonging to the external self”) but “myself” in existential mystery. 
Contemplation does not arrive at reality after a process of deduc- 
tion, but by an intuitive awakening in which our free and personal 
reality becomes fully alive to its own existential depths, which open 
out into the mystery of God. 

For the contemplative there is no cogito (I think) and no ergo 
(therefore) but only SUM, I am. Not in the sense of a futile 
assertion of our individuality as ultimately real, but in the humble 
realization of our mysterious being as persons in whom God dwells, 
with infinite sweetness and inalienable power. 

Obviously contemplation is not just the affair of a passive and 
quiet temperament. It is not mere inertia, a tendency to inactivity, 
to psychic peace. The contemplative is not merely a man who likes — 
to sit and think, still less one who sits around with a vacant stare. 
Contemplation is much more than thoughtfulness, or a taste for 
reflection. Certainly, a thoughtful and reflective disposition is 
nothing to be despised in our world of inanity and automatism — 
and it can very well dispose a man for contemplation. 

Contemplation is not prayerfulness or a tendency to find peace 
and satisfaction in liturgical rites. These, too, are a great good, and 
they are almost necessary preparations for contemplative experi- 
ence. They can never, of themselves, constitute that experience. 
Contemplative intuition has nothing to do with temperament. 
Though it sometimes happens that a man of quiet temperament 
becomes a contemplative, it may also happen that the very passivity 
of his character keeps him from suffering the inner struggle and 
the crisis through which one generally comes to a deeper spiritual 
awakening. 

On the other hand, it can happen that an active and passionate 
man awakens to contemplation, and perhaps suddenly, without too 
much struggle. But it must be said, as a rule, that certain active 
types are not disposed to contemplation and never come to it 
except with great difficulty. Indeed they ought perhaps not even 
to think about it or seek it, because in doing so they will tend 
to strain themselves and injure themselves by absurd efforts that 
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cannot possibly make any sense or have any useful purpose. Such 
people, being given to imagination, passion, and active conquest, 


. 


: 


exhaust themselves in trying to attain contemplation as if it were 
some kind of an object, like a material fortune, or a political office, © 


or a professorship, or a prelacy. But contemplation can never be 
the object of calculated ambition. It is not something we plan to 


obtain, with our practical reason, the living water of the spirit — 
for which we thirst, like a hunted deer thirsting after a river in ~ 


the wilderness. 


It is not we who choose to awaken ourselves, but God Who ~ 


chooses to awaken us. 


Contemplation is not trance or ecstasy, nor the hearing of sud- — 
den unutterable words, nor the imagination of lights. It is not the ~ 


emotional fire and sweetness that come with religious exaltation. 
It is not enthusiasm, the sense of being “seized” by an elemental 
force and swept into liberation by mystical frenzy. These things 
may seem to be in some way like a contemplative awakening 
insofar as they suspend the ordinary awareness and control exer- 
cised by our empirical self. But they are not the work of the 
“deep self,” only of the emotions, of the somatic unconscious. 
They are a flooding up of the Dionysian forces of the “id.” Such 


manifestations can of course accompany a deep and genuine re- 


ligious experience, but they are not what I am discussing here as 
contemplation. 


Nor is contemplation the gift of prophecy, nor does it imply the | 
ability to read the secrets of men’s hearts. These things can some- — 
times go along with contemplation but they are not essential to — 


it, and it would be erroneous to confuse them with it. 

There are many other escapes from the empirical, external self, 
which might seem to be, but are not, contemplation. For instance, 
the experience of being seized and taken out of oneself by collective 
enthusiasm, in a totalitarian parade: the self-righteous upsurge of 
party loyalty that blots out conscience and absolves every criminal 
tendency in the name of Class, Nation, Party, Race, or Sect. The 
danger and the attraction of these false mystiques of Nation and 
of Class is precisely that they seduce and pretend to satisfy those 
who are no longer aware of any deep or genuine spiritual need. 
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_ The false mysticism of the Mass Society captivates men who are so 
alienated from themselves and from God that they are no longer 
capable of genuine spiritual experience. Yet it is precisely these 
ersatz forms of enthusiasm that are “opium” for the people, deaden- 
ing their awareness of their deepest and most personal needs, 
alienating them from their true selves, putting conscience and 
personality to sleep, and turning free, reasonable men into passive 

instruments of the power politician. 

Let no one hope to find in contemplation an escape from con- 
flict, from anguish, or from doubt. On the contrary, the deep, in- 

_ expressible certitude of the contemplative experience awakens a 

tragic anguish and opens many questions in the depths of the heart 
like wounds that cannot stop bleeding. For every gain in deep 
certitude there is a corresponding growth of superficial “doubt.” 

This doubt is by no means opposed to genuine faith, but it merci- 

lessly examines and questions the spurious “faith” of everyday life, 

the human faith which is nothing but the passive acceptance of 
conventional opinion. This false “faith” which is what we often live 
by and which we even come to confuse with our “religion” is 
subjected to inexorable questioning. This torment is a kind of trial 
by fire in which we are compelled, by the very light of invisible 
truth which has reached us in the dark ray of contemplation, to 
examine, to doubt, and finally to reject all the prejudices and con- 
ventions that we have hitherto accepted as if they were dogmas. 

Hence is it clear that genuine contemplation is incompatible with 

complacency and with smug acceptance of prejudiced opinions. It 
is not mere passive acquiescence in the status quo as some would 
like to believe — for this would reduce it to the level of spiritual 
anesthesia. Contemplation is no pain-killer. What a holocaust takes 

place in this steady burning to ashes of old worn-out words, clichés, 
slogans, rationalizations! The worst of it is that even apparently 

holy conceptions are consumed along with all the rest. It is a 
terrible breaking and burning of idols, a purification of the sanc- 
tuary, so that no graven thing may occupy the place that God has 

commanded to be left empty: the center, the altar which simply “is.” 

In the end, the contemplative suffers the anguish of realizing 
that he no longer knows what God is. He may or may not mercifully 

realize that, after all, this is a great gain, because “God is not a 

what,” not a “thing.” That is precisely one of the essential char- 
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acteristics of contemplative experience. It sees that there is no ; 
“what” that can be called God. There is “no such thing” as God ~ 
because God is neither a “what”? nor a “thing” but a pure “who.” | 
He is the “Thou” before Whom our inmost “I” springs into aware- 
ness. He is the I Am before Whom with our own most personal 
and inalienable voice we echo “I am.” 


2 This should not be taken to mean that man has no valid concept of the divine 
nature. Yet in contemplation abstract notions of the divine essence no longer play 
an important part since they are replaced by a concrete intuition, based on love, 
of God as a Person, an object of love, not a “nature” or a “thing” which would 
be the object of study, or of possessive desire. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers of Sprrrruau Lire will be interested in learning that recently 
a hitherto unknown manuscript of Saint John of the Cross was dis- 
covered. Entitled Avisos Para Despues de Profesos (Counsels for the 
Professed) this small work dates from the last year of the Saint’s life 
and reflects, in a practical way, his wisdom and experience in living the 
religious life. ‘The Spanish text has already been published along with 
exhaustive exegetical studies by two outstanding professors of the — 
International College of the Discalced Carmelite Fathers in Rome. An 
English text will appear soon in SprerruaL Lire. 


Obedient Unto Death: 


A Key to St. Thomas More 
Abbé Germain Marc’hadour 


ERASMUS, in an essay entitled Comparatio Virginis et Martyris, 
develops the traditional notion that perfect chastity is a genuine 
form of martyrdom: a faithful virgin lives a martyr’s life, which is 
hardly less glorious than dying a martyr’s death. 

Thomas More shrank from taking Holy Orders, mainly, Erasmus 
says (Allen, No. 999), because he did not think himself pure and 
strong enough for the martyrdom of lifelong celibacy. And yet he, 
too, before dying a martyr’s death, lived a true martyr’s life, one 
of complete and continual self-immolation: the all-devouring fire 
of that holocaust was Christian obedience. 

Obedience is a rather unappealing word; it conveys depressing 
images of passive and unenterprising submission, it may suggest 
lack of freedom, flight from responsibility, it may picture a virtue 
more suitable for schoolgirls or apprentices than for a man of the 
world or a Lord High Chancellor. Piety has a nobler ring and 
more pleasant overtones: it includes love and awe, and all the 
natural bonds that link man to God, man to man, man to the uni- 
verse, indulgence and care, affection and respect, gentleness in 
ruling and dutiful readiness to be ruled. Piety, in this compre- 
hensive acceptation, finds no better illustration than the life of 
Thomas More. But obedience in its more restricted sense, as 
analyzed in the Summa (2a 2ae, qu. CIV) and vowed by the 
religious, was the most characteristic virtue of England's greatest 
saint: it was not only the key to his spiritual life and to his 
personality, it also shaped and determined his whole intellectual, 
social, and political career. 


A Man Under Authority 


“Always, from his boyhood, More feels himself to be under 
wuthority. Neither in Utopia, nor elsewhere, does he display any 
ympathy with rebellion against authority, either in matters civil 
yr religious” ( Chambers, Thomas More). For all his passionate 
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love of freedom, he preferred a lame order to anarchy, an imper- 
fect edifice to beautiful ruins. Although he is, in a sense, Pro- 
methean, like the other leaders of the Renaissance, More would 
undoubtedly have approved of Claudel saying to Elemir Bourges: 
“I side with all Jupiters against all Prometheans.” We can easily 
gather from his writings what he thought on the subject, but his 
greatness lies in that he lived up to his exacting principles. 

As a boy of 16, to comply with his father’s wish, More became 
a law student at New Inn. More than forty years later, on Tues- 
day morning, July 6, 1535, to comply with the king's wish, he 
refrained from delivering the long speech which he had prepared 
for the crowd gathered to witness his execution. By imprisonment, 
and. still more by his death sentence, he had been cut off from 
the rights of citizenship; others, in his case, might have thought it, 
not only lawful, but virtuous and noble, to ignore the seemingly 
arbitrary order of a tyrant and claim their right of speech. But, 
with More, perfect obedience, “which obeys in all things licit,” 
says Aquinas, had long become a habit. Whenever he might obey, 
he did obey. To Sir Thomas Pope who conveyed the king’s 
“pleasure” that he “should not use many words” on the scaffold, 
the martyr quietly replied: “I had proposed at that time somewhat 
to have spoken. . . . Whatsoever I intended, I am ready obediently 
to conform myself to his Grace’s commandments” (Roper, Life of 
More, p. 101). Not a word of protest, nor even, one feels sure, an 
interior movement of protest. Through faith and charity, the yoke 
had become easy and the burden light. Is it too ironical to canonize 
More in the words of his greatest antagonist, William Tyndale, 
writing in his Obedience of a Christian Man (fol. XLIII in the 
Marburg edition, 1582): “If thou canst patiently obey evil rulers: 
in all thing that is not to the dishonor of God . . . then art thou 
sure that God's spirit worketh in thee, and that thy faith is no 
dream.” 

And yet this paragon of obedience, “the king’s good servant,” 
has often come down in Protestant history as a man stubborn and 
rebellious: read the English chronicler Edward Hall. Martin 
Luther himself, who had no affection for Henry VIII, yet approved 
his treatment of More: “More opposed the edict of the King and 
Kingdom. He was disobedient and was punished” (Table Talk, 
ed. Hazlitt, Bell, 1884, p. 312). This shows how far the German 
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prophet had “reformed” the old idea of virtuous, qualified, well- 
ordered obedience, how “new” indeed were his doctrines. The 
word “obedience” may still conjure up rather ambiguous notions 
even among Christians; it is therefore no waste of time to ask a 
saint, who was a genius and a theologian into the bargain, how 
he understood it. His practice is more illuminating than pages of 
definition and analysis. 


That Is Why God Raised Him 


No one who has pondered on the life of Thomas More can have 
failed to notice how much of his importance was, rather para- 
doxically, the outcome of his obedience. Let us try to imagine 
what would have become of him, had he sulked with his father’s 
plan that he should read for the bar. 

He would most probably never have risen to topmost office in 
the state, since promotion came to him more on account of his 
legal ability than of his literary attainments. 

He would certainly not have written the Utopia as we now 
have it. The book was conceived and largely composed in Antwerp, 
where More was trying to unravel the skein of Anglo-Flemish 
economic relations. It owes much of its matter-of-fact and prac- 
tical approach to that “experience of the world,” which More him- 
self, in his Richard III, had praised as “the very mother and 
mistress of wisdom,” and which his Utopian spokesman Hythloday 
mentions as one of John Morton’s main assets as a statesman. 
More’s legal training was a healthy discipline for his rather over- 
fluid intellect: it gave it that rigor and vigor and attention to 
detail which make Utopia a more useful and inspiring treatise 
than its Erasmian counterpart, The Institution of a Christian Prince. 

If More had followed his own inclination, he might well not 
have become what he is called in the Elizabethan Play of Sir 
Thomas More: “the best friend the poor e’er had” (line 1648). 
He would, no doubt, have been a generous almsgiver and the 
‘good lord” of many a penniless wretch; but it was chiefly through 
his practice as a lawyer, in his successive capacities as under- 
sheriff of London City and then as judge in the “Court of Poor 
Men’s Causes’ —the original name of the Court of Requests — 
hat he came to know and care for the poor and the downtrodden 
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as a class, and to be considered “the general patron of all poor © 
people,” as Erasmus wrote to Ulrich von Hutten as early as 1519 © 
(Allen, Erasmi Epistolae, IV, No. 999). 

Even the crowning glory of martyrdom would, no doubt, have © 
bypassed him if he had been treading any other path. For one ~ 
thing, More would have been spared in a lesser position: only very 
big game are brought to bay. Henry thought More's opposition 
intolerable because of his outstanding prominence and immense 
prestige, which prominence and prestige More had gained through 
his brilliancy as lawyer, his wisdom, integrity, and humanity as 
judge and arbitrator. Furthermore, it was his position at court 
that gave him the opportunity of studying the point at issue in 
the king’s “great matter,” and of correcting his own earlier views 
of the Pope’s authority. Because he had to help the king with his 
book against Luther in 1521, and because he had to answer the © 
king’s question concerning the marriage in 1527, More started 
thoroughly investigating the much obscured problems of papal 
and royal prerogatives. This long and eager search, undertaken 
out of obedience, continued as an imposition, led him to the con- 
viction that the unity of the Church rested on the supremacy of 
the Holy See, and that this point was, therefore, not only sure 
and undoubted, but crucial and central, a cornerstone of Chris- 
tianity, something worth dying for. Thus deeply grounded in 
theology, and accustomed, besides, to scrutinizing official docu- 
ments, he was able—where the most learned clerks in the 
kingdom failed — to detect one doctrinal flaw in the Act of Suc- 
cession: the passage in the preamble which implied repudiation of 
that supreme authority. It was clear to him that writing his name 
to such a law would mean writing it off the Book of Life. 

So it appears that everything would have been different, if the 
adolescent grammarian had followed his own fancy rather than 
the austere and uncongenial path pointed out by John More. His 
docility, later on, to the “guide of his life,” Dean Colet, and his 
compliance with Henry and Wolsey’s insistent desire to have him 
among their servants, his obedience, again, when Bishop Tunstal 
commissioned him to write in English against the heretics, in a 
word, his submission to God’s will as expressed by all these 
‘superiors and circumstances, has proved to have been the real 
and royal road to More’s grandeur and glory, in spite of Erasmus’ 
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regrets and his own misgivings. He allowed himself to be dragged, 
step by step, into a situation where the mere discharge of his 
duties, as in conscience bound, amounted to a heroic confession 
of his faith. The grim sword eventually hanging above him, to 
use his own comparison, left no alternative between hell and 
martyrdom: he chose the edge which cut his head from his body 
rather than the edge which would have cut his soul from Christ 
for all eternity. 


The Narrow Way That Leadeth to Life 


Obedience is not only a narrow path, walled-in and hedged-in 
on either side; it is also a steep, laborious, and thorny path. 
Thomas More was aware of this from the start: he made no fuss 
when the time came to experience it at his own great cost. There 
does not seem to be the least sign of self-pity in anything he 
ever said or wrote. 

And yet, More was, by nature, Erasmus says, unusually fond of 
having his own way whenever he could; he was a vehement hater 
of restraint and tyranny. He needed the example of our Savior 
and of the saints to spur him up the rugged uncongenial path. 

More's favorite hero in the Old Testament, if we are to judge 
from references in his prison writings, was Abraham, the proud, 
prosperous Mesopotamian, who left the comfort and amenities of 
his riverside home to follow God into the unknown and forbidding 
wildernesses. 

St. Peter, too, seems to have grown most dear to Thomas More’s 
heart. Here was a man who, on the very day when he was con- 
firmed in authority, was told that, when he had become old, 
someone else would gird him and carry him where he was loath 
to go (Jn. 21:18). The Tower chapel was dedicated to St. Peter 
in Chains: a comforting patronage for many a chained prisoner. 
More, for one, had come to cherish his golden chain of knighthood: 
to the surprise of those who arrested him, he did not part with it 
until it was taken from him. Now he was bound in chains of baser 
metal: he viewed them as the badge of a higher service. No won- 
der that he “longed to go to God” on July 6, “the octave of Saint 
Peter . . . a day very meet and convenient for me”: not only was 
he dying for the successor of St. Peter in Rome, but, being “faint- 
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hearted,” “afraid of a fillip on the forehead,” he felt himself a twin 


brother of the Apostle, a week and fearful man made strong and ~ 


fearless by the grace of God. 

More felt so frail that he long hesitated to take the plunge into 
promotion. But Henry, Erasmus says, “would never rest until he 
dragged him into his Court. Why should I not say “dragged him’? 
No one was ever keener on being admitted into a Court than he 
was anxious to escape it” (“To Hutten,” IV, No. 999). 

On entering the king’s service, More took stock of all that 
awaited him. Of course he foresaw the drudgery of office work, 
the countless wearisome tasks, the lack of glamor in their execu- 
tion, the lack of credit for success, the tedious hours spent dancing 
attendance, the Gargantuan banquets and surfeits, the promiscuous 
crowd of greedy courtiers with their petty quarrels and ruthless 
rivalries, the bullying arrogance of superiors, the jealousy and 
mistrust of inferiors, the annoyance of refusing bribes from harm- 
less and well-meaning clients, the piercing tooth of ingratitude: 


— 


all this was part of the bargain he was striking. To avoid this, © 


Horace had declined the advances of the Emperor Augustus, and 
Erasmus was declining those of the Emperor Charles V. More's 
reluctance was no doubt greater than theirs, because he was a 
holier man, and a family man. 

And yet his sacrifice went probably further than facing the 
irksome and galling duties which are part and parcel of a cour- 
tier’s life under even the best master: “much noise and ambition, 
much deceit, much debauchery, etc. . . .” (Allen, IV, No. 999). 
With the intuition of genius, he had gauged the character of 
Henry VII: “I believe he doth as singularly favor me as any 
subject within his realm. Howbeit, son Roper, if my head could 
win him a castle in France, it should not fail to go” (Roper, p. 21). 
Nevertheless it was deliberately, if only halfheartedly, that he 
handed himself over to the service of a sovereign in whom he 
had detected the making of a tyrant. His alacrity, his “sober 
hilarity” as Erasmus calls it, was not the natural gusto of an 
ambitious young man who succeeded in all he undertook. One 
might more aptly compare it to the attitude of St. Thomas saying 
to his fellow disciples when our Lord spoke of going up e 
Bethany: “Eamus et nos! Let us go, too, and be killed with Him” 


(Jn. 11:16). Let me forfeit my freedom, jeopardize my household 
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budget, spend long periods away from home, and take the chance 
of losing my head as well, since in loss there is gain, and in 
death, life. Buoyed up and exhilarated by that hope, More was 
prepared to weather both storms and sunshine with unruffled 
cheerfulness and a hearty thanks to Heaven. 

Even the fatal conflict with his beloved master, though it meant 
for Thomas More worse grief than death itself, did not disappoint 
or discredit him: it left him unshaken and undismayed, it came 
almost as a matter of course to one who had anticipated the 
worst. We have his word for it: “I have not left unbethought nor 
unconsidered the very worst that can by possibility fall... . I 
forget not in this matter the counsel of Christ in the Gospel, 
that ere I should begin to build this castle for the safeguard of 


mine own soul, I should sit and reckon what the charge would 


be. . . . I counted, Margaret, full surely what peril was possible 
for to fall to me, so far forth that I am sure there can come none 
above .. .” (Rogers, letter No. 206). The parable in St. Luke’s 


Gospel, to which the martyr refers, was read at the last Mass More 
ever attended, in his own parish church of St. Luke’s, on Low 
Monday, April 13, 1534, feast of St. Hermenegild, statesman and 
martyr. The “very worst” he had forecast was never inflicted on 
him. He was spared the rack and the rope, although, as we have 
just seen, he suffered them in the agony of apprehension. 


Man Is Not an Island 


Thomas More, for all his love of individual freedom, never forgot 
that the real person does not exist in isolation; he viewed himself 
and his fellow men as members of communities — the family, the 
corporation, the city, the nation, the Catholic Church. The cells of 
these large bodies are bound and knit together by the natural 
pieties that link the child to the parent, the pupil or prentice to 
his master, the subject to his prince, the layman to the pontiff, 
the living to the dead, and all men to their Maker, Redeemer, 
und Father. 

He always endeavored to knead and leaven the heavy batch of 
auman relations by dint of prayer and labor, to bake it crisp and 
yolden in the heat of heartfelt affection. Originally, perhaps 
yecause he was not brought up by his mother, there was some- 
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thing rather harsh about his temper; the ruthless strain, however 
checked and controlled, appears in his rough handling of Luther, — 
Germanus Brixius, and even Tyndale. His efforts to overcome this, 
helped no doubt by the fact that he was father to several sweet — 
daughters, did not go unrewarded. Tender love was his feeling — 
toward everyone in the last stage of his life: “your tender loving 
father,” “your tender loving subject,” ett. =. 

There had been grievous conflicts between his father and him-— 
self in his student days. More’s filial piety had never implied un- 
reserved or unconditional obedience. Tyndale, with his Old Testa- 
ment theology, was soon to preach that “the marriage also of 
the children pertaineth unto their elders’; “thou art their good 
and possession,” he says to the child. “When they are angry with 
thee, God is angry with thee” (Obedience, fol. XXV). Neither 
the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, nor the practice of St. 
Thomas More was so absolute. The child’s education lies within 
the father’s competence, his final choice of a state of life does 
not. Accordingly, while continuing to study the English law, young 
Thomas kept himself in readiness to foresake the bar in case his 
attraction to the priesthood proved to be a genuine vocation. This 
“disponibility” and apparent indifference annoyed John More so- 
much that he all but disinherited his eldest son. It must have been 
a terrible ordeal for one so sweet and so dutiful to have had to 
cross the plans of a beloved and revered parent. He saw to it 
that the conflict never reached breaking point. Roper tells us that, 
much later, Sir Thomas, now chancellor, would go into the Court — 
of the King’s Bench when Sir John was sitting there, and how he 
would, “reverently kneeling down in the sight of them all, duly 
ask his father’s blessing.” Roper adds how his father-in-law, “at 
Sir John’s departure out from this world, with tears taking him 
about the neck, most lovingly kissed and embraced him” (pp. 
43-44). One can hardly refrain from evoking the parallel attitude 
of More’s own children, eager to be blessed by him on the very 
day when he had been officially accursed and pronounced un- 
worthy to live. As soon as Meg saw him step out of the barge 
onto Tower wharf, “after his blessing on her knees received 
(she) embraced him, took him about the neck and kissed him" 
(Roper, p. 98). 

Thomas More never had any personal dealings with the Holy 
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See. One Pope, however, as a temporal king, was his client, when 
“a great ship of his . . . arrived at Southampton, and the King 
claimed it for a forfeiture” (Roper, pp. 9-10): the competent and 
spirited defense of the Pope’s rights won More the admiration 
and affection of Henry VIII, who was then the truest and most 
loving son of the Holy Father. Another Pope, as head of Christen- 
dom this time, was More’s client in the last and most moving plea 
he ever made on earth, in the Great Hall at Westminster, on 
July 1, 1535. After the verdict “guilty” had been notified, and just 
before Lord Chancellor Audley pronounced the sentence, the 
martyr claimed his right of speech and “alleged . . . that no 
more might this realm of England refuse obedience to the See 
of Rome than might the child refuse obedience to his own natural 
father” (Roper, pp. 93-94). 


True Obedience 


Obedience, like all virtues, is a golden mean between two 
extremes. It is akin to religion, and, like religion, it admits of 
superstition and idolatry as well as of the contrary excess. The 
first English Lutherans took some time to make up their minds 
between the seditious freedom of their Lollard forerunners and 
the blind subservience to the lord’s every wish and whim, which 
was the more common attitude under Tudor monarchs. Tyndale, 
for instance, was abroad in defiance of England’s secular as well 
as ecclesiastical authorities when, in 1528, he published The Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Man. And yet the book brings the full support 
of the new doctrine to uphold the king’s absolute and unlimited 
sovereignty: “The King is in this world without law, and may at 
his lust do right or wrong, and shall give accounts but to God 
only. .. . Though he be the greatest tyrant in the world, yet is he 


unto thee a great benefit of God. . . . Let him take the holy 
Judges of the Old Testament for an example, and namely 
Moses, which in executing the law was merciless . . .” (fol. XXXII, 


XXXIII, LI). There is evidence that Henry VIII perused the 
book, and was greatly pleased with it. 

This Mosaic conception only came to reinforce the Roman, or 
rather Byzantine maxim taught in every faculty of law and taken 
for granted by all the law graduates in the king’s service, namely 
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that “the prince’s will has the force of law” (Justinian’s Institutes, 
Book I, tit. 2, ch. 6). By acting on this principle, honorable prel- 
ates such as Foxe and Warham, Tunstal and Gardiner, were 
almost as ready to humor the king and be his instruments as 
were the ambitious minions of his favor, scoundrels like Thomas 
Wolsey or Thomas Cromwell. 

No wonder if the lazy and pusillanimous crowd, finding it 
simpler to be led than to choose, followed suit, and felt safe and 
secure behind so many good reasons and so many high examples. 
So that practically every subject in the kingdom was “pinning 
his soul at the king’s back.” 

Thomas More was one of the very few who never mistook 
perfect obedience with its caricature: the unconditional surren- 
der of a man into the hands of his fellow man. He expressed his 
opinion in unforgettable words, preserved for us by the pious 
care of Margaret Roper. He was in prison, and, to discredit him, 
one of the king’s men had said that, in refusing the oath, he was 
simply following the lead of the “blind bishop,” John Fisher. More 
made a quiet, but emphatic, protest: he was “the very first that 
ever refused the oath” (letter No. 200) before the bishop of 
Rochester was ever asked to sign; and he made a point of not 
even inquiring into the bishop’s motives for refusing. “Verily, 
daughter, I never intend, God being my good Lord, to pin my 
soul at another man’s back, not even the best man that I know 
this day living, for I know not whither he may hap to carry it. 
There is no man living of whom, while he liveth, I may make 
myself sure” (letter No. 206). This forcible and downright asser- 
tion of the independence of the individual soul, and of its 
responsibility to God alone, speaking within a carefully informed 
conscience, deserves to ring down the ages: did ever a higher 
and bolder claim for liberty, and a prouder assumption of respon- 
sibility, fall from the lips of saint or hero? These words are 
essential for understanding Thomas More and his brave soli- 
tary stand. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


They can also be a great inspiration and a solemn warning for 
our own guidance. It is easy for us, now, to approve of More in 
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retrospect and raise out hats to him as to a strong and wise 
_ confessor of his faith and a champion of man’s rights. Are we sure 
that, living in his day, we should not have shrugged our shoul- 
ders at what would then have seemed to us foolish and futile? 

Henry VIII, we must remember, was Defender of the Faith, the 
man least likely to persecute a faithful Christian. The Council and 
the Houses of Parliament were a body of loyal Catholics. The 
_ Commons were indignant when John Fisher dared to compare their 
anticlerical feeling with that of the Bohemian Hussites; they pre- 
tended — and perhaps some of them believed — they were more 
zealous for the Reformation of the Church than he was. More was 
not asked to tread a crucifix underfoot, or to swear that our Lady 
was not ever a virgin, or to deny the Real Presence, or to call 
the Pope “antichrist”; there is no doubt that myriads of his 
countrymen would have given their lives unhesitatingly if their 
faith had been challenged on such issues; many indeed would 
have died rather than eat meat on a Friday. What More was 
asked to do was to endorse an act of Parliament, which had 
received the all but unanimous approval of the best and wisest 
heads in England: lords and bishops, lawyers and burgesses. They 
wanted him to do what practically everyone else had already done 
as a matter of course. When he raised objections and begged 
permission not to write his name under so many illustrious names, 
he chose to become the odd-man-out. He waited all by himself in 
the shade of a ruined wing of Lambeth Palace, wise and solitary 
as an owl, while all his friends, who had “sworn gladly, without 
any sticking,” were walking merrily about the garden, or refresh- 
ing themselves at my Lord’s “buttery bar” (letter No. 200). They 
could ignore him: he was, after all, “but one man” as Henry VIII 
had said to Fisher as early as 1529. More, no doubt, was already 
murmuring in his heart the prayer which he was soon to write, 
for lack of paper, in the margin of his Book of Hours: “Give me 
Thy grace, good Lord, to be content to be solitary; not to long 
for worldly company. . . .” His faith assured him that he had “all 
the blessed company of heaven” watching him and helping him. 

To us, the idea of a conflict between our loyalty to the Catholic 
Church and our loyalty to the Government of our country may 
seem remote and highly improbable. It was even more remote to 
the contemporaries of Thomas More; William Roper tells us that 
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he once grew angry when his father-in-law expressed his fears 
that England might cease to be a Catholic kingdom well united 
under a Catholic king: “By my troth, sir, it is very desperately 
spoken!” (Roper, p. 36): less than ten years later, the sanguine 
young lawyer saw his wife’s father jailed and beheaded as guilty 
of high treason. 

While we feed, like Roper, on optimistic illusions, fatal dis- 
crepancies are developing underground and beginning to appear 
in subtle indirect charges. When, for instance, our fellow Catho- 
lics in Communist-controlled countries are arrested, imprisoned, 
brought to trial or to death, it is never, ostensibly, because they 
believe in Christ or because they go to church: the usual com- 
plaint against them is that they are unpatriotic, that they are 
reactionary and opposed to the progress of their people, that they 
cling to outdated structures and receive orders from a foreign 
power, that their influence is pernicious, subversive, and disrup- 
tive, a threat to the nation’s unity and peace. Let them keep their 
beliefs, by all means, as long as they agree to behave like everyone 
else in the land. 

The Christian in that predicament ought to remember that 
Christ’s indictment, contained the same charge: “This man is 
subverting the loyalty of our people. . . . He rouses sedition among 
the people .. .” (Lk. 23:2, 5). It may be that the near future will 
face all of us with the problem of harmonizing, or simply recon- 
ciling, our loyalty to Caesar with our loyalty to God. It would be 
easy to side with God against Caesar if the dilemma were put in 
so many words. But what if Caesar himself claims to side with 
God? or, at least, respectfully bows to God and swears that he is 
not against God? Caesar, moreover, is no longer a monarch; he is 
a cabinet, or a party, or a coalition of parties; he is public opinion, 
which shapes — and is shaped by — the newspapers, the broadcasts, 
the schools, and publicity. He professes, and sometimes experi- 
ences, no hostility toward the Church or toward the tenets of 
Christianity. To pretend that our conscience forbids us to do 
something approved by such a broad-minded, million-voiced, pro- 
gressive, and respectable Caesar, will be considered unbearably 
arrogant and simply foolish: by what right does our private con- 
science presume to judge the entire nation? Our Western civiliza- 
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tion, under its thin coating of Christianity, has already begun to 
repudiate pivotal tenets of Christian ethics, just as Tudor England 
rejected a basic point of Catholic teaching and was never clearly 
aware of it. 

If we may bring a few examples, there are today fields of con- 
duct, such as divorce, sexual behavior and education, the use of 
artificial contraceptives, abortion, mercy-killing, nationalization, 
film censorship, and a few more, in which a Catholic, especially 
if he is a lawyer, a doctor, a nurse, or a teacher, will find himself 
alone against practically everyone else in his profession. The 
pagan views on those points, because of their convenience, have 
received more or less official backing; through constant propa- 
ganda, they have assumed the status of a mentality and a policy 
at the same time. Not only heathen ideologies and_ political 
expediency join hands, but Islam, Hinduism, and even a number 
of Protestant confessions come to the rescue. Catholic opinion — 
which cannot be ignored on problems that affect everybody’s 
life —is branded as backward, superstitious, unrealistic, foreign, 
or even harmful and inhuman. 

As in penal days, the Catholic will sometimes be alone of his 
species in the whole street. In the state school or hospital, on 
the various committees and councils, he will be laughed at or 
reasoned with: “why all this fussP why such hair-splitting? why 
this straining of gnats? Come, be sensible, don’t overdo it, this 
isn't Spain, this isn’t the Middle Ages.” He will even find fellow 
Catholics ready to taunt him, to accuse him of unnecessarily shock- 
ing the outsider, of scaring him away, of looking at best fanatic, 
of being a nuisance, of raising sand castles against a universal 
tidal wave, etc. . . . In extreme cases fidelity to the doctrine of 
Mother Church will mean worse than corporal death: it will 
alienate from a man the trust and esteem of the people he likes, or 
even loves, best; his advice will no longer be sought, because he 
is known to be queer and dangerous. The prospect of this social 
disqualification, of this civic annihilation so to speak, is as strong 
and effective a pressure as the old forms of physical duress. The 
challenge of Christianity inevitably results in a challenge to Chris- 
tianity; thousands will apostatize simply because they see no 
rational justification for the Church’s position on a number of 
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points, and they have not enough faith, on the other hand, to 
cling to her through sheer obedience. 

More did not even try to justify his position. Not a few, con- 
sequently, decided that he was either willfully blind, or incurably 
mad, senile, deranged in the head. The mildest sentence was that 
he showed himself “obstinate in his own conceit” (letter No. 205). 
His wife and children were distressed at finding him so peculiar 
in his views; they were unable to sympathize fully; for fifteen 
months they pleaded with him, they endeavored to argue him, 
coax him, or nag him out of the nonsense. His eccentricity, the 
foolish scruples which cramped and plagued him, ruined them 
and threatened their safety. He needed an amazing dose of faith 
and courage to hold on against such incredibly heavy odds. No 
wonder if at times he dreaded to give way, and made it clear 
that, if he did give way, the charge should be ascribed to weak- 
ness, not to conviction. No wonder if he meditated on St. Peter's 
pathetic capitulation. 

St. Thomas stood the test because his whole life had been a 
training in self-denial, and because his faith was not something 
dry and intellectual but a burning fire, and he kept knocking at 
heaven's gate for a further increase of charity, for quickness and 
delight in doing the will of God and in leaning on God. He had 
spent a whole lifetime performing the most congenial tasks con 
amore; he was so good at “framing his fancy,” to use Roper’s 
phrase (p. 6), that he could give the impression he rather enjoyed 
doing them. The controversy against the English Lutherans was 
a real and cruel imposition: he undertook it only to obey his 
bishop, Cuthbert Tunstal; it made him unpopular with lots of 
people; it ruined his health, as he had to spend part of the night 
reading or writing; it also cost him a good deal of money at a 
time when he was not making any money: what reader of More's 
polemical work could have guessed his disgust, when relishing 
not only the vigor, but the zest and humor of that masterful 
prose? Really, More had long been a martyr before he was sent 
to the Tower. He had long known how to “bestir himself eagerly” 
(2 Peter 1:10) and make sure that his salvation was not a narrow 
escape from hell and a grudging admission into the company of 
Christ, who had been obedient unto death. 
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_ Look First Unto God 


Henry VII knew and appreciated Thomas More’s deep piety 
and the loftiness of his motives. Twice at least, when he first took 
him into his service, and again when he first broached to him his 
“scruples” concerning Catherine of Aragon, the king expressed the 
wish — more sincere, no doubt, than it might appear in retrospec- 
tion — that More “should first look unto God, and after God unto 
him.” By a terrible irony — of the situations, not in his intentions — 
More (see letters Nos. 199, 208, and others) brought forth this 
“gracious lesson” as evidence that, at the very moment when he 
was aggravating and incensing the king in order to obey his own 
conscience, he was in fact obeying the king’s express command. 
He was being loyal to Henry sober against Henry drunk. 

Well could such “a very perfect gentle knight” cherish his collar 
of gold, and proudly sign his prison letters: “Th. More knight, 
prisoner.” Like his contemporary, Bayard, he had been and was “a 
knight, fearless and without reproach.” Cromwell's threats, to 
him, were “terrors for children.” 

For his obedience God exalted him. The king of England had 
ranked him, a mere layman, with mighty prelates such as Wolsey, 
Warham, and Morton. The King of Heaven was now ranking him, 
the twice-married middle-class Londoner, with John the Baptist 
and Stephen the deacon, with Peter and Paul, with Lawrence and 
Cyprian, with Alban and Thomas Becket. The hater of promotion 
was being raised to the loftiest and most perilous of all offices: 
that of a martyr. He did his best, as usual, to ward off the dreadful 
honor, first to keep out of prison, and then to avoid death. But 
when prison and death were clearly allotted to him from above, 
he met God’s will with a thrill of gratitude, secure in the high- 
fenced garden of obedience: “the clearness of my conscience hath 
made mine heart leap for joy” (letter No. 210). “I pray thee, mine 
own good daughter, to pray with me, that it may please God 
that hath given me this mind, to give me the grace to keep it” 
(ibid.). Henceforth he “looks unto God” more and more, he looks 
forward to the day when we “may rejoice and enjoy each other's 
company, with our other kinsfolk, allies and friends, everlastingly 
in the glorious bliss of heaven” (letter No. 211). And “all the 
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agonies” he had had, “neither small nor few,” the “heavy pensive- 
ness” which used to keep him awake all through the night, back 
in the winter 1533-1534 (letter No. 210), are now past. We might 
compare his agony to the crushing which was used in his day as 
a method of inflicting death: for instance, on Blessed Margaret 
Clitherow. More’s martyrdom of obedience had also been one 
by crushing. There was perfect continuity. And the smell of his 
beautiful soul came out fully: “Suffering virtue,” wrote Blessed 
Robert Southwell, “is like the precious Arabian gum, more fragrant 
when crushed and consumed.” 


Obedience and Peace 


\ 


In la sua voluntade é nostra pace . 
“In the will of God,” says Dante, “lies our tranquillity.” 

Thomas More’s deep peace after “the field was won’ is the 
peace of childhood. He had become a little child again. Christ 
had shown him the Father and that was enough. “Me thinketh 
God maketh me a wanton, and setteth me on his lap and dandleth 
me... (Roper, p. 76). Love had driven away “all sinful fear.” 

More’s humor had never been caustic. And there was never the 
slightest suspicion of irreverence or flippancy in his attitude toward 
the king. It is a mistake, therefore, to try to trace a touch of 
grim irony in his thanks to the king for changing the traitor’s 
penalty to beheading. His gentle nature, “shrinking from pain,” 
and abhorring all suggestion of butchery — slaughterhouses are 
kept at a distance from Utopian cities, and the bloody game of 
the hunt is not practiced in the island — must have felt sincerely 
grateful for being carved, not hacked. 

Christ compared His crucifixion to an exaltation (Jn. 3:14). 
More, too, was physically “lifted up” in his passion. He walked up 
Tower Hill, up the steps of the scaffold: this platform was a 
cathedra docentis for his spiritual testament. And his head was 
raised on a pike and set up on a pinnacle of London Bridge. 
This was a symbol of the later exaltation, which has made him a 
star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of Catholic saints. 

God's revealed word teaches us that the original balance of 
man’s nature was overthrown by disobedience. Obedience alone 
restores man’s peace and harmony, reconciles him with God and 
the universe, with himself and his fellow men. 
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Some sense of this mysterious truth underlies the myth of 
_ Orpheus; the full grasping and acceptance of it inspires many 
devotional fioretti; Lord Bacon’s sentence, that “nature is com- 
manded by obeying her,” provides a striking analogy for it. God 
himself, one saint said, obeys those who obey Him. 

Thomas More’s wondrous balance and equipoise was, to a cer- 
tain extent, the gift of a happy nature; it was also, in its consum- 
-mate perfection, a fruit of obedience. “What a whole man!” 
exclaimed Pius XI, who had been a passionate admirer of the 
London humanist long before he canonized him. The new Adam 
| had been engrafted with unusual success on the old Adam in 

him, as if a pre-established harmony had existed: he seemed to 
walk and work, happy and free, in Paradise regained. Having 
access to documents where his strains and struggles are men- 
tioned, we know for sure that what seemed natural was in fact 
laborious ease. The image of taming and curbing was a favorite 
one with Thomas More; we find him using it more than once in 
prison, although by then he had “given the devil a foul fall” and 
won the battle of his life: “Lord, teach me to do Thy will... . 
Bind fast my jaws with bridle and bit when I fail to draw near 
to Thee. . . . Lord, give me patience in tribulation, and grace in 
everything to conform my will to Thine, that I may truly say: May 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

In the title of R. Bolt’s play, whose premier was performed at 
the Globe Theatre on July 1, 1960 —that is 425 years to the day 
after More’s condemnation to the traitor’s death — More is called 
“a man for all seasons.” He is now, as a canonized saint, a man 
for all ages and for all countries, and a patron for all our needs. 
If ever we lack wisdom to decide where the golden measure 
of Christian obedience lies, or grace and energy to carry out its 
implications when we are bleakly isolated in a hostile environ- 
ment, let us turn to him. The obedience of one man redeems the 
sins of many. The fervent intercession of one saint can remedy 
the sickly reluctance of many tepid Christians. He is a dangerous 
patron and a dangerous friend, “a nuisance of a saint,” who never 
believed in being carried to heaven on a featherbed. He will not 
teach us an easy way, but he will show us where we can find 
the comfort we need to suffer our freely accepted discomforts. 


The Need of Relaxation 


Father Emmanuel, O.C.D. 


I FOUND Questions Thirty-Three and Thirty-Four of the “Prima 
Secundae” of the Summa Theologica of particular interest because 
of the practical help they offer to a priest whose vocation is a life 
of study and contemplation, whose active ministry is especially 
directed toward aiding souls to lead an intense interior life. In the 
articles of these two questions we find not only a very clear 
refutation of those who maintain that an intellectual or spiritual 
life demands total renouncement of all bodily and sensible pleasure, 
but also an absolute vindication of the truth that men cannot live 
without this same pleasure, and that scholars and contemplatives 
are not exceptions to the rule. 

St. Thomas shows that reason itself demands that its employment 
be interrupted at times. The man who reasons or contemplates for 
any length of time must occasionally relax the tension of reason 
by resting the soul. This rest of the soul is a form of pleasure. In 
an article of the “Secunda Secundae,” St. Thomas develops this 
thought more fully by showing that just as the body needs bodily 
rest in order to refresh the body, since man cannot always be at 
work because his strength is limited to a certain amount of work, 
so it is true that man’s soul also has strength equal to a limited 
amount of work, and when a man goes beyond his measure in a 
certain work he is oppressed. The soul becomes weary and needs 
pleasure or rest only because the soul is united with the body. The 
soul and its distinctively human faculties, inasmuch as they are 
spiritual, have no need of pleasure as a remedy against weariness. 
Actually there is no such thing as “soul-weariness”; it is rather a 
weariness of the entire man resulting from continued and repeated 
action of the soul. In the activities of man’s will and intellect, 
man’s body is an indispensable instrument. Because this instrument 
is sensible and organic, it does become wearied after a period of 
repeated use. Man’s intellect is able to function only by means of 
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the phantasms which are the product of the operations of man’s 
bodily senses. If these bodily senses are not functioning properly, 
if they are wearied by the constant repetition of the same activity, 
then man’s intellect itself is impeded and hindered in its proper 
operation. 

“Soul-weariness” is, therefore, a weariness of the body, the in- 
dispensable instrument of the soul in all of its activities. Contempla- 
tives and those who devote their lives to higher intellectual pursuits 
suffer from this weariness of soul more than does any other class of 
people. “Soul-weariness” is more apt to occur when a man con- 
templates abstract truths than when he makes use of his practical 
reason. The speculative reason makes less use of the body than 
does the practical reason. As a result, the activities of the body 
of which the speculative reason does make use are more limited 
and confined and in turn bring about a greater weariness of soul. 
This weariness is due to the sameness of the operations of those 
sensible organic faculties ministering to the speculative reason as 
well as to the lack of activity on the part of the other bodily 
faculties. 

This greater weariness of soul experienced by contemplatives and 
those given to intellectual pursuits is relieved by bodily and sen- 
sible pleasure. St. Thomas states that the kind of pleasure needed 
to relieve “soul-weariness” is the type derived from playful words 
and actions, namely, actions and words in which one seeks only 
to give pleasure, rest to the soul. St. Teresa of Avila realized the 
need of bodily and sensible pleasure in the life of contemplative 
souls and stressed the importance of daily periods of recreation. It 
is worthy of note that the Discalced Carmelite Nuns who are 
strictly contemplative have twice the amount of time allotted to 
recreation each day as do the Discalced Carmelite Friars — who 
lead a mixed life of contemplation and activity. In the instructions 
given to all Carmelites concerning recreation, they are reminded of 
the absolute necessity of sensible and bodily pleasure simply be- 
cause the attention of the soul cannot remain fixed for a long 
period of time on one subject without harm resulting, not only to 
one’s mind, but also to one’s whole body. In the prayer recited 
before each hour of recreation all Carmelites are reminded that 
this period is to help them to serve God with more courage and 
fervor, that is, that contemplation itself demands interruption in 
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order that the bodily powers which minister to the mind of the 
contemplative may be refreshed and relaxed. From this we readily 
conclude to the absolute necessity of some bodily and sensible 
pleasure in the life of scholars and contemplatives. 

There have always been and there are at the present time those 
who contend that this sensible pleasure is evil and a great obstacle 
to the pursuit of the intellectual and spiritual life. The Cynics, the 
Stoics, the Manicheans, the Albigensians, and, in a more subtle 
way, the Jansenists, all are one in their common disdain for bodily 
and sensible pleasure. St. Thomas shows that those who hold this 
doctrine or attitude in regard to the body and its pleasures have 
an erroneous metaphysical concept of the nature of man. The 
advocates of this doctrine not only distinguish the soul from the 
body but go so far as to set the body and soul in opposition to 
one another. From this metaphysical misconception flows the false 
psychological conclusion that, since man’s body and its actions 
are not necessary or essential to his perfection, an activity which 
involves both body and soul, as does the passion of pleasure, is 
evil and unnatural. So, if men are to attain perfection, they must 
renounce totally all pleasure. 

St. Thomas never loses sight of the fact that bodily and sensible 
pleasure have a definite role to play in a man’s full development. 
For him, man is a substantial unity of body and soul; the activities 
of the body and those of the soul are not in opposition to but 
complement one another. A man acts as a complete man when 
both his body and his soul share in his activity. He is composed of 
body and soul, and his happiness depends upon the harmonious 
interaction of body and soul. Just as it is natural for the soul to 
be united to the body, it is not possible that the perfection of the 
soul exclude that of the body. Moreover, it rather presupposes 
the latter, for St. Thomas clearly states that a man can be hin- 
dered by indisposition of the body from every operation of virtue. 
This indisposition on the part of the body is partially removed 
by bodily and sensible pleasure. 

While we conclude to the necessity of some bodily and sensible 
pleasure, we do not deny that this need must be controlled by 
reason. Bodily pleasures are required to sustain the body and to 
enable it to minister to the more perfect activity of the soul. 
Contemplatives and scholars must of absolute necessity enjoy some 
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sensible and bodily pleasure, or they will be unfitted to continue 
for long their pursuit of the higher life. Those who contend that 
the ideal state of contemplatives and scholars is that in which all 
bodily and sensible pleasures are renounced demand an unnatural 
state and an unattainable one. Such theories are doomed to com- 
plete failure. 


SEQUEL: IN SANCTA MARIA 


I turned the key of lowliness 

And passed beyond the narrow gate 
Which leads to life —the Marian life — 
And entered into holiness. 


This shrine which tabernacles God 
I found the home of littleness. 
Then I, become a child again, 
Knew I the last of steps had trod. 


A babe that wandered in the night, 
Come home to where the Sun has dwelt, 
Soul rebaptized in bridal grace 

And radiant with faith’s dark light. 


All-secret, silent, tranquil state 
Where babes are taught but know not what, 
Are clothed and warmed and washed and fed 
Within this womb immaculate. 


For this I cast all else away, 

Too poor to see the morrow’s need, 
Too small to know a fear or care, 
In Mary, live and love and pray. 


O Holy Mother, compass me; 

Unite me with thy Babe Divine. 
As I am thine, so thou art mine, 
For I am led and loved by thee. 


—A Discatcep CARMELITE NUN 


Our Lady of Tusset 
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Our Lady of Tusset 


In the forest-covered mountains of 
the Sudetenland stands a small chapel. 
Prior to the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the Catholic people 
used to come to this chapel to honor 
Our Lady of 'Tusset. Many miracles were 
performed there. 

When the Sudeten Germans were 
forced into exile, the miraculous picture 
went into hiding. Even today an occa- 
sional Czech soldier will ask the mem- 
bers of the few remaining German 
families about the picture and confess 
that he had devotion to Our Lady of 
Tusset. 
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Reading as an Aid 


to Mental P rayer 
Father Peter P. James, O.F.M. 


ST. TERESA defines mental prayer as “nothing but friendly inter- 
course, and frequent solitary converse, with Him who, we know, 
loves us.”? This simple and comprehensive definition makes mental 
prayer seem deceptively easy. The difficulties of putting it into 
daily and continued practice appear soon enough. Inexperience, 
emptiness of mind and will, fatigue, self-seeking, the rebellion of 
the lower nature, the day’s business, and a host of other obstacles 
arise. Added to these, God often leaves the soul to feel its own 
incompetence and inadequacy. 

To overcome these difficulties to mental prayer, one needs all 
the aids he can get. Among the many remote and proximate aids, 
reading figures prominently. Without the reading of spiritual 
works, the noise and complexity of modern living will soon drown 
out the edifice of prayer he is trying to erect. However, as with 
all means, the reading of spiritual books must be done wisely if 
it is to foster prayer instead of hindering it. 

First of all, such reading may be simply study. This is remotely 
directed to mental prayer, insofar as it may be undertaken for the 
glory of God as necessary for preaching or teaching. Further, one 
may engage in “spiritual reading” which is closer to prayer. Its 
aim is to increase love of God; knowledge is sought only as a 
means to love. Usually a person will pause to reflect or pray 
during spiritual reading, thus practicing what is called “medi- 
tative reading.” Finally, reading may be used solely to support 
and maintain prayer, and only to the degree that this is necessary. 
While devoting oneself to mental prayer, a book is kept at hand 
as an aid in preventing distraction, enduring aridity, or over- 
coming drowsiness. f 


1 Life, Cpt. 8. Cf. The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus, P 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), Vol. I, p. 50. f ts, Peers ed. (New 
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Reading and Mental Prayer 


Much is written on the value of study and on the dangers of 
directing it to selfish ends. Spiritual reading is amply treated as a 
remote preparation for mental prayer; without it the mind is empty 
and the will has nothing on which to work — the wellsprings of 
prayer dry up. The custom of reading the meditation before be- 
ginning mental prayer is common and well recommended. Less 
consideration is given to the practice of using a book during mental 
prayer strictly as a support for it. 

At times an author will speak rather severely against this prac- 
tice of making use of a book, particularly during the time assigned 
for the community to practice mental prayer. This may be because 
he is well advanced in the spiritual life and is writing for others 
similarly experienced. Possibly he has developed the ability to 
pray without a book and considers it unnecessary. Or he may be 
forcefully setting forth the abuses which easily arise from the 
overuse of a book. 

There is something to be said for the other side. Meditative 
reading is often proposed for those who have found other methods 
of meditation impossible. It is considered to be a “method” of 
discursive meditation and can also form a substratum for affective 
prayer. St. Teresa, for example, made good use of a book during 
mental prayer, especially in the beginning. In the Way of Perfec- 
tion she writes: “I myself spent more than fourteen years without 
ever being able to meditate except while reading.’ Again in her 
Life: “During all these years (18), except after communicating, 
I never dared to begin to pray without a book.”* She considered a 
book necessary for those who cannot use the understanding and 
imagination, and even for others at times when ‘the mind is dis- 
tracted and disturbed or the soul tormented.* 

There must be other souls, St. Teresa felt, who are involved with 
her same trouble. Occasional passages in religious works lead us to 
suspect that these may be not a few. The difficulty finds recog- 
nition, for example, in the General Constitutions of the Friars 
Minor: “After the (general) reading has taken place, each religious 


2 Cpt. 17, Peers ed., Vol. II, p. 69. 4 [bid. 
3 Cpt. 4, Peers ed. Vol. I, p. 24. 
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shall be allowed to use a book more suited to his individual char- 
acter or needs.”® Bishop Hedley also draws attention to the value 
of a book during prayer, while giving a timely warning regarding 
its abuse: “There seems no doubt that all should be allowed to use 
a book during mental prayer; for although there are some who will 
take advantage of this and only read (without praying), yet these 
can be corrected; and, on the other hand, nothing fixes the wan- 
dering attention, like a book (or paper), which at once suggests 
thoughts without the fatigue of trying to remember. ® 

Thus each individual must use his own judgment as to how a 
book is to be used and guard against its becoming mere reading or 
study. The use of a book will differ further according to his 
temperament, degree of progress, and also according to the type 
of vocation he has. Generally speaking, as a person grows older 
the mind deepens; he should come to read less and think more — 
knowledge should broaden and develop into wisdom. One will 
generally need deeper material to read and contemplate as time 
passes and will often come to a special love of Scripture during 
his last years. The process is gradual; perseverance should lead 
him to pass from reading to meditation and from meditation to 
contemplation. 


Beginners 


Beginners in the interior life are often admonished that during 
the time of mental prayer, they should strive to increase acts of 
the virtues, called “affections,” because it is in these that merit 
and progress lay. In itself this is true; but, particularly at first, the 
beginner does not have a sufficiently extensive foundation on which 
the edifice of prayer may rise. Besides lacking the knowledge of 
divine things which nourishes prayer, he is a prey to unruly pas- 
sions, undisciplined imagination, and unmortified senses. He is not 
only unable to practice affective prayer but even finds great diffi- 
culties in learning discursive meditation. 

The use of a book aids in laying the necessary foundation for 
and in overcoming the difficulties to discursive meditation. How- 


*English edition (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1958), p. 75. 
6 A Retreat (London: Burns and Oates, 1894), p. 249. 
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ever, a balance has to be maintained. If the beginner is simply 
- allowed to engage in meditative reading, he may never make the 
effort to meditate on his own. On the other hand, if the aid of a 
book is simply denied him, he may feel that he is defeated before 
he starts. First of all, he must be taught the nature and purpose 
of discursive meditation and the proper use of a method. He should 
understand that meditation is a higher form of activity than reading 
and is to be preferred during the period assigned for mental prayer. 
Some may learn discursive meditation easily; others after great 
difficulty. There are also those who simply cannot meditate; at- 
tempts to do so are futile. Except in rare instances, neither can 
they engage in some simplified form of prayer partaking of the 
nature of contemplation. Without the aid of a book, the period 
of mental prayer affords little but the cross and the merit of 
obedience. With good will and God’s grace all obstacles can be 
overcome or at least profitably endured, but unnecessary difficulties 
should be removed wherever possible. 

Ultimately, the degree to which a book is necessary or useful 
to a beginner during mental prayer will rest with the judgment of 
the individual. A master or director can aid in understanding the 
proper procedure in each case; but he must remember that he 
himself has either been able to meditate or he has not, and so make 
allowances for those of different experience. 


Progress in Mental Prayer 


Normally, considerations will predominate in the earlier stages 
of mental prayer. Gradually, however, acts of prayer or “affections” 
increase until they constitute the major part of it. In time dis- 
cursive meditation may become uninviting, even impossible; further, 
the wellsprings of affective prayer dry up. During this time of 
aridity which results, special efforts are needed for perseverance. 
A book is of some help, but this is limited. The temptation arises to 
abandon prayer. This can take different forms. One may make 
strenuous efforts to meditate until he becomes discouraged and 
then take refuge in exterior works or in study. Regarding the use 
of a book during prayer, the danger is that of merely reading; so 
that reading is no longer a support for prayer, but an escape from 
the painful search for God in the darkness of faith. 
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It is often pointed out that it is far easier to persuade people to 
study than to pray. St. John of the Cross writes: “I would, then, 
that I could convince spiritual persons that this road to God con- 
sists not in a multiplicity of meditations, nor in ways or methods 
of such, nor in consolations, although these things may in their 
own way be necessary to beginners; but that it consists only in 
the one thing that is needful, which is the ability to deny oneself 
truly . . . giving oneself up to suffering for Christ’s sake, and to 
total annihilation. . . . And if a soul be found wanting in this 
exercise, which is the sum and root of all the virtues, all its other 
methods are so much wandering about in a maze, and profiting 
not at all, although its meditations and communications may be as 
lofty as those of the angels.’ To make progress the soul must be 
prepared to give up ways, methods, and consolations, meditations 
and any attachment to communications; still more, we may argue, 
it must forego unnecessary study and useless worldly activities. Just 
as it would be a mistake to spend too much time in discursive 
meditation if one is able to practice affective prayer, so it would 
be a similar mistake to merely read while abandoning prayer. The 
time comes when the soul must be prepared to give up meditative 
reading and reflection and be content to wait upon God in the 
darkness of faith. 

In his Spiritual Letters, De Caussade writes: “‘I do not care, 
you say, ‘to talk or write or read much.’ What a beautiful con- 
fession! It alone indicates a mind whose interior is ordinarily well 
occupied; a great spiritual author has said of such persons that 
they have immense occupations without labor. Another calls this 
happy disposition holy leisure or holy disoccupation, for it seems 
that doing nothing means doing all things, and saying nothing, 
saying everything.”* The Little Flower in her Autobiography like- 
wise draws attention to this leaving behind of reading, study, and 
reasoning: “I have received much spiritual light through the 
works of St. John of the Cross, and at the age of seventeen and 
eighteen they were my only food. Afterwards all spiritual authors 
left me cold; as they do still. However beautiful and touching a 
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"Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. II, Cpt. 7, #8. Peers ed., Complete Works 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1946), Vol. I, p. 91. 


8 Bk. II, Letter XI (Springfield, II.: Templegate, 1955), p. 47. 
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book may be, my heart does not respond, and I read without 
_ understanding, or if I understand, I cannot meditate.”® 

Still we notice that those who are advanced in the spiritual life 
find some aid in a book and even those greatly advanced make 
use of one at times. The Little Flower considered the use of a 
book during mental prayer to be normal. In her earlier days she 
found great help in John of the Cross and Surin’s Foundations of 
the Spiritual Life; she made use of the Imitation and the Bible, 
especially the Gospels, even to the end.’ Teresa of Avila kept a 
book at hand during prayer even after she had made great progress, 
though her reading easily transformed itself into prayer.” 


Conclusion 


There are differences in the paths in which God leads men to 
holiness; hard and fast rules cannot be set regarding the use of a 
book as an aid to prayer. Broadly speaking, we may say that a 
person should use a book no more than necessary. If he is able 
to meditate or contemplate without it, well and good. If not, it is 
better to depend on a book than to sleep, day dream, or waste 
time. As one progresses, he should need a book less, particularly if 
called to a simplified form of prayer or to contemplation. He must 
be prepared to give up meditative reading and affective prayer 
when the time comes and search for God in the darkness of faith. 
At the same time he may have to backtrack occasionally and take 
up meditative reading once more. 

A further note might be added that progress in mental prayer 
is gradual and laborious. Past sins need to be expiated and bad 
habits overcome. The foundation of discursive meditation must be 
well laid. Intimacy with our Savior through love of the Cross comes 
with long trial. In seeking progress one must use energy, but calmly 
and with dependence on God. A balance must be maintained be- 
tween the desire to advance and the obstacles in the path. There 
is no norm, but indications can be found. Balthazar Alvarez kept 
to the ways of ordinary prayer for sixteen years.’ A further notion 


- 9 (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1926), p. 146f. 
10 Tbid. 
11 Cf, Spiritual Relations, I; Peers ed., Vol. I, p. 308. 
12Cf, Pourrat, Christian Spirituality (Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 


1953), Vol. II, p. 215. 
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may be taken from Tauler: “Whatever we do, try as we may, we 
shall never arrive at true peace, that peace which culminates in 
perfect union with God, before we are forty . . . we must then 
wait ten years more before we are granted the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, the Spirit that teaches all things.”*® 


18 Quoted from Plus, Progress in Divine Union (New York: Pustet, 1941), p- 
187 f. 


The firm positions required of Catholics (regarding the secular press) are as 
follows: not to have fear of being silenced as “scrupulous” and exaggerators in their 
attitude of disapproval of a certain press; hence, not to buy, nor credit, nor favor, 
not even speak of the perverse press; not to fear to avail oneself of every means 
of channeling this sector toward a human and civilized discipline, even before 
channeling it toward a Christian discipline. 


—Porr Joun XXIII 
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The Prayer of Stupidity 


Tr anstormed 
Barbara Dent 


I THINK it was Monsignor Knox who coined the phrase “the 
prayer of stupidity,” and surely no one who has tried to persevere 
in mental prayer can fail to smile ruefully at its aptness. 

There are times when God chooses to make prayer easy, when 
the will is warm and active with a love that presses forth into 
spontaneous outpourings of praise, adoration, thanksgiving, obla- 
tion, and sheer, exhuberant reveling. God and the soul take a 
delight in each other that is reciprocal and joyous. It is the lyrical 
springtime, and while it lasts it seems as if it is forever. 

Not so, however! 

To every soul that persists in prayer and penance, that has a 
conception of the heights and a yearning to attain them, comes 
the time of crucifying dryness, when God seems to have withdrawn 
Himself, in callous indifference, to some celestially unplotted 
planet, and the soul itself has apparently lost the art of loving, 
and never knew what it was to talk familiarly with our Lord. 

The prayer of stupidity becomes the soul's daily, habitual state. 
It can be compared to a deaf-mute who understands almost 
nothing of the wonders of creation, and cannot express even the 
little it does grasp. Or to one of those pitiable retardates who must 
be mothered and led around all his life. Or to a man who has been 
tortured by being kept awake too long, or taken on a forced march, 
or exhausted by some superhuman physical task that yet has not 
rest and sleep at its close. 

The hallmark is incapacity to react, numbness, a kind of owl- 
eyed impotence. 
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The Prayer of Impotence 


a. 


Which brings me to my second name for this state — the prayer 


of impotence. 

It is real suffering, this impotence. It is as if the will’s load of 
love had become a lump of concrete that no effort could lift or 
even budge an inch. An intense feeling of frustration can result. 


iad 
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One wants to pray, but no words come. One wants to move that — 


love, but it lies, a lead-heavy burden, on the heart, and crushes 
all feeling beneath it. 

“Lift up your hearts.” 

It is impossible. This “dare-gale skylark,” it seems, never knew 


how to leap up and circle the clear reaches of the sky in an ecstasy ~ 


of love. It was never lifted up on God’s wings, as the Psalmist tells 


us the eagle bears its young on its widespread pinions, and taken © 


soaring up into the higher levels which seem so near heaven. 

It is a caged and wing-clipped skylark, its song stifled, its 
capacity to soar destroyed. 

Or so it seems. 

The frustration and impotence of this state tempt the soul to 
discouragement, self-pity, introspection, and furious attempts to 
become absorbed in external activity and showy good works. 

The remedy, however, does not lie in physical activity (though 
a gentle walk taken with the purpose of praising God in the beauty 
and intricacy of His creation will often do much to lift the weight 
from the spirit and calm the soul), but in relating one’s state to 
that of our Lord. 

When was He impotent? 

At many times during His life. In the first place, He chose to 
be impotent when He chose to become incarnate. As the Son of 
Man He limited Himself and laid aside the almighty powers of 
the Son of God. True, these were shown forth from time to time 
in miracles, and in events such as the transfiguration, but the power 
was always strictly circumscribed. 

How often Jesus must have felt the weight of impotence and 
all the suffering it causes, as He saw the apparent triumph of evil 
the hardness of men’s hearts, the guile and power of the Pharisees: 
the obtuseness of the Chosen Race, the silliness of the Apostles, 
the self-seeking of even those closest to Him! ‘ 
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He chose to be impotent before so much of it because He chose 
-to leave us free to align ourselves with either good or evil. In 
some places He could not work miracles because of the unbelief 
of the people — yet, of course, as God, He could have done what- 
ever He willed, only He willed to be impotent. 

In other words, He could not express the weight of love crush- 
ing down on His heart. 

The only way He could express it was by submitting to evil, 
when the worst came to the worst. The peak (and triumph) of His 
impotence occurred, of course, at the Passion and Crucifixion. And 
here we are shown that what appears impotence is not so at the 
deepest levels of the soul that loves God, for there the will still 
has the power to choose, and even in its very restricted scope 
can yet choose to will God’s will. 

And this is the defeat of impotence. 


The Prayer of Amen 


Which brings me to my third name for this state — the prayer 
of Amen. ; 

In the Garden our Lord, impotent upon the ground, in the grip 
of terror, longing to be spared, could yet move His will enough 
to say, “Nevertheless not My will but Thine be done.” 

The prayer of impotence can be transformed into one never- 
ending Amen. “Amen, O God, to all You do, and merit, and will. 
Amen. Amen.” 

The Psalmist says, “And all the world shall be filled with His 
glory. Amen. Amen.” When the prayer of impotence is transmuted 
into the prayer of Amen, the glory of God envelops the whole 
of creation, including the mute interior darkness of the soul. It 
is a glory where “clouds and darkness are about his face,” but 
nevertheless it is glory, just as there was glory in the shadowy 
garden when the beautiful submission of Jesus to the will of the 
Father caused an angel to come with a chalice of comfort. 

There is glory because the essence of worshiping God is to 
glorify and give consent to His will. This is what reverses the 
disorder resulting from the fall and re-establishes the soul in a 
right relationship with its Creator. 
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The Prayer of Total Abandonment 


The prayer of Amen is the prayer of total abandonment. 

When the soul seems incapable of accomplishing anything, it 
can yet abandon itself to God. That is always possible, no matter 
what conditions, interior or exterior, prevail. 

“Blessed be God: blessed be His Holy Name.” 

Everywhere and in everything, the will of God works incessantly 
to bring about good, and all things work together for the good of 
those who love the Lord. It is a matter of exercising faith, as the 
Israelites wandering in the desert had to exercise faith. 

The soul is in the desert, the soul is a desert, but that desert is 


j 


the embrace of God. It is the showing forth of His will. It is the © 


way to the Promised Land of full union with Him, that He has 
prepared for those who give up all for His sake because they 
love Him. 

“Eye has not seen, nor has the mind of man conceived, the good 
things which God has prepared for those that love Him.” 

It is faith that believes in the existence of these “good things” 
and in the possibility of their attainment, even while the extreme 
dryness and emptiness of the soul almost seem to mock the idea. 

To say “Amen” continually in this state, to abandon oneself un- 
reservedly to God, is to exercise faith, and, at times, heroic faith. 
To believe in the existence and goodness and tender care of a 
God who seems to have removed Himself forever, to trust com- 
pletely this Being who gives no sign of His presence or action in 
the soul, to continue to offer the whole self to a Creator whom one 
is tempted to think has forgotten or discarded one, is to exercise 
faith. And not only faith, but hope and charity also. 

Indeed, this persistent and long-lasting aridity is an opportunity 
sent by God in His mercy and goodness, to advance in the theo- 
logical virtues. The soul must abandon itself in loving trust to 
the hidden action of God, not striving to regain what is lost, or 
to press forward to an imagined bliss in the future, but rather 
accepting the present with reverence as the manifestation of that 
will which is the expression of unfathomable and everlasting 
Wisdom. 


This reverence for what the present moment brings is insepa- 
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rable from complete self-abandonment, and the fruit of this prayer 
is peace. That will which unites itself, whatever happens, to the 
divine will, in loving trust, cannot be troubled. Our Lord’s gift 
to it is His peace, that peace which is not what the world gives, 
but His own —a foretaste of heaven, the sweetness in the midst 
of much bitterness. 

When no words will come, and no love will rise in the heart, 
the will can yet abandon itself to God’s will, and that is prayer, 
a blessed prayer, a richly meritorious prayer. 


The Prayer of Driftwood 


There are times when this prayer reaches that extremity where 
it might be called the prayer of driftwood. 

Everything is so obscure, God’s ways so incomprehensible, such 
darkness is enveloping the soul, and such confusion the mind, 
that God's will can be envisaged only as one of those implacable 
currents that have the power to bear a craft across vast stretches 
of ocean, and the soul to a piece of driftwood that can do nothing 
but permit itself to be carried along in this current toward some 
unknown landfall. 

God's ways are inscrutable, but all-loving and all-wise; therefore 
to trust oneself to the current of His will (expressed in the events, 
circumstances, duties, trials of each moment) in this blindly un- 
questioning manner, is to acknowledge that He has a right to 
dispose of one in whatever way He chooses. It is to acknowledge 
that one is a chattel, a slave, even in one sense, only a thing, 
hough an immortal soul. 


[he Prayer of the Sleeping Jesus 


One could make a variation on the theme and call this the 
prayer of Jesus sleeping in the boat. 

St. Thérése, who spent most of her mature spiritual life in this 
lark insensibility, remarked once, “Jesus as ever sleeps in my 
ittle boat.” Her one concern was not to waken Him. He was 
veary. He slept. But He was there. Why then should she fear? 

When the tempest arose about the sleeping Lord, the terrified 
\postles roused Him, and in an instant He quelled the waves and 
he winds with a word. Thérése willed to trust Him so much as to 
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leave Him asleep even though the tempest was raging, and the 
boat was tossed about in its wild turmoil. No matter — the Lord 
was there. / 

Though the fiercest trials beset the soul, though it be cast into 
an obscurity that seems like hell, yet our Lord remains in it while 
it is in a state of grace, and all is well. As Blessed Julian of 
Norwich reiterated, “And all shall be well, and all shall be well, 
and all manner of thing shall be well,” and as Job affirmed, “Yea, 
though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

There is no need to rouse the sleeping Lord with frightened 
cries for help and demands for comfort. As long as one does one’s 
best to steer the soul’s boat in its spiritual tempests in the direc- 
tion of God’s will, Jesus will do the rest, though He sleep all 
through the night. There is even a sweet consolation in the thought 
that the soul’s Guest is so all-mighty that He can sleep in peace 
though the wildest tempest rage. 

“Why art thou affrighted, O my soul? And why art thou down- 
castP Trust in God.” 

The Lord who permits the tempest will not let the soul’s frail 
craft perish in it. | 

This childlike confidence in God is the expression of that 
poverty of spirit which knows it can accomplish nothing at all in 
its own powers. 

The great exemplar of such humility, of course, is our Lady, and 
she can teach the soul much about prayer during this time of sterile 
aridity when God seems nothing but an annihilating darkness. 


The Prayer of Hidden Oblation 


From her the soul can learn the Fiat prayer. 

“Be it done unto me according to Thy word.” This is the “yes” 
prayer, the “I take everything” prayer. In this prayer the soul sub-— 
mits to everything, repudiates nothing. It gives God, without 
wincing, all that He demands, and would suffer until the day of 
judgment in order to please Him, if that were His will. 

With our Lady, it consents to bear the Christ Child, knowing 
that through its long and terrible labor, she will support it, and 
that by this bringing forth of love it is succoring the whole 
Mystical Body and discharging its debt of charity. 
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It knows that everywhere it goes it bears Christ within, taking 
- Him about the world as the Light that shines in the darkness, 
letting Him be among men to influence them silently by His grace 
when they are not even aware of His action, showing Him forth 
in every action of the day done for love, and for no other reason. 

The least thing done for pure love, says St. John of the Cross, 
is worth immeasurably more than mighty acts done without love. 
In the Fiat prayer, the soul does everything out of love, submits 
to everything for love, co-operates with grace because of love, 
consents to bear Christ as a result of love. Love is its raison d’étre, 
and it can see no sense in any other. For love it will consent to 
any suffering, even to sharing in the passion and death of our Lord. 

Our Lady’s Fiat covered everything, and in this state the soul 
unites itself to her, consenting to be obedient unto death. 

This is the prayer of hidden oblation, of silent offering. 

Our Lady’s whole life was one of hidden oblation. She who was 
the most extraordinary human being ever made by God, lived the 
most ordinary of lives, the unsurpassed glory of her soul concealed 
from all except God. When she uttered her Fiat she gave words 
to what had been her relationship with God from the first moment 
of her conception. She belonged to Him. She offered her whole 
self to Him. She gave her consent to become the mother of the 
Son of Man in order to offer Him to God for mankind. 

But she made no fuss about it. All was done in utter simplicity 
and quiet dignity that avoided the gaze of man and sought only 
the embrace of the Holy Spirit, at whose descent upon the soul 
the Christ is conceived. 

She offered herself. She offered her Son. She was the co- 
redemptress. 

So the soul in its prayer of hidden oblation joins in our Lord's 
work of redemption. It takes up its cross daily, secondly, and 
follows Him. It permits itself to be crucified with Him, and it 
rises again into glory with Him. 

It understands enough of the mystery of redemption to long to 
be part of it. The offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass is its 
-daily necessary act, more important than any other, and its daily, 
necessary food is the Blessed Eucharist. In its interior life love 
and suffering are so intermingled as to be inseparable. 

Everything is, and must be, offered for souls, in compulsive 
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charity. It understands St. Teresa’s tormented cry, “Lord, to suffer 
or to die!” It is the cross which saves souls, and to the cross this 
soul cleaves as to the meaning of existence. Yet its work is done 
without dramatics, in silent obscurity, as our Lady’s was. “Shall 
we not say, ‘Blessed are they who hear the word of God and 
keep it?” 

To give is the incessant need of the soul that learns this prayer. 
It has heard the word of God, that Word which was made flesh, 
that Word which was uttered and encompassed in one word alone, 
“Love,” and love has become the law of its life, giving its greatest 
oy. 

Soreaiet love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

The prayer of hidden oblation is such a laying down of life, 
such an outpouring of the greatest possible love. 

And so the prayer of stupidity has evolved into the prayer of 
pure love, and in this prayer lies the attainment of union with 
Love Himself, and the entrance into the unending joy of the Lord. 


Thou art not those bodies which we see, nor art Thou the soul, which is the 


life of the bodies, But Thou art the life of souls, the life of lives, living of Thyself 
and Thou art never changed. i 


— Sr. AucusTINE, Confessions 


The Spiritual Life and 


Individual P sychology 


William P. Angers, Ph.D. 


THE COMPLAINT is heard daily that people in this tension- 


_ ridden world are finding it increasingly difficult to pray, to read 


spiritual books, to meditate, and to work toward the spiritual life. 
The axiom “The more the material, the less the spiritual” is in 
evidence in almost every walk of life. 

The problem is such an acute one that priests, brothers, and 
nuns are continually searching for ways to help the laity and 
even themselves to advance in the spiritual life, for the psycho- 
logical principle “no one gives what he does not have” aptly 
applies. On the other hand the quest is also being made by 
psychologists and psychotherapists so that they, too, may assist 
their patients in finding a richer, more satisfying life—a way to 
development of the total personality. 

Perhaps an answer may be found in an integration of the two 
disciplines, Thomistic philosophy-theology and individual psy- 
chology-psychotherapy (as founded by Alfred Adler) whereby the 
former could be complemented by the latter and the latter supple- 
mented by the former; thus the possibility of the spiritual life or 
a deepening of it may become a reality in our daily lives. In 
other words, Adlerian psychology-psychotherapy would show us 
why an individual is hindered in the spiritual life, and Thomistic 
theology-philosophy would teach us how to live devotedly. 

The spiritual life presents a challenge which we all should gladly 
accept and make an integral part of our daily lives. Many persons 
will never pass beyond the first age of the interior life; neverthe- 


‘less, the duty and obligation of every one of us is to strive for 


perfection in the true meaning of the word and obtain it. In 
Adlerian terms, this striving for perfection would be called 


a “goal.” 
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Since Catholics know their goal should be the spiritual life, 
why is it that so many are not pursuing it? For example, why do 
so many talk of increasing devotion and then fail to attend Mass 
and receive Communion frequently, to pray and to meditate? On 
the average, this group lacks the self-discipline necessary to make 
the little sacrifices which lead to spirituality. They know the 
theology-philosophy, but they do not recognize their own frail- 
ties —or the psychology behind making excuses for lack of 
self-discipline. 

Similar to this group are those who do frequent Mass and the 
Sacraments, who read spiritual books and who pray fervently, but 
who depart from their devotions and proceed to gossip, hurt 
others, and generally cause trouble. This group may be said, 
from a psychological viewpoint, to be suffering from inadequate 
personalities. They use religious fervor to deny the presence of 
personality imperfections. Psychotherapy could do much to help 
many of them enrich their lives and give more meaning to their 
devotions. 

Then there is another group who say they want to live a good 
life and yet commit mortal sin habitually. Psychologically, many 
of them are probably compensating — and therefore would benefit 
from psychotherapy. They would learn to understand and accept 
themselves, the role of their passions, emotions, intellects, and 
wills, so that ‘they would be better able to resist sin and start 
along the road to a devout life, a holy life. 

An Adlerian would describe the pursuit of mortal sin as a “mis- 
taken life-style” because it does not serve the purpose of the 
goal, the spiritual life. A theologian would describe the problem 
as “you cannot serve two masters at the same time.” 

The spiritual life, difficult enough for those with a normal 
approach to life, is almost impossible for those who have an un- 
healthy attitude or outlook on life. This type, for instance, may 
regard the world as full of corruption and the people in it as 
wicked. For refuge, they may seek the religious life as an escape 
for unresolved problems and conflicts. But instead of the problems 
being solved, they become more intense and will need spiritual and 
psychological assistance from trained professionals in both fields. 

Another group who would be further disturbed by the spiritual 
life are those who are too emotionally dependent on their families. 
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Whether they enter the religious life or get married, cutting the 
apron strings is not an easy task. In fact, the mere thought of 
severing home ties may threaten their whole security. Emotional 
dependency has a spreading effect so that such persons experience 
difficulties in the spiritual life because they consciously or un- 
consciously identify the Deity with some member of their family, 
a relative, or a friend. An individual cannot be completely depend- 
ent on God when he is still too emotionally involved with home ties. 

This group needs help to understand that cutting the apron 
strings is a sign of maturity and in keeping with God’s will. Of 
course, emotional independence doesn’t mean that one has to hate 
parents or friends. Rather, it means to love them in a mature, 
unselfish way, realizing that everyone must choose his own way 
of life, and that God’s will comes before everything or every- 
one else. 

Dependent personalities find it difficult to be charitable toward 
others because they have a low regard for themselves due to the 
resultant hostility from their crippling dependency on others. 
However, it must also be remembered that all dependency is 
not abnormal or a hindrance to the spiritual life, but that 
crippling dependency is the handicap to spiritual life. 

Another group who would find a life of devotion tremendously 
difficult are those who have been brought up in the extremes. 
Thus, those who have been brought up with too great laxity are 
unable in many instances to discipline their minds and bodies to 
what is demanded by the spiritual life. On the other hand, those 
who are brought up too rigidly usually regard God solely as 
punitive, fearful, and destructive. These people may ask for un- 
usual penances in the mistaken belief that such atonement will 
help their personality development. Actually this would thwart 
their maturation process. This group needs encouragement rather 
than deprivation to progress spiritually. Typical of this group are 
those who complain of scrupulosity and engage in compulsive 
rituals, such as frequent hand-washing to expiate for their guilt 
feelings. They exaggerate these feelings as an excuse not to ~ 
deepen their devotion. 

A final group who need psychotherapeutic help in order to lead 
lives of devotion are those who are severely ill mentally and suffer 
from an inferiority complex or deep-seated feelings of inadequacy. 
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The more the degree of inferiority, the greater the severity of the © 
illness. In this group delusions, hallucinations, and visions are 
common. These people cannot be satisfied with being adopted sons 
of God, they must be better and bigger to overcompensate for 
their inferiorities. They often feel so inferior and inadequate that 
they are deluded into thinking of themselves as God, Christ, the 
Pope, or some other important religious personage. A second group 
within this category but who have less pronounced feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy are those who are unable to get along 
with others because of an unacceptable self-image. 

While some of the above-described types can be helped by 
capable spiritual and/or psychological direction, there are others 
who will be unable to advance very far in the spiritual life. In 
fact, if they insist upon pursuing it, they may become forever lost 
in a web of confusion. 

It goes without saying that this does not conclude the types of 
personalities who would experience difficulty with the spiritual 
life. But these are the most frequently encountered. Before any- 
one can hope to advance in devotion he must follow the teachings 
of the Catholic Church and learn, as individual psychology points 
out, to live a whole life and to develop a total personality. Living 
only a distorted part of one’s life or becoming top-heavy in one 
or another area is not only against religion but it is harmful to 
mental health. 

There is also another danger which has to be faced realistically 
in daily life. Overemphasis on religious duties to the exclusion of 
prudence in maintaining our physical health is not in accord with 
the teachings of theology. “First things first” is an important axiom 
but it does not mean to the exclusion of regulated diet, sleep, 
play, and legitimate hobbies. These are appropriate and neces- 
sary for good mental health. There is little advantage in being 
trained to do God’s work unless one has the health to do it. “A 
sound mind in a healthy body” is true psychologically, providing 
that one doesn’t go to the extreme of overdoing bodily develop- 
ment. And, too, we must remember that God was never opposed 
to people enjoying themselves; He knows the value of recreation 
in revitalizing energy — spiritual as well as physical. He did not 
redeem us to live a one-sided, distorted life or to develop only 
part of our total personality. Just as the Catholic Church has 
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always been concerned with the spiritual well-being of its mem- 
_ bers and has furnished us with the means for living the spiritual 
life, it has also taught the prudence of moderation in temporal 
life. And it has taught the importance and necessity of free will 
and freedom in attaining spiritual growth. 

The door to a life of increased devotion is opened to us by the 
wisdom of the Church’s teaching. If some of us stumble at the 
threshold, it would be well to let psychology help us understand 
why we do not respond as we should to spiritual direction. Our 
aim should be integration of the total personality so we may 
lead a richer, fuller, more complete, more perfect spiritual life 
and find closer union with God. For if a person must go to an 
extreme, it should be for God and not against Him. 


Material progress through research and the exploitation of natural forces con- 
“tinues its unceasing advance. The Church approves of this advance, even in regard 
to its principles. But she adds an urgent warning concerning it: when material 
progress is not counterbalanced by powerful religious and moral forces, it risks 
becoming the cancer of human society. 

— Pore Pius XII 


The following is a statement by a group of militant French 
Catholic laymen of their determination “to relive Christ in the 
midst of a de-Christianized world.” 


We Men in the Street 


Father Christopher, O.C.D. 


( Translator ) 


There Are Some Places Where the Spirit Breathes, 
But There Is a Spirit That Breathes in Every Place. 


THERE are some people whom God takes and sets apart. 

There are others whom He leaves in the crowd, whom “He does 
not withdraw from the world.” 

These are the people who have an ordinary job, who have an 
ordinary family, or are ordinary single folk. People who have 
ordinary sicknesses, ordinary sorrows. People who have an ordinary 
house, ordinary clothes. These are the people of the ordinary life. 
The people whom one meets on any street. 

They love their door which opens out into the street, as their 
brothers unseen by the world love the door which has closed 
solemnly upon them. 

We men in the street firmly believe that this street, this world 
in which God has put us, is for us the place of our sanctity. 

We believe that we lack nothing we need, for if we lacked 
anything, God would already have given it to us. 


Silence 


We do not lack silence, for we have it. Any time we lack it, 
it is because we have not known how to keep it. 


All the noises that surround us cause much less uproar than we 
ourselves do. 
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The real noise is the echo which things cause within us. 
Silence is the place of the word of God, and if, when we speak, 
we limit ourselves to repeating this word, we do not cease being 
silent. 

Monasteries are places for prasing God and are places with 
the silence necessary for praising God. 

In the street, jostled by the crowd, we establish our souls, like 
so many caverns of silence in which the word of God may rest 
and resound. 

In certain crowds in which hatred, greed, alcohol foreshadow 
sin we comprehend this desertlike silence and with great ease our 
hearts grow recollected so that God may cause His name to sound 
there. “A voice crying in the desert.” 


\ 


Solitude 


To us men in the street it seems that’solitude is not the absence 
of the world but the presence of God. 

To be truly alone is, for us, to participate in the solitude of God. 

He is so great that He leaves room for none other, except within 
Himself. 

The world is, for us, like a meeting with Him from which we 
cannot escape. 

A meeting with His living causality in these intersections teeming 
with life. 

A meeting with His imprint on the earth. 

A meeting with His Providence in the laws of science. 

A meeting with Christ in all these “little ones who belong to 
Him”: those who suffer in body, those who are troubled, those 
who are anxious, those who are in need. 

A meeting with the rejected Christ, in the sin reflected in a 
thousand faces. 

How could we have the heart to make fun of them or to hate 
them, these countless sinners against whom we brush? 

Solitude of God in fraternal charity: Christ serving Christ. Christ 
in him who serves, Christ in him who jis served. 

How could the apostolate ever be a dissipation or a distraction 
for us? 
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Obedience 


We men in the street know perfectly well that as long as our 
own will is still alive we cannot love Christ in earnest. 

We know that obedience alone can establish us in this death. 

We should envy our brothers in religion if we also were not 
able to die a little bit more each minute. 

Little circumstances are faithful “superiors.” They do not let 
us alone for an instant and the “Yeses” that we have to offer to 
them follow one right after the other. 

When one submits to them without resistance he finds himself 
marvelously freed from himself. He floats upon Divine Providence 
like a cork on water. 

And let us not be proud: God gives nothing at random; the 
very pulsations of our life are immense, for He has willed them all. 

From the moment we wake up they seize hold of us. It is the” 
ringing of the telephone, the key that turns hard, the bus that 
does not come or is full or does not wait for us. It is the one who — 
sits beside us in the seat and takes all the room or the window | 
that rattles until our head splits. | 

It is the little machinery of daily life, such and such a step that 
calls for still another one, such and such a job that we would not | 
have chosen of ourselves. 

It is time and its variations, so delicate because they are abso- 
lutely independent of all human will. It is to be cold or to be hot, 
it is the sick headache and the toothache, it is the people we meet. 
It is the topics of conversation that our companions choose. 

It is the ill-bred fellow who jostles us on the sidewalk; it is the 
people who want to waste time and nab us. 

Obedience for us men in the street is to yield to the fads of 
our times as long as they are harmless. It is to have the same 
dress, the same habits, the same language as everyone else. 

It is to forget one’s own preference, when one lives with others, 
and to leave things as they arrange them. Life thus becomes a 
sort of great slow-motion picture. It does not make us dizzy. It 
does not leave us out of breath. It gnaws little by little, fiber by 
fiber, at the frame of the old man which cannot be repaired but 
must be completely re-formed. 
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_ When we have grown accustomed to giving up our own will 
‘in this way to the demands of so many little circumstances we no 
longer find it hard, when the occasion arises, to do the will of our 
boss, our mate, or our parents. 

And we hope that death itself will be easy, it will not be a big 
thing; but a series of ordinary little sufferings consented to one 
after the other. 


Love 


_ We men in the street feel quite certain that we can love God 
as much as He wants to be loved by us. 

We do not think that love is a brilliant thing but rather a con- 
suming thing and that to do great deeds for God does not make 
Him love us so much as to perform little actions with Him and 
like Him. 

What is more, we consider ourselves quite incapable of judging 
the value of our own acts. We know only two things: first, that 
anything we do cannot help being small; second, that anything 
God does is great. 

This makes us calm before action. 

We know that our whole job consists in not interfering with 
the workings of grace, and that God will act through us. 

There is nothing difficult for God and he who fears difficulty 
considers himself capable of acting. 

Because we find a sufficient occupation in love itself, we have 
not wasted time classifying our acts as prayer or action. 

We find that prayer is an action and that action is a prayer. 

It seems to us that truly loving action is full of light. 

It seems to us that, before it, the soul is like a night waiting 
expectantly for the light that is to come. And when the light does 
come and the will of God is clearly understood, the soul looks 
upon it calmly, serenely, watching its God animate it and act in it. 

It seems to us that action is also a suppliant prayer. 

It does not seem to us that action confines us to our field of 
work, apostolate, or life. 

It is finding Him everywhere that makes our solitude. 

Quite the contrary, it appears to us that action, perfectly accom- 
plished wherever it is demanded of us, grafts us upon the whole 
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Church, diffuses us throughout Her whole body, places us at Her 
disposal. 


Our feet walk in one street but our hearts beat throughout the ; 


whole world. 


That is why our little acts in which we cannot distinguish be- — 
tween action and prayer join so perfectly the love of God with — 


the love of our brothers. 

The very act by which we give ourselves up to His will gives 
us at the same time to the Church which this same will makes the 
constant Guardian and Mother of Grace. 

Each docile act causes us to receive God fully and to give God 
fully in great freedom of spirit. 

‘Then life is a festival. 

Each little action is an immense event in which Paradise is 
given to us, in which we may give Paradise. 

What does it matter what we have to do: hold a broom or a 
pen; speak or be silent; sew or give a lecture; take care of a sick 
person or pound a typewriter. 

All this is only the outer shell of the splendid reality, the meeting 
of the soul with God, each minute refreshed, each minute in- 
creasing in grace, growing ever more beautiful to its God. 

Someone knocks? Quick, let’s open the door; it’s God come 
to love us. 

A request? ... here it is . . . it’s God come to love us. It’s time 
to eat dinner? . . . let’s go: it’s God come to love us. 

Let’s let Him do it. 


Every profession carried out with God’s blessing brings with it mission, the 
mission of putting into practice within the profession itself the teaching and inten- 
tion of the Creator and of aiding men to understand the justice and holiness of 
the Divine plan and the good that comes to them from this plan when carried out. 


— Pore Pius XII 
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Neville Braybrooke, an outstanding British author reviews the life 
of St. Teresa of Avila in the form of an interesting dialogue be- 
tween the Saint (T) and a Commentator (C). 


St. Teresa of Avila 


Neville Braybrooke 


T. I look down on the world as from a great height and care 
very little what people will say or know about me. 

C. How well those words match Avila, that walled fortress city 
looking over the Castilian Plain; that city of saints and stones, 
santos y cantos, whose most famous daughter was to choose for 
her motto: 

T. Let us risk our life, since he who fears his life shall as surely 
lose it. 

C. There lay the key to her determination. For determinacién 
meant decisions, and sixty of her sixty-seven years were fraught 
with decisions, each more momentous than the last. 

T. We were three sisters and nine brothers, I remember. One 
favorite brother I had, and when I was seven we used to read the 
lives of the saints together, and as I heard of martyrdoms for God's 
sake it struck me that these men and women bought their salva- 
tion very cheaply. I wished much that I might die thus, not for 
any love that I bore God, but so as to enjoy the riches promised 
in the next world. Rodrigo and I used to discuss how it might 
be accomplished. So we decided to go to the country of the Moors, 
begging our way there, with high hopes of being beheaded. 

C. Here Ribera, the devoted sixteenth-century biographer of 
Saint Teresa, takes up the story. “Hardly had the children set out 
upon the road, when they were challenged by an uncle who 
brought them back to their mother, greatly to her relief, for she 
having searched everywhere feared lest they might have fallen 
down a well.” Teresa continues: 
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T. I remember that, when my mother died, I was about twelve 


or so. Then as I began to realize what I had lost, I went, full of © 


grief, to an image of our Lady and begged her with many tears 
in my eyes to be a mother to me. 

C. In the meantime, her father arranged for her to go to a 
convent boarding school, where she remained for some months 
until illness forced her to leave. 

T. I began to fear that, if I died of my illness, I should be sent 
to hell; and though, even then, I could not incline my full will to 
the idea of being a nun, I saw that this was probably the best 
and safest course and so, little by little as my health improved, I 
determined myself to accept this prospect. 

C. At seven, Teresa had been drawn toward the religious life 
because of its promise of salvation; now, at seventeen, thoughts of 
eternal damnation and devils filled her mind — and this pull be- 
tween desire of heaven and fear of hell-fire was to last until her 
twenty-first year. Then on All Souls’ Day, November 1, 1536, 
she left her father’s house in secret. The agony of mind with 
which she made this second flight — so different from the joys of 
her first flight to the country of the Moors—she has recorded 
in detail: 

T. When I left my home, my distress was so great that I do 
not think that it will be greater when I die: it seemed to me that 
each one of my bones was being torn apart from the others; and 
I did not feel anything of that love which makes you forget the 
love of father or relatives. I had to make a tremendous effort to 
do it, so tremendous that if His Majesty our Lord had not helped 
me, my reason would not have suffered me to go. He gave me 
courage against myself. 

C. How necessary that courage was has been told by countless 
of her contemporaries, and by herself too — though often her 
references are veiled. Forty years after she had become a Carmelite 
she wrote: 

T. I know someone who, forty years since, cannot truthfully 
say that she has been a day without pains and other manners of 
suffering: I speak of bodily ill health, not to mention other heavy 
trials. 

C. Yet, little by little, these trials were mastered. 

T. I have been much better since I ceased to look after my 
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ease and comforts. It is of great importance not to let our thoughts 
_ frighten us in the beginning. Believe me in this, for I know it 
firsthand, For it is strange what a difference there is between 
understanding a thing and knowing it by experience. 

C. Experience was the touchstone, experience tempered by the 
memory of her own earlier trials. 

T. Your Reverence, I have already written to you about the 
importance of being kind to nuns when they are sick. I say this to 
all my prioresses, and I am sure that you will not forget it... . 
Jesus remain with your Reverence. I received your letter. As to 
Sister Maria’s profession, it seems to me a good plan to postpone 
it until the time you name, for she is very young and there is no 
hurry about it. Do not be surprised if she has occasional moods; 
at her age—in those middle teens —they have very little sig- 
nificance. Trust in His Majesty. 

C. These are passages from letters written in her last year, but 
they recall the struggles which she herself had undergone when 
she had first entered the Convent of the Incarnation at Avila. For 
at the beginning ill health had dogged her and, three years after 
entering, she had suffered a prolonged cataleptic fit, during which 
she had been pronounced dead. When she awoke, three days 
later, she found that her grave had been prepared and that her 
eyelids were already waxed for burial. 

T. My tongue was bitten to pieces; nothing had passed my lips; 
and there was a terrible confusion in my head. I could move, I 
think, only one finger of my right hand. My sisters had to move 
me in a sheet, one taking one end and another the other. 

C. The effects of this fit were a partial paralysis, that stayed 
with her until she was forty; and this physical paralysis had its 
parallel in her spiritual life. 

T. For very often, over a goodish period of years, I was more 
occupied in wishing my hour of prayer over and in listening to 
the clock whenever it struck than in thinking of the things that 
should fill your mind at such a time. Again and again I would 
rather have done any severe penance that might have been given 
to me than practice recollection as a preliminary to prayer. 
Whenever I entered the oratory I had to summon up all my 
courage to make myself pray—and then I could never do so 
without the help of a book. 
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C. Nor during all this period did she find a suitable confessor. 
T. His Majesty protect me from half-educated confessors; they 
have done much harm to my soul! Indeed I have discovered by 
experience that so long as priests are virtuous and holy, it is 
better that they should have no learning than a little. His Majesty 
protect me too from all frowning saints and gloomy people, or 
from those who, in their own opinion, believe themselves saints, 
but who frighten me more than all the sinners that I have ever met. 

C. As a maxim for her followers she laid down this rule: 

T. Try to cultivate the virtue which you see in each of your 
Sisters, love them for this virtue, profit by it, and forget their faults. 

C. Chastity, poverty, obedience — the hardest of these vows was 
obedience because it meant subjecting the will of the individual 
to the will of God. 

T. I am commanded to write about founding a convent. I shall 
be obedient and do as I am bidden. 

_C. From the same manual of practical instruction came one of 
the most celebrated passages in all her writing. 

T. Courage then, my daughters, let there be no disappointment 
when obedience keeps you busy in outward tasks. If it sends you 
to the kitchen, remember that His Majesty our Lord and Master 
walks among the pots and pans and that He will help you in 
inward tasks as well as outward ones. Yet you see I am but a poor 
foolish woman, with the defect of only making myself understood 
by a torrent of words. And when I compose, it is mechanically — 
as birds taught to speak. And in letters, even in the matter of 
addressing letters, we nuns need to be university professors. For 
on one part of the paper there should be a blank, and in another 
case, on another day, the blank must be moved to another corner. 
Suddenly, too, a man who was not a “Magnificence” has to be styled 
in future an “Illustrious.” Really, the topsy-turviness of the world 
is exasperating. I compose mechanically — as birds taught to speak. 
I am sorry; I repeat myself. I wish I could write with both hands, 
so as not to leave anything out. In fact often I feel that it is not 
I who am writing or speaking; and afterward, when it is over, it is 
a wonder to me how I came to write or speak so clearly. But 
there it is; often it appears to happen thus. Again, ordinarily, I 
hardly understand anything I recite in Latin, particularly the 
Psalms, but when I reach the Prayer of Quiet — what I call the 
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second stage —I have sometimes not only understood the Latin as 
‘though it were my native tongue, but, to my delight, I have gone 
further and penetrated the very meaning of the Spanish. But let 
us take everything slowly. Let me, in stages, try and describe 
the Mystic Way and what leads to the Prayer of Quiet. 

C. Her chief symbol for interpretation was water. At the foot 
of her bed, when she had knelt as a child, a picture of the Samari- 
tan woman at the well had faced her; it was an image that she 
never forgot. 

T. I love this element so much that I have observed it more 
carefully than other things. When I stay in Alba de Tormes, I can 
see the river, even from my bed, which is truly a delight. 

C. Even when she comes to talk of gardens, one of her favorite 
pastimes, it is the manner in which they are watered that interests 
her most; and this in turn leads her to think of the garden of the 
soul and how that must be watered. 

T. I speak allegorically, but it seems to me that there are four 
ways. By taking water from a well, which costs us great labor — 
such as beginners may experience in prayer; or there can be the 
use of a wheel, when water is drawn up in buckets by a windlass — 
something of which I have had personal experience; and as a 
method, mark you, it gives more water and is less laborious than 
the first; the gardener may rest and his soul be allowed to recollect 
itself, a recollection in which grace may work as the wind works 
the windlass. I call this the Prayer of Quiet, Oracion de Quietad. 
. . . Excuse me, I have work to do in the community and much 
business. .. . 

C. She had just founded her new house, St. Joseph’s. . . . 

T. ... I am back, I return to the garden, to my allegory, for in 
fact I have been feeding the hens in the orchard and you know, 
Your Reverence, slowness in the spiritual life resembles the slow 
pace of a hen. Everywhere His Majesty provides us with examples 
to explain His meaning. . . . But the garden, as I was saying, can 
also be watered by a brook or stream, which reduces labor very 
onsiderably, although it is best when His Majesty provides rain, 
hus watering it without any labor of ours at all. This last stage 
s the most fruitful. The rain falls and the soul knows that it is 
yood, even though it may not understand the nature of the good. 
call this degree of prayer Union, union of all the faculties in God. 
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C. So it was in her new house, her first foundation, she spen 
the five most restful years of her life, busy as they were by any 
ordinary standards. Here she wrote her Life and The Way of Per- 
fection, both under the command of her superiors. How apt that 
she should receive such commands in a house named St. Joseph’s. 

T. For this glorious saint helps us in every need, and our Lord | 
shows that He obeys St. Joseph in heaven just as on earth He was” 
under him and called him father. What an example he is! And © 
the birth in the stable. What an example that is. Our Sisters must 
learn to emulate it, even if poverty may mean that they have not 
a withered leaf with which to dress a pilchard! They must always — 
live on alms, and have no income. Nothing short of the direst 
necessity must drive them out to beg, and they must provide for 
themselves, as St. Paul did, by the work of their hands. As long” 
as they strive with all their might to please His Majesty, He will 
not let them down. For if fish are taken out of a river, they cannot 
live —and likewise our souls if they are taken out of heavenly — 
water. For us in the religious life I find the possession of revenue — 
entails so many inconveniences and causes so much unrest, that 
I am for ever disputing about it. 

C. Yet contemplation leads to action, and these most restful 
years were but a preparation for the most busy, for the founding 
of sixteen convents within fifteen years. From her early visions she 
drew the strength to endure. Christ had said to her: “I will have 
thee converse now, not with men, but angels,” and in this last 
stage she set out to battle with inquisitors no less than with 
words. Within six months, she had composed her spiritual master- 
piece, The Interior Castle. 

T. While I was beseeching our Lord today that He would speak 
through me, a thought occurred which I will now set down. I 
began to think of the soul as if it were a castle made of a single 
diamond or of very clear crystal, in which there are many rooms 
just as in heaven there are many mansions. 

C. Thus her last book echoed her first, where she had written: 

T. Let us say that the Godhead is like a very clear diamond, 
such as once occurred to me during an early vision. 

C. And now, several years later, she was still trying to define 
these experiences, these favors that His Majesty had granted her. 

T. Say that the vision is like lightning, that it can never be 
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effaced. Or can I say that the nearer one gets to the center, the 
_stronger the light? Or that the experience of union between Crea- 
tor and creature is like that of two candles whose tips touch, so 
_ that the light is one? Or can I return to my beloved symbol of 
water and say that the experience is of rain on a river at that 
moment when there can no longer be any distinction between the 
two? More I cannot explain, less I dare not. 

C. With the recording of these visions there had always gone 
a delightful sense of humor. Sometimes for fear of levitation she 
had been forced to grip onto her Sisters, or to hold onto railings; 
once, in a moment of pride, she had shrunk from telling a confessor. 

T. I was ashamed to tell him lest he might roar with laughter 
and say: “What a St. Paul she is, with her heavenly visions! Quite 
a St. Jerome!” 

C. Yet now during this last phase of her life as she traveled 
across Spain many hailed her as a saint — much to her embarrass- 
ment. 

T. For while we live as human beings, let us keep before us 
Christ’s humanity. Let us not long to be Mary before we have 
learned to be Martha. As a rule our thoughts must have something 
to lean upon, though sometimes the soul may go out from itself 
and be so full of God that it will need no created thing to assist 
it in recollection. But this is seldom. When we are busy, when 
we cannot get as much quiet as we should like or at seasons of 
aridity, remember we have a true friend in Christ. We look at Him 
as a man; we think of His moments of weakness and trials — and 
He becomes our companion. To want to become angels while we 
are earthbound is ridiculous — at least it is for me. Yet all around 
as I write into the small hours I have my beautiful daughters who 
are to me like sleeping angels. 

C. But her constant journeyings were beginning to tell. 

T. God help me, it is twenty years since I went to bed so early. 

C. Then in the beginning of her sixty-seventh year she founded 
her last convent at Burgos; later she visited Avila, Palencia, Valla- 
dolid, and Medina Del Campo — but with increasing ill health. 
When she reached Alba de Tormes the summer was over, but from 
her bed she could still see her beloved river; she knew that she 
was dying, and when for the final time they brought her Com- 
munion, she raised herself and cried out: 
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T. My Lord it is time to set out; may the journey be a pro- 
pitious one and may His Majesty's will be done. 
C. Next she asked the pardon of each one of her Sisters, told 
them not to take into account the things that she had done ill or — 
her bad example, but entreated them to keep the Rule and love 
God. After that she added little more, save for repeating that verse — 
of David which says: 

T. The sacrifice God loves is a broken spirit, since Thou, O God, 7 
wilt never disdain a heart that is humbled and contrite. } 

C. “So ended our Holy Mother’s life, on St. Francis’ Day, Octo- 
ber 4, 1582, at nine in the evening,” declared one of her com- 
munity. Yet within five years the poet and mystic, Luis de Léon, 
was to say to another of her Order—this time the Prioress in 
Madrid: “I never knew nor saw your Mother Teresa of Jesus; 
but now that she lives in heaven I do know her, and I see her 
almost continuously in two living images of herself that shall not 
die —in her books and in the daughters of her convents.” 


Once a noted author brought for Pius IX’s approval the life of a saint he had 
written, The Pope leafed through it and in his swift scrutiny he read: “Our saint 
triumphed over all temptations but fell into a trap and married.” Pope Pius IX 
laughed: “Oh no! This simply cannot be. As Pope I cannot admit that there are 
six Sacraments in the Church—and one trap!” 
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THE SPIRITUAL REALISM OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX, by 
Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D., translated by the Carmelite nuns of 
Pewaukee, Wis., Bruce, 1961, vii + 159 pp., $3.50 


Father Victor proposes to present “the 
progressive discovery and actual trans- 
mission by Therese” of her “little way.” 
He begins with a brief analysis of her 
life in Carmel, of the spiritual atmos- 
phere she created, and of her personal 
experience in discovering her spiritual 
way. Then he shows how she taught 
her novices the fundamental dispositions 
and necessary steps in her little way, 
with special emphasis on faith in love, 
offering to love, and the practice of 
abandonment. His conclusion deals with 
the apostolic desire of Therese: “In the 
heart of the Church, my Mother, I will 
be love.” There is a helpful appendix 
on penance and health. An index adds 
to the usefulness of the book. 

This book will inevitably be compared 
to The Hidden Face by Ida Gorres and 
will inevitably suffer from the compari- 
son, for The Spiritual Realism has 
neither the breadth and depth of treat- 
ment nor the pleasant and moving eco- 
nomical style of The Hidden Face. But 
the author of Spiritual Realism should 
not be asked to do what he never in- 
tended in the first place. He defines and 
limits his purpose and succeeds very 
well in achieving it. In this valid sense, 
the book is successful. The style, though 
somewhat unpolished, will not hinder 
the essential message of Therese for 
those who come to the book with a 
well-disposed heart. The _ essential 
Therese is really there with many fine 
insights that reward the reading. It is 
not a book for scholars but for sincere 
lovers of God who want to love Him 
more and with purer intent. They will 
not be disappointed. We are grateful 
to Father Victor and to the translators 
and publishers for aiding the divine 
boon. 
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Superiors and subjects can profitably 
recall both the intensity and the objec- 
tivity of the love Therese had for her 
novices: “I am ready to give my life 
for them (the little lambs), but my 
affection is so pure that I do not wish 
them to know it.” Sensitive to the 
spiritual trends of our times, the author 
underscores the sacramental life of St. 
Therese and her regard for our Lady. 
“In Christ in the Eucharist, our entire 
existence becomes God’s, a continuous 
passage from the state of sin to the joy 
of divine intimacy. . . . She subordinates 
to the Eucharist the entire practice of 
the way of childhood” (p. 46). “Shar- 
ing the intuition of great Marian mystics, 
she seems to have had a sort of identifi- 
cation with Our Lady, ‘Like thee I 
possess in me the All-Powerful. . . . Thy 
virtues, thy love, are they not mine?’” 
(p. 54.) And quite typically, the Trinity 
dominated the climax of her sanctity: 
“In her last years one discerns a very 
marked movement of the soul toward 
the Holy Trinity. She seems to live in a 
special and different relation with each 
of the Three Persons” (p. 80). 

As a caution for those who might 
think Therese all sweetness and _ light, 
Father Victor says, “The young mistress 
gives herself unreservedly to her duties, 
and so conscientiously that her novices 
find her ‘severe’” (p. 56), And to en- 
courage the shy who might shrink from 
spiritual direction, he quotes Therese, 
“Oh, how many souls would arrive at 
sanctity if they were well directed” (p. 
66). The author’s own insight shows the 
importance of direction in the critical 
times of inner desolation: “No less faith 
is needed to believe that our unfelt 
love is pleasing to God, than to believe 
in His love for us” (p. 88). Again: 
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“For the surrendered soul, faith in Love 
becomes faith in the unceasing action 
of Love in her. . . . Therese did not 
ordinarily feel God’s action, but she 
truly believed in it” (p. 97). How 
keenly Father Victor discerned the 
thought St. Therese speaks from these 
final quotes: “The world’s greatest sin 
seems to be the fear of God; if we 
really believed in His love, we would 
be less astonished at His power” (p. 
126). “Saved by love, we shall save 
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only by love; this is the supernatural 
realism which Therese has revived for 
us” (p. 141). The Gift of Piety was, 
therefore, exquisitely refined in St. 
Therese. 

This generous sampling of the author's 
thought should help anyone overlook his 
use of the conventional “soul” instead 
of person and at the same time assure 
all that this small book is worth their 
reading. 

— Rev. CHartes M. MacsamM, M.M. 
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WHOM GOD HATH NOT JOINED, by Claire McAuley, Sheed & — 
Ward, New York, 1961, 195 pp., $3 


Claire McAuley is a fictitious name 
for a very real person with a very real 
problem. The author, a Catholic 
divorcee, marries John, a Catholic by 
baptism only, in a civil ceremony. They 
are a young, happy couple, very much 
in love with each other, and they settle 
down to the serious business of raising 
a family. 

Then Claire’s conscience begins to 
prick her. She is appalled with the 
realization that she is not only paving 
her own road to hell with this invalid 
marriage, but also her husband’s. So 
she sets out to find a way to save their 
souls without sacrificing her responsi- 
bility to the family she and John are 
raising, 

This true story is warmly and vividly 
written, holding the reader's interest to 
the end. Although it is a tale of 
tragedy, Mrs. McAuley tells it with 
good humor. But most important she 
reveals her problem to help save others 
of easy faith and immature personality 
from the temporal and eternal damna- 
tion of invalid marriages. 

Mrs. McAuley pleads for stricter re- 
ception requirements for the Sacrament 
of Matrimony and emphasizes the need 
for pre-Cana conferences. This reviewer 
would add also the need for premarital 
counseling to keep “fools from rushing 
in where angels fear to tread.” Un- 
fortunately, she dismisses the help she 


might receive from psychological 
sources on page 63... . “I began to let 
myself seriously wonder if perhaps I 
didn’t need a psychiatrist more than a 
priest. After all, there had been a com- 
plete ‘personality change’! No, that 
wasn't the answer (and I saved myself 
a bit of cash with that decision! ).” 

This quotation represents the average 
Catholic’s lack of knowledge about the 
value of competent psychological help 
with problems not involving actual in- 
sanity. The solution might have come 
sooner had she sought help with the per- 
sonality problems which led her into the 
entire situation. Fortunately, God sent 
her a superabundance of grace to sus- 
tain her through the trials to the altar 
rail. Mrs. McAuley’s story underlines a 
conviction of this reviewer that God 
permits maladjustment as a means of 
calling some to His love. The decision 
or choice is always up to the individual 
(free will). The author scrapes the 
depths of hell, but she finally co- 
operates with God’s holy graces and 
chooses to lead a useful and holy life. 

This book should be a source of in- 
spiration to Catholics whose marriages 
have not proved to be happy. It is also 
a useful book for priests and other pro- 
fessionals to recommend to those who 
seek help with faltering valid marriages 
or with invalid marriages. 

— WiLuiaM P, ANGERS, Px.D. 
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THE MARY OF ST. MARTIN’S, by John C. Murrett, M.M., The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1960, 187 pp., $3.50 


Mary Frances Cunningham of St. 
Martin’s Parish in Baltimore was deter- 
mined to take action regarding the 
catechism instruction of the parish’s 
Negro children. This was 1884 and the 
times were such that the classes had 
to be held apart from those for white 
children. 

The eldest of twelve, she had re- 
ceived six years’ training at two paro- 
chial schools, after which she spent 
twelve years as cashier, entry clerk, and 
bookkeeper. For four years these classes 
were successful and well attended. She 
not only taught, but she engaged in 
the follow-up work now associated with 
the Home Visitors of C.C.D. Her hope 
of a life in religion seemed farther 
than ever from fulfillment. 

In 1888 she met three other ladies 
who formed themselves into St. Jo- 
seph’s Guild and who in 1890 made a 
closed retreat to determine God’s will 
regarding their future. A most tantaliz- 
ing statement is found on page 20: 

“During the retreat I had the most 
wonderful experience of my life... . 
The extraordinary thing had come which 
was to decide my vocation.’ What the 
nature of this experience was, Mary 
always hesitated to reveal.” 

One can only wish that Father 
Murrett would have intuited his way 
into this experience. Surely there is 
some hint of an explanation some- 
where... . 

Which brings this reviewer to a 
series of complaints about this biog- 
raphy. The author seems so _ over- 
whelmed by Mary  Cunningham’s 
achievements as Mother Demetrias that 
he fails to make her live on the psychic 
and somatic levels. The foundress of the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
has her work outlined and sketched in 
these pages, but she never becomes the 
warm personality that her photograph 
portrays. We never get to know her 


intimately. This charge is made despite 
the fact that the author has heavily 
salted the book with quotations from 
Mother Demetrias’ letters. Chapter Six, 
for example, is comprised of 15 pages, 
9 of which are devoted to letter quotes. 
One skill which every biographer should 
possess in a high degree is that of selec- 
tivity; another needed aptitude would 
be that of placing the subject in his 
milieu and of giving this background 
adequate development. For example, on 
page 181 we read: 

“During the early years of her life, 
Mother Demetrias had had an excellent 
teacher in her father. He was not a 
history professor, but it is regrettable 
that Mother never had the time to write 
down the things she learned from him.” 
Many lacunae are evident. Why was 
her father an excellent teacher? What 
was the nature of this father-daughter 
relationship? Indeed, what was the sig- 
nificant stamp of life in turn-of-the- 
century America? She didn’t live in a 
vacuum, Mother Demetrias didn’t. 

Stylistically, the book leaves much 
to be desired. The dialogue is stilted 
and the sentence structure almost un- 
varied. Clichés abound: “beehive of 
activity,” “red curls under the brim of 
her hat,” “begin at the beginning,” 
“splendid sermon.” 

By chance, I happened to be read- 
ing at the same time The Woman 
Whom God Loved by Glenn D. Kittler. 
In this biography of the foundress of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, Mr. 
Kittler utilizes fully the color and the 
drama of Madame Javouhey’s life. The 
pulse is there and the pulse is strong. 
On the contrary, Father Murrett has 
given us a pious summary of Mother 
Demetrias’ work, but he has not man- 
aged to convey the heartbeat, or the 
heartbeat heard by the foundress of an 
order dedicated to the Sacred Heart. 

— June VERBILLION 
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THE VOCATION OF THE SINGLE WOMAN, by Ambroise Marie 
Carré, O.P., P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1960, 143 pp., $3 


The woman who, while she admits 
the free acceptance of a celibate life by 
laymen, finds herself in such a state 
without having desired it will find this 
compilation helpful. 

A statement at the very end of the 
book summarizes the entire content: 
“Celibacy is not a mere remnant of 
life.” This is the theme of the studies. 
Although negative and lacking in grace 
and love when merely tolerated or ac- 
cepted with bitterness, celibacy or the 
“single life” is a vocation. This might 
come as a revelation to some who are 
celibates more by circumstances than by 
choice. The truths expressed so clearly 
by the several contributors to this little 
volume, among which contributors are 
a doctor-psychiatrist and a college pro- 
fessor who, although unmarried, has 
adopted two children, can aid the in- 
voluntary celibate to adopt a_ positive 
attitude to the complete fulfillment 
which should be hers. 

Along with wise counsel on the neces- 
sity of solitude without isolation, of 
detachment without escapism, of attain- 
ment of spiritual maturity to face the 
trials and heartaches that are inevitably 
hers, the book indicates that, by com- 
plete acceptance of her state in life, 
she can know the profound joy of 
spiritual motherhood. She can then love 
those whom the married woman can- 
not help because of her matrimonial 
obligations. 


THERESE, by Dorothy Day, Fides Publishers Association, Notre Dame, 


Ind., 1960, 178 pp., $3.25 


Each new book on the Little Flower 
brings out a different aspect or has a 
different approach on her life, revealing 
very often some particular interest of 
the author. This is true with Dorothy 
Day, for she is conscious of the social 
problems in the time of Louis Martin, 
the Little Flower’s father. 
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One chapter reports a series of inter- 
views with a number of single women 
which should give the reluctant celi- 
bate much food for thought. It should 
encourage her to seek the supernatural 
help which can tum her life from 
mediocrity to radiance. 

Those who protest that they do not 
want the single state are told that a : 
positive acceptance does not irrevocably 
place them in the single life. God might 
have very different plans for them a 
little later, but by actively embracing 
their present state they will not only 
be doing God’s will but actually pre-— 
pare themselves for the future. 

Much of the value of the book, it : 
seems to me, consists in the fact that it 


does not only inspire greater love of 
God and greater perfection, but / 


that it gives very practical advice re- 
garding what the single woman must 
avoid and what she must seek. It helps 
her to avoid becoming the frustrated, 
warped female the world too often sees 
in the single person, and shows her the 
way to a joyous, well-balanced exis- 
tence. Anyone who reads the book 
carefully and thoughtfully should ob- 
tain a better understanding of the celi- 
bate life and an insight into its value 
before God. 
Those who must counsel the single 
woman will be helped by the book. 
—Lyirra KInsELLA 
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Each book, however, points out afresh — 
one particular thing-—and this is the — 
tremendous love of God which was so | 
exceptional in St. Therese of Lisieux. 
Miss Day’s account emphasizes the en- 
vironment which fostered such love and — 
reminds us again that God’s ways are — 
not our ways and that God’s time is 
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| not our time. The great spirituality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin had far-reaching 
effects. Eventually, they gave five 
daughters to the convent, while three 
other children died in infancy. But 
prior to that, and sometime before they 
met, each had attempted to enter the 
religious life, and each was refused ad- 
mittance by superiors. In the case of 
Zelie Martin, it appears that there was 
no valid reason to deny her entrance, 
particularly in that era in France when 
any healthy intelligent young woman 
without impediments was welcomed. 
_ Having been refused, Zelie Martin (then 
Guerin) unquestioningly and humbly 
accepted it as the will of God and for 
ten years engaged her skilled talent in 
lacemaking. When she and Louis Martin 
finally did meet and marry, though their 
love for each other was great, they felt 
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they could show greater love to God 
by living as brother and sister. And 
so, for the first ten months of their 
marriage, they lived as celibates. Heed- 
ing the advice of their confessor, they 
realized God might have other plans 
for them and, again, humbly accepting 
His will, they brought forth their family, 
one of whom was to be loved and 
revered throughout the world. 

The author dwells at length on 
Therese’s unshakable confidence in God. 
The “little way” revealed through 
Therese’s own writings and in the ac- 
counts of her sisters and others should 
renew hope in those of us who are so 
weak in hope. Therese delighted in her 
helplessness and shows us how to fol- 
low her. 

—Litta KINsELLA 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST, by R. W. Gleason, S.J., Sheed & Ward, New 


York, 1961, 180 pp., $3 


Here is the latest effort of one of 
the most productive and exciting spiri- 
tual writers on the American scene. 
The subtitle — “Nature and Grace in 
the Religious Life’— is far more re- 
vealing of the scope of the book than 
the title, for this volume is exactly that 
—a skillful presentation of the delicate 
interplay between nature and grace in 
the religious life. 

The author comes to his task emi- 
nently well equipped. In a practical way 
he has come to know the demands and 
priorities of religious life by conducting 
many retreats for religious. Theoretically 
he is exceptionally well prepared by 
virtue of his extensive graduate studies 
in theology, particularly in European 
centers. In this respect the influence of 
contemporary French theologians is 
quite noticeable throughout the book. 

Worth the price of the entire book is 
the first chapter alone which deals with 


charity as the cornerstone of the com- 
mon life. There are no warmed-over 
platitudes served up in this hearty bill 
of fare. Everything here is meaningful 
and meaty. 

The chapter on “Christian Maturity” 
reveals Father as the co-author of Coun- 
selling the Catholic. For some it could 
be overladen with psychological ter- 
minology. Be that as it may, this chapter 
marks a solid contribution in an area 
where much work still remains to be 
done. 

Father's strictures against formalism in 
religious life are the epitome of prac- 
tical wisdom, reflecting a keen insight 
into the true nature of religious life 
and a thorough grasp of the workings 
of human nature. But this is true of 
the whole book: it is most worthwhile, 
and it should get into the hands of 
every religious. 

—P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 
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MODERN MORAL PROBLEMS: Catholic Viewpoint on Controver- 
sial Questions, by Monsignor J. D. Conway, Fides Publishers, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1961, 127 pp., 95 cents 


Modern Moral Problems encompasses 
such heatedly discussed and vital issues 
as the Index, censorship, servile work, 
capital punishment, suicide, therapeutic 
abortion, sex and marriage, rhythm, 
birth control, remarriage in the Church, 
duties of parents, and co-operation in 
sin (invalid marriage). 

These current problems are confused 
in many minds because of a dangerous 
liberalism. Monsignor Conway _ treats 
them with razor-edged clarity based on 
the perennial philosophy of St. Thomas: 
neither too little nor too much. His 
treatment is clear, sharp, cautious, and 
happily brief. When we consider that 
many scholarly volumes have been writ- 
ten on these different topics, the con- 


densation and popularization we find 
here is amazing. In application, phi- 
losophy and theology are “one in mind, 
one in heart, and one in affection.” 
Though the subjects are potentially ex- 
plosive, Monsignor Conway’s principle 
is: “unity in necessary matter, liberty in 


doubtful matter, and charity in every-— 


thing.” 

For this Fides Dome booklet the 
price is right. The contents are a wealth 
of information for high school confra- 
ternities, study clubs, Young Catholic 
Workers, discussion clubs, Sodalities, 
and for the interested non-Catholic, 


anxious to know the Catholic viewpoint. — 


— Rev. Wiiu1AM J. RopcErs 


PIER-GIORGIO FRASSATI, by Robert Claude, S.J., translated by Ida 
Morrissy, Mercier Press, Cork, 1960, 118 pp., $3.95 


We must never forget that a very 
important contribution to the science of 
spiritual theology comes from the ex- 
perience of souls. Pier-Giorgio Frassati, 
who died in 1925 at the age of 24, 
does not offer us a “new” spiritual 
doctrine. Rather, he is a model for 
young (and old) who love their neigh- 
bor in the spirit of Christ; he illustrates 
the lay apostolate at work, Although 
his father was a wealthy statesman and 
onetime Italian ambassador to Berlin, 
Pier-Giorgio devoted himself completely 
to the poor and indigent. His charity 
itself might have indirectly caused his 
premature death, for he died of acute 
poliomyelitis. Yet he has left humanity 
with the image of a young, handsome, 
virile Alpine climber whose apostolate 
consisted in serving the poor and up- 
holding the social doctrines of the 
Popes. It is interesting to see how this 
youth was deceived by Mussolini’s 


fascist movement and how he discovered 
the deception. 

If you are seeking a biography of 
Pier-Giorgio, you will not find it here, 
although the author has prefixed the 
book with a chronology of his life. This 
book reveals more the saintly character 
of the youth as learned from the testi- 
monies of his family and friends. It 
borders on the style of the antiquated 
“inspirational” biographies, but this 
ought not deter anyone seeking the 
truth and an insight into the life of 
laymen engaged in the apostolate. It is 
not saccharine. 

At times there are faulty translations 
as, for example, the name of Father 
de Grandmaison, which becomes “the 
Father of Grandmaison” (p. 101). Ob- 
jection can justly be raised against the 
outrageous price of this small book. 

— FaTuHER INNOocENT, O.C.D. 
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NOW, by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O., Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., 1961, 


184 pp., $4.25 


Father Raymond is not the most pro- 
found writer on the American Catholic 
scene; neither is he the most ponderous. 
This book is a fairly representative 
Father Raymond offering: diffusive, en- 
thusiastic, interest-catching. If one is 
not too averse to verbal extravagance, 
he can find reading this book a valu- 
able experience. 

The theme here is that one finds 
happiness and fulfillment in doing the 
will of God in a generous, Christlike 
way now, that is, at every passing mo- 
ment. Everyone who has ever made a 
mission or a retreat has heard this truth 
hammered home, but usually it is left 
quite vague. Here Father Raymond 
plunges into the details of the matter, 
considering, for example, how the single 
girl working in an office (and he seems 
to prefer publishers’ offices) can find 
the fulfillment of God’s will in her 
work. Tied in with this is an excellent 
treatment of the Providence of God. 


For this reviewer the best part of the 
whole book came in the last two chap- 
ters. In the first of these Father Ray- 
mond gives remarkable examples from 
real life of Americans who are accept- 
ing extreme suffering and adversity in 
a generous, heroic fashion. One can’t 
help being moved by these touching 
instances of conformity with the will of 
God. Finally, in the last chapter, the 
author gives a glowing picture of the 
glory of death for those who have con- 
formed their wills to the will of God. 
These two chapters alone make the 
book worth reading, for they very effec- 
tively spotlight the central truth that 
in God’s will lies our real happiness. 

Indeed, this book is worthwhile, but 
one can’t help wondering why it should 
be so expensive. 


—Fatuer P, M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


Place me in a very rich house that abounds with gold and silver; I shall not, on 
account of these things, admire myself; for though they are with me they are not 
within me. Such external treasures do not touch the nature of man; and though 
they dazzle the eye by their great splendor, they improve him neither in health 
nor in the form of his body, and least of all in the qualities of his mind. 


— SENECA 
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The Holy Father 


THEOLOGY IS NEVER NEW. Her dogmas are objective and 
immutable. But because they are expressed in human terms and 
human formulae, because the human mind is in a constant process 
of evolution toward some unseen degree of comprehension, the- 
ology progresses. Dogma can increase in clarity of proposition and 
insight. 

Since the days of Pius IX, strongly impelled by Leo XIII’s per- 
emptory insistence upon scholastic philosophy, theology has ex- 
perienced a genuine renaissance. She was not inanimate previously, 
but the antireligious and anticlerical atmosphere in Europe con- 
sequent to the French Revolution worked havoc on her. The vibrant 
activity swelling within the scientific realms of theology has over- 
flowed upon the faithful of every condition. The liturgical move- 
ment is but a single aspect of this dynamism. 

One branch of theological science which profits greatly from 
increased clarification of dogmas is the branch usually designated 
as spiritual theology. Concretely, spiritual theology is the theologi- 
cal study of the spiritual life in its psychological conditions. Not 
essentially distinct from theology as a science, it extends the illumi- 
native and directive influence of theological principles to the field 
of experience, to the arena of daily living. 

The intensified studies of the past few decades concerning the 
redemptive activity of Christ has had a repercussion upon spiritual 
theology, for it has made it more ecclesiological. In other words, 
rather than fostering a concept of the spiritual life which is redolent 
of a baptized stoicism instituted to correct faults and strengthen 
the will, the tendency presently is toward an expansion in terms 
of charity and the Church. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
emphasizes the dynamism of charity, for example, by illustrating 
the “redemptive value” of good works. Also, particular attention is 
paid to the so-called “social virtues.” 
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At the foundation of the entire ecclesiastical structure is the ~ 
Roman Pontiff. Unlike other monarchs who adorn a society from 
its pinnacle, the Pope of Rome is the foundation upon which the 
Church rests. This Christ Himself indicated in speaking to Peter: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build my Church.” 
On the last day of May, 1961, John XXIII quoted a predecessor 
of his, Gregory VII: 

All those who, throughout the entire world, call themselves Christians and truly 
profess the Christian Faith know and believe that blessed Peter, Prince of the 


Apostles, is the father of all Christians and, after Jesus Christ, the first Shepherd, 
and that the Holy Roman Church is the Mother and Mistress of all Churches. 


Certainly the position of the Pope in the modern world closely 
parallels that in earlier ages of Christianity, but with one difference. 
Previously, through the neglect of the West by the Byzantine 
emperors and the “donations” of kings like Pepin and Charlemagne, 
the Roman Pontiff was a temporal ruler (with varying degrees of 
influence) of an area in central Italy described as the “Patrimony 
of St. Peter” or the “Papal States.” Today, through Divine Provi- 
dence’s employment of men like Cavour and Garibaldi, his temporal 
possessions are almost negligible. But as his temporal power less- 
ened the moral stature of the Vicar of Christ increased; today he 
is the acknowledged moral leader of those combating Communist 
atheism. The willingness of Athenagoras, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, to work with the Roman Pope in this cause is a recent 
example. 

The Pope should mean more to Catholics than simply head of 
the hierarchy of the Church. He has a definite role in the spiritual 
life of each individual Catholic. But because the meaning of the 
Papacy had not been closely studied by theologians until the dec- 
ades following the first Vatican Council, writers have glossed over 
the implications of the doctrine in the spiritual life. This lacuna 
exists in most studies of the spiritual life. What is the attitude 
which should characterize the relationship between the individual 
Catholic and the Pope? What is the place of the Roman Pontiff in 
the spiritual life? 

Anyone who has experienced it will never forget the profound 
impression left on him by a papal audience. Years afterward people 
will speak of it with an aura of reverence. Pius XII mentioned 
this, giving a clue to an answer: 
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The real reason for your happiness in having an audience with the Pope is that 
in the Pope, whoever he may be, you see him who is the representative of God 
upon earth, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the successor of Peter, whom Our Lord 
constituted the visible head of His Church, giving him the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and the power to bind and to loose . . . when you come before the 
Pope, it is not without reason that you have the impression of being taken back 
twenty centuries into the presence of the Divine Nazarene. In the voice of the 
Pope you seem to hear the voice of the Redeemer, and the Pope has been its living 
echo through the centuries. . . . As a matter of fact, you do not err if, when you 
are in the presence of the Pope, you believe that, in the words and actions with 
which the Lord inspires him, you perceive something of the heart-beats and deep 
emotions of the Heart of Jesus, because Jesus Christ has given His Vicar a par- 
ticipation in His saving and compassionate love for souls when He said to him: 
“Feed My lambs, feed My sheep” (Address to Newlyweds, April 17, 1940). 


Matthias Scheeben wrote beautifully about the mystery of the 
Church.* He spoke of the Church as the bride of Christ and dis- 
cussed her consequent maternal offices. According to him, within 
the body of the faithful Christ espouses certain individuals in a 
special way and “entrusts to their keeping the mystical resources 
belonging to the Church in common, and overshadows them be- 
yond all others with the power of the Holy Spirit, so that they 
may bear Him children and bring them into closer fellowship 
with Himself. This is the great mystery of the maternity of the 
Church in her priesthood.” He explained this and then expanded 
the concept. The Papacy is the foundation of the Church; the 
entire social structure of the Church depends upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Only in terms of the fullness of the pastoral office is it 
possible to form an adequate notion of the mystery of the sublime 
maternity of the Church. Then he drew the somewhat startling 
conclusion that “the motherhood of the Church in the strict sense 
pertains not to the whole community but to those persons en- 
dowed with the faithfulness and the pastoral power by which 
the children of the Church are begotten, reared, and guided.” Out 
of deference for their natural sex character, however, these per- 
sons, beginning with the Pope, are designated as “fathers.” But 
if their function be considered from the supernatural aspect, if 
attention be focused on their dignity rather than on their persons, 
“they obviously have a maternal character.” The male principle of 
life comes, following the theory of Scheeben, from the God-Man 
in His Holy Spirit. 

1 Matthias Joseph Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity, Herder, St. Louis, 
1947, p. 539 et seqq. 
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The concept is not new. St. Paul wrote to the Galatians (Chap. 
4): “My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until Christ 
be formed in you.” The prophet Baruch writes about the religious 
teachers of the Jewish people but personifies them in the collec- 
tive concept “Jerusalem” whom he describes as “a widow” be- 
reaved of her children (Chap. 4). The famous Dominican Cardinal 
Hugo commented on the cryptic statement “A wise son maketh the 
father glad, but a foolish son is the sorrow of his mother” (Prov. 
10:1) in this way: “The prelate or doctor is a father but at the 
same time he is a mother. For he is father by correcting, a mother 
by consoling and compassionating.”” 

The popular manner of speaking of the Pope, however, is to 
emphasize his paternity. John XXIII refers to this tradition in his 
first encyclical Ad Petri Cathedram: 

It (the Church) is patterned after the will of our Divine Founder Himself, in 
that all the sheep are really gathered together in one fold under the leadership of 
one shepherd. It is so fashioned that all children are called to the one paternal 


home which rests on the cornerstone of Peter and thus it strives to unite all men 
by a bond of brotherly love into one kingdom of God. 


There are many titles bestowed upon the incumbent of St. Peter’s 
throne: Bishop of Rome, Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. 
Peter, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the 
West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province, Sovereign of Vatican City, High Priest, Servant of the 
Servants of God — but the one dearest to the hearts of Catholics 
is Holy Father or Pope. These two terms are mutually inclusive. 
The word “pope” stems from an ancient Greek word used by 
children in reference to their fathers: papp. From this stem comes 
the Greek pappas (father) and thence an old ecclesiastical Latin 
form papa. From this Latin word comes the modern French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and English term for the Holy Father. 
In English the word is “Pope.”* 

The members of the Eastern Church give the title “papa” to 
all priests, but the Latin Church reserves it for the Vicar of Christ. 
It is a special term of familiarity and indicates family affection. 

The word “father” does not signify a person unless used in 


2 Hugo de Sancto Charo, O.P., Concordantias Bibliae, Nicholaus Pazzana edition 
Venice, 1754. Quotation is found in Vol. III, p. 348, col. 1. : 
*R. Grandsaignes d’Hauterive, Dictionnaire des Racines des Langues Européennes 
Larousse, Paris, 1948 edition. ; 
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reference to the First Person of the Holy Trinity. Rather, it indi- 
-cates a relationship existing between the one begetting life — 
the one from whom comes the principle of life — and the offspring. 
Paternity denotes the completion of generation. An interesting as- 
pect of procreation must be recalled: man does not beget as abso- 
lute cause in the act of generation for, if he did, mankind would 
be the cause of itself and this would deny the existence of God. 
The perfection of man in this act consists in his co-operation with, 
and mirroring of, another and that “other” is God. 

Consequently, since man does not procreate as absolute cause 
in the generative act, the spiritual birth of the faithful, which 
demands the primary deposit of the grace of Christ through the 
Holy Spirit, can be ascribed analogously to a man in the terms 
of fatherhood. 

In his work Adversus Haeresis St. Irenaeus lists the succession 
of Popes. Then, immediately afterward, he makes the following 
statement: 

It is in this order and through this succession that the tradition, which is in 
the Church from the Apostles, and the preaching of truth has come down to us. 
This is a simple demonstration that this life-giving faith is the one and the same 


which has been preserved in the Church and handed down in truth from the 
Apostles. ... 


The Pope is the bedrock upon which Christ builds His Church. 
He is the depository of doctrine and authority; neither bishop nor 
priest acts without his sanction. All the wonderful life of Christ 
in souls is in them by virtue of this central figure. Pope John XXIII 
remarked: 

He must be considered the successor of Saint Peter whom Christ the Lord has 
placed as the rock and foundation stone of His Church and to whom He gave in 
a very special way the full power of binding and loosing upon earth, of strengthen- 
ing his brethren, and of feeding the entire flock (Ad Petri Cathedram). 

The Pope may then be said to be our “father” in the spiritual life. 
The adjective “holy” (sanctus) is added to emphasize the sacred 
character of his fatherhood. 

The father is the principle of generation, of education, of dis- 
cipline, and of all the other things pertaining to the perfection of 
human life. This is true of the Pope, but in relationship to the 
perfection of the spiritual life in souls. The natural father shares in 
the universal fatherhood of God, from Him he obtains his paternity; 


- 
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the Holy Father, too, shares in the universal fatherhood of God, 
and from Him he obtains his paternity. The natural act of genera- 
tion would be little more than an erotic pastime, if God did not 
intervene by infusing a soul into the protoplasm. The spiritual 
generation bestowing paternity upon the Pope would be impossible 
unless the grace of Christ were activated in the soul by the 
Paraclete. 

The Holy Fathers have, in all ages, been the defenders of the 
Faith and its loyal custodians. They have kept it vibrant despite 
the fury of Satan. Pope Marcellus I in the fourth century was 
captured by the Roman Emperor and, after having been cruelly 
scourged, he was made to clean the imperial stables. Although 
subject to the most abject abuse, he continued to rule the Church. 
He escaped and hid in the home of the widow Lucina but was 
recaptured and returned to the stables. A metal harness was fast- 
ened around his body. Not long afterward the venerable Pontiff 
died of exhaustion. In the seventeenth century Pope Innocent XI 
defended Christendom against its temporal enemy by urging King 
John Sobieski of Poland to drive the Moslem Turks from Central © 
‘Europe, against enemies within its own household when he firmly 
refused to surrender the rights of the Church to arrogant Louis 
XIV; he upheld the purity of doctrine for his children at that time 
and in succeeding generations, by condemning lax moral principles 
and the pernicious error of quietism. 

How is the Holy Father to be given recognition in the individual’s 
spiritual life? 

St. Jerome once wrote a letter to a man named Theophilus which 
gives the answer: “A parent must be loved; yes, a parent and the 
bishop must be loved, not feared.” The Roman Pontiff is both 
the Holy Father and the first of the bishops; consequently, St. 
Jerome counsels, he must be loved. 

The theologal life, described by St. John of the Cross, consists 
in the progressive development of the three theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. These virtues manifest themselves in daily 
life under many aspects by motivating and activating the moral 
virtues. Therefore, although the faithful surround the image of 
the Holy Father in their spiritual life with the three theological 
virtues, the outward manifestation assumes the qualifications of 
various moral virtues. 
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Of the four cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, fortitude, tem- 
perance), the one governing social relationships by establishing 
balance in them is the virtue of justice. Justice is the virtue de- 
fined by Christ Himself as “rendering to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” From the 
very notion of paternity surrounding the image of the Supreme 
Pontiff there is obviously a debt, the resolution of which will be 
ruled by justice. 

But there are many different moral virtues classified under the 
general heading “justice.” In qualifying the attitude of the faithful 
toward the Holy Father the problem is a decision of whether it 
be the virtue of observance or of piety. 

Piety is defined as a virtue stemming from justice. It is a super- 
natural habit inclining one to give parents and relatives, the father- 
land and all related with it, the honor and service due them. 
Observance is a special virtue through which one gives honor to 
persons placed in certain offices or graced with certain dignities. 
Piety is by far a more excellent virtue than observance, because 
there is in piety a more intimate relationship between the individual 
and those he honors. A further distinction can be made: the virtue 
of patriotism governs attitudes toward one’s country. Consequently, 
the one element of piety still remaining is the relationship toward 
parents. Since the Pope is the foundation upon which the entire 
Church is constructed, he begets spiritual life (which originates in 
the merits of Christ) in the members of the Church through various 
delegates; in a word, he is the Father. Toward him the filial love 
of the faithful will be qualified by the virtue of piety. 

What are the offices of filial piety toward parents and, in this 
case, toward the Holy Father? 

Above all else, there is the service of love dictated by charity. 
St. John of the Cross wrote a short statement since become axio- 
matic: “Where there is no love, put love, and you will find love.” 
A form of the famous “Golden Rule,” this axiom can be applied 
in the present consideration. A man becomes a debtor toward 
others in many ways. To recognize one’s debt toward another 
requires an act of the intellect. From the resultant knowledge 
springs love. The basic love of the Holy Father toward the faithful 
was assured at the moment Christ said to Peter: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I shall build my Church.” Later, Christ made 
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a more qualifying statement: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you that he might sift you as wheat, but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and thou, being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren” (Lk. 22:31, 32). Then, the mo- 
ment of conferral of the love: “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 
Christ Himself twenty centuries ago put love into this relationship. 
Frequently one finds references in the words of the Pontiffs to 
this consuming charity, but their actions speak even louder. 

The story of the love and compassion of Pius XII toward his 
children was beautifully illustrated by a blood-stained cassock. 
During the second bombing of Rome, even before the “all clear” 
had sounded, the Holy Father ordered that he be taken immedi- 
ately to the scene of the bombings. His black car raced through 
the deserted streets amid a great deal of possible danger. Later, 
when he returned to the Vatican, his shoes were torn from walking 
on broken glass, his cassock was stained with the blood of the 
wounded. A photographer happened to be present and took what 
is one of the most outstanding of the many pictures taken of 
Pius XII: he stands with arms outstretched, blood stains on his 
tunic; around him are his frightened, weeping children. No more 
eloquent words could caption that picture than Christ’s: “I have 
mercy upon the crowd.” 

Charity applies the will to the thing loved through union with 
it and affection toward it. It is not hard to love one who is selfless | 
in loving; it is not hard for the faithful to be moved with affection 
toward the Holy Father. The crowds in St. Peter’s Square or in 
the court of Castel Gandolfo shouting “Viva il Papa” — many 
of them despite their natural reserve — are eloquent testimony of it. 

Aside from the service of love which should characterize the 
piety of the faithful toward the Holy Father, but closely linked 
to it, is honor and reverence. There is no place for the caustic 
remarks of the press made about Pius XII after his death. Sadly, 
even Catholics were heard to make disedifying comments about the 
late Pontiff. 

The second major qualification of attitude toward the Holy 
Father is the service of submission. He, as a father, is responsible © 
for the proper education, intellectually and morally, of his children. 
At times he must even be stern, as in the letter of Pius XII en- 
titled Humani Generis warning against certain errors, or in his 
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three statements to a procrastinating West during the Hungarian 


_ rebellion in 1956. Obedience to the Holy Father has made saints 


like Ignatius Loyola; obedience to him has won divine blessing 
upon religious families as, for example, the order of Clement VIII 
for the Discalced Carmelites to leave their native Spain and spread 
throughout the world. 

And part of this submission is the readiness of the faithful to 
assist the Holy Father in his needs. Most of the Popes, although 
surrounded by magnificence, have lived as poor men. They do 
not seek money for themselves; they put it at the service of the 
Church in serving the needs of mankind. The relief given to 
prisoners of war and refugees during World Wars I and II 
is eloquent. 

“Children, hear the judgment of your father, and so do that 
you may be saved. For God hath made the father honorable to 
the children. . . . He that honoreth his father shall have joy in 
his own children, and in the day of his prayer he shall be heard.” 
This is the counsel of the Holy Spirit through the pen of the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus (Chapter 3). Many illustrations of devo- 
tion to the Holy Father can be given—the young Swiss Guards 
who gave their lives in defense of his person on the sixth of May, 
1527, for one—but St. Vincent Strambi, bishop of Mancerata, 
is one of the most dramatic. Soon after his election, Pope Leo XII 
became so ill that death was imminent. Vincent went to the bed- 
side of the dying Pontiff and said: “Holy Father, I shall offer 
Holy Mass for your recovery. Courage, Your Holiness — there is 
someone who will offer his life for yours.” Vincent then said the 
Mass and was greeted afterward by the news that the Pope was 
improving. “Thank God! My sacrifice has been accepted.” Vincent 
had offered himself; three days later he suffered an apoplectic stroke 
and within two more days he was dead. Leo ruled five years and 
four months longer. 

FATHER SEBASTIAN, O.C.D. 


Father Denis presents SprerruaL Lire readers with a summary of 
the modern mentality and trends toward the realization of Christ's 
prayer: “That they all may be one...” 


The Present Position of 


Catholic Ecumenism 
Father Denis, O.C.D. 


ANY THEOLOGICAL reality demands precise definition of terms 
and careful examination of content to distinguish it from delusive 
caricatures or half-truths. And in dealing with anything related 
to Catholic-Protestant and Orthodox controversy or dialogue, we 
must further review the historical reality behind the movement to 
discover: (1) where we have been; (2) where we are now; and 
(3) where we can go from here. 


A Definition of Terms 


The adjective “ecumenical” (source of the noun “ecumenism” ) 
is an old Catholic word; in fact, it is roughly synonymous with 
the word “Catholic” or universal. Christ made His Church ecumeni- 
cal when He ordered His Apostles: “Go and make disciples of all 
nations” (Mt. 28:19). The Nicene-Constantinople Creed of the 
Mass is proof that the Catholic Church has recognized her catho- 
licity: “Credo unam, sanctam, catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam. 
I believe one, holy, catholic and apostolic church.” 

St. Augustine tells us that the Church is called “Catholic” be- 
cause “she is diffused by the splendor of one faith from the rising 
to the setting of the sun.” We read in St. John’s Apocalypse: “Thou 
hast redeemed us (O Lord), with thy blood, out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation, and hast made them for our 


1 Denziger, 86. 
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God a kingdom and priests.” Therefore, the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent could say: 


Unlike republics of human institution, or the conventicles of heretics, (the 
Church) is not circumscribed within the limits of any one kingdom, nor confined 
to the members of any one society of men; but embraces, within the amplitude 
of her love, all mankind, whether barbarians or Scythians, slaves or freemen, 
male or female.? 


To a Catholic, therefore, ecumenism is not only a hope; it is 
a fact; and further movement in this direction has the active direc- 
tion of the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church — especially the 
direction of the Chief Bishop, Pope John XXIII. We can define 
Catholic Ecumenism, therefore, as “the work of reconciliation 
of non-Catholics to the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

Other theologians clarify and expand this definition, calling the 
reality in question “the Church’s appointed function in severed 
Christianity which consists in: 

1. Fostering towards perfection the wounded Christian patri- 
monies in dissidence, and 

2. Reducing towards elimination the human falsifications associ- 
ated with them.” 

In the past two centuries “the ecumenical movement” has grown 
up in non-Catholic circles, Protestant and Eastern Orthodox, be- 
cause of “the scandal of a divided Christendom.” The scandal is 
this: non-Catholics have come to realize that, while they were 
united in their belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, they 
were disunited into some 300 “churches”; and this despite the 
Savior’s prayer the night before He died, “that they all may be 
one” (Jn. 17). A representative Anglican theologian’s definition of 
the ecumenical movement is this: “The Ecumenical Movement is 
a movement toward one universal Christian Church, ‘throughout 


the whole inhabited world.’ ”® 


2 All quotes found in the chapter “On the 9th article of the Creed, III Catholicity.” 

3 Cf, Catholic Ecumenism, E. Hanahoe, C.U.A. Press, 1953, p. 52. 

4Gregory Baum, O.S.A., That They May Be One: A Study of Papal Doctrine, 
Leo XIII-Pius XII, 1958, pp. 97-98. 

5 Oliver S. Tomkins, “The Anglican Communion and the Ecumenical Movement,” 
in The Mission of the Anglican Communion, E, R. Morgan and Roger Lloyd, 
S.P.C.K. & S.P.G., 1948, p. 108. 
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Note the words “one universal Christian Church” — strange to 
the ears of traditional theology; the phrase can mean different 
things to different Christians, which is another way of saying: it 
is a poor definition. For a Protestant Christian, “one universal 
Christian Church” can mean “a commonwealth of Churches” (some- 
thing like the British Empire, a commonwealth of nations); for 
an Eastern Orthodox Christian it can mean a union of self-governing 
Churches in faith and matters liturgical (rite), without effective 
supervision or justification by any Bishop besides the local Bishop — 
not even if he is the Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter; for 
a Roman Catholic, “universal” means Catholic, “Christian” means 
a follower of Christ, and “Church” means “the Mystical Body 
of Christ, witnessing to the same faith, sharing the same seven 
sacraments, and governed by her lawful pastors under one visible 
head, the Bishop of Rome.”® 

The new reality is recognized by the Holy Office as a drive 
toward “reunion,” obscure but nevertheless powerful, and waiting 
to be given more precision and definition. The problem of non- 
Catholic ecumenists is this: which definition of the Church is 
true to the mind of Christ, true to the thing which He founded 
on Peter, true to the government which He Himself instituted. 
The visible government of our Roman Catholic hierarchy, espe- 
cially, distinguishes non-Catholics from Catholicism; in the case of 
most Protestants, it is the priesthood which is rejected; in the 
case of Anglicans, and, in a lesser sense, of the Eastern Orthodox, 
it is the government of the Bishop of Rome, his universal jurisdic- 
tion and his infallibility which is rejected in one way or another. 


History of the Ecumenical Movement, From Trent 
to the Vatican Council 


We must recognize the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
has been ecumenical or universal since the days of SS. Peter and 
Paul and the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15). Evidences of this 
unflagging apostolate of church unity and reunion are the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils. Any meeting of so many diverse minds and rites as 
are found in the Roman Catholic Church has to agree on a method 


®Cf. Mystict Corporis and the Roman Catechism —this latter section is St. 
Robert Bellarmine’s definition. 
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of ecumenism; the Catholic method in her councils has been roughly 
as follows: 

1. Find the consensus of the Bishops’ witness on what Christ 
required as unchangeably necessary to the Church (e.g., faith, 
morals, sacraments, Mass, and the hierarchy ); 

2. Find what He left up to human freedom or ecclesiastical 
law, and what can change with changing circumstances (e.g., 
canon laws, liturgies, celibacy, etc.); 

3. Vivify the charity of all members of the Body for one 
another. Thus we have an ancient Scholastic formula for Church 
unity: (a) unity in essentials, (b) freedom in case of doubt, and 
(c) charity above all. 

It was in asking the question: What is necessary for the unity 
of the Church? that theology made some of its greatest strides 
during the great crises of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
We must never forget that Trent began, in 1545, with an invita- 
tion to Protestants to attend; that they refused the invitation with 
scorn; and that even at unofficial meetings such as that of the 
Conference of Worms in 1557, when Julius von Pflug as presiding 
officer requested the Lutheran theologians to confine the discussion 
to their Augsburg Confession (official for Lutherans) seven of the 
twelve present refused his request and made the Conference im- 
possible. This has been the history of ecumenical conferences with 
the Protestants up to recent years.’ 

But despite the absence of Protestant representatives, Trent 
did discuss their problems: whether their theories on faith, Scrip- 
ture, and the hierarchy were matters of the essence of Christ’s 
institution or matters for free discussion among theologians. It 
discerned the necessary from the free, and insured that the Roman 
Catholic Church would have unity for the past 400 years. It did 
this primarily through a new and more thorough course of philo- 
sophical and theological training in the new development which 
emerged from the Council: the seminary. St. Ignatius Loyola was 
the man chosen to institute, with Jesuit teachers, the first seminary 
of its kind for training secular priests in Rome —the Collegium 


Germanicum. 


The low-water mark of modern Catholic history came at the 
time of Napoleon, in the past century, when he imprisoned the 
7 Cf. Alzog, Universal Church History, III, p. 442. 
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saintly Benedictine, Pope Pius VII. From the date of his freeing 
in 1814 until the present day, the Catholic Church has expanded 
both in numbers and in strength — but so have the adversaries of 
Christendom. In the past century, un-Christian philosophies such 
as communism, socialism, doctrinary liberalism, and aggressive na- 
tionalism began to raise their ugly heads into the ground swell 
which is coming to its height today. Because of these errors, Pope 
Pius IX called the Bishops of the world to the Vatican Council 
in 1869-1870 to deliberate over the best means of preserving and 
extending the unity of the Church. In those days, it took courage; 
remember Garibaldi’s redshirts were advancing on Rome. At any 
rate, it shows that the Church never panics, no matter how great 
or how close her opponents are. 

Panic was the farthest thing from the Bishop’s minds. As a 
matter of fact, they requested the definition of the Pope’s universal 
jurisdiction and his infallibility as the greatest need of the present 
time for the unity of the Church; and they voted for that definition, 
533 to 2. 

If there is a single visible evidence of the Catholic Faith’s in- 
destructible power since 1870, it is certainly the constantly in- 
creasing spiritual and moral authority of her Popes; and if there 
is a valid acid test of the loyalty of a man’s Catholicism in our 
own day, it is his devotion to the directives of the Vicar of Christ. 
We may note in passing that, if this is a quality of modern Catholi- 
cism in general, it is also a quality of American Catholicism in 
particular. 


From Vatican I to Vatican II 


Since then the Bishops of Rome have been in the forefront of 
Catholic Ecumenism. Pope Leo XIII wrote (Divinum Illud) that 
one of the purposes of his pontificate, which began in 1873, was 
to prepare for the reconciliation of Christians. With this purpose 
in mind, this farseeing Pontiff wrote a letter to all the English 
people and another to the Bishops of Scotland, inviting non-Catho- 
lics to return to the faith of their fathers. Like every word of God, 
these letters of Pope Leo bore fruit, but slowly. 

After the first World War, it seemed that the moment of truth 
had finally arrived. Under the leadership of a Vincentian priest, 
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Abbé Portal, Lord Halifax brought two Anglican theologians to 
-Malines in Belgium for a dialogue with Cardinal Mercier and two 
of his theologians. This first Catholic-Anglican dialogue was a quiet 
meeting of scholars, aimed at a greater knowledge of each other’s 
theology — wherein they agreed and wherein they disagreed. Cardi- 
nal Mercier defended his novel approach in a pastoral letter to 
his people: “For nothing in the world would I have one of our 
separated brethren say that he knocked confidently on the door 
of a Roman Catholic bishop and that this Roman Catholic bishop 
refused to receive him.” 

These Malines Conversations were the prototype of the European 
“Catholic-Protestant Dialogues” which have grown up in our own 
day. Such conversations, however, are still almost unknown in the 
United States, but they have been backed by the Holy See, with 
their real goal assigned by Pope Pius XI: “For reunion, it is above 
all necessary to know one another and to love one another.” 

This is the means employed by the Ecumenical Movement: 
growth in mutual understanding and love among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Orthodox. 


Where Are We Now in the Ecumenical Movement? 


Without having time to examine the history of Protestant Ecu- 
menism, let us find where most of them stand today. They are 
generally agreed on the following propositions regarding Church 
unity: 

- 1. Christ founded only one Church, not many churches. 

2. Therefore the existing multiplicity of Churches is contrary to 
Christ’s will. 

3. The unity which Christ willed must be visible and outward 
as well as invisible and inward. 

4, Divisions among Christians are a hindrance to the acceptance 
of Christianity by non-Christians. 

5. Nontheological factors to a considerable extent have caused 
divisions and continue to cause divisions. 

This latter means that Catholics as well as their Protestant breth- 
ren recognize that all too often we tend to be arrogant and dogmatic 
about what we know to be true. 


8 Tavard, Two Centuries of Ecumenism, pp. 1384-135. 
® Ibid., p. 126. 
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Where Are We Going From Here? 


The Holy See has taken the initiative of reunion in several 
different official capacities in the past 11 years. Most important, 
it has confided this reunion movement to Bishops as their rightful 
charge. On December 20, 1949, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office issued an “Instruction on the Ecumenical Movement.” 
In this Instruction, several specific directions were offered: 

1. Bishops . . . ought to make this work of “reunion” a special 
object of their care and attention, (and) appoint suitable priests 
to make a special study of the movement and everything connected 
with it. 

2. ... centers should be established . . . (and) facilities provided 
for non-Catholics seeking knowledge of the Faith. 

3. As to the method to be followed in this work, Bishops them- — 
selves will prescribe what is or is not to be done. 

4, Theological discussions or “dialogues” may be held, with the 
Bishop’s permission, between Catholic and non-Catholic theologians. 

5. All, especially priests and religious, should be encouraged to 
take an ardent interest and do everything in their power, by prayer 
and sacrifice, to work for the success of this cause. .. . 

Then in the Holy Year, 1950, Pope Pius XII pleaded for “the 
great pardon and the great return.” In 1959, Pope John XXIII 
announced the Second Vatican Council, probably for late in 1962. — 
He seeks the reunion of our separated brethren, beginning with 
the Eastern Orthodox but not excluding Protestants. 

Finally, a Secretariat for Christian Unity has been set up under 
the Council, headed by Cardinal Bea, S.J., to promote official con- 
tacts with Protestant groups in preparation for their communication | 
with the Council: he is especially interested in contacts with the — 
World Council of Churches. 


What Can Lay Men and Women Do? 


You can project the true image of the Roman Catholic Church — 
the image of brotherly love. : 
I would like to conclude this very short survey of Catholic Ecu- 
menism with a page from the life of one of the Church’s giants 
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in this eternal struggle for unity. If you will recall your history, 
Francis de Sales was a very ardent student, a fine swordsman, even 
something of a lady-killer before he entered the priesthood. At 
the age of twenty-four, he decided to take Holy Orders, and he 
was sent to the largely Calvinist diocese of Geneva where he 
worked under Bishop Granier, and then as the Bishop of Geneva, 
from ‘the year 1602 until his death. Francis is sometimes called 
“the gentleman saint” because his eloquence, which was convince- 
ing and popular, brought many Calvinists back to the Church, 
and his writings such as The Introduction to a Devout Life breathe 
a spirit of love and gentleness that make piety supremely attrac- 
tive. It was Francis de Sales who used to say: “A truth which is 
not charitable is a truth which is not true.” For brotherly charity, 
flowing from an abundance of charity for Jesus Christ is still 
the image of the truth: it is the truth in practice. 

There is the image we must project today — and what a powerful 
light charity throws out on the world! See the image projected 
by Father Damien, the Man of Molokai; by Doctor Tom Dooley, 
the Notre Dame graduate who spent his life in the jungles of 
Southeast Asia; by the Capuchin missionary in Angola who was 
done to death by natives only a few months ago while praying 
for these natives’ conversion. This is the true image of the Church. 
There is the path of Catholic Public Relations. 

Let me tell you a little story that was told to us some years 
ago by Father James Keller of the Maryknoll Fathers. It is a story 
of the power of this image of true charity. There was a dancer 
in the Folies Bergére in Paris, and a Shrine in a capital city of 
Southeast Asia. A friend noticed a ring on the ring finger of the 
girl of the Folies Bergére. On examining it more closely, it proved 
to be a ring enclosing a medal of St. Therese of the Child Jesus. 
The friend asked the girl why she wore it; “Because this is a 
woman who loved everybody, even me,” was the reply. 

Father Keller himself was passing by the Shrine of the Little 
Flower in Bangkok, Siam. He wanted to gauge the natives’ reac- 
tion to this magnificent basilica in the midst of their Buddhist 
pagodas. He asked one of them to whom that Shrine was dedicated. 
The answer came back, “To a saint who loved everyone.” 

People cannot see sanctifying grace. They cannot see the Most 
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Holy Trinity. They can no longer see Jesus Christ, nor would they © 


understand Him if they did, just as they do not understand the 
Roman Catholic Church which they do see; but they do un- 
derstand the language of Christian love, and that is Catholic 
Ecumenism in practice. 


O Lord, we are the millions of believers, humbly kneeling at Thy 
feet and begging Thee to preserve, defend, and save the Sovereign 
Pontiff for many years. He is the Father of the great fellowship of 
souls and our Father as well. On this day, as on every other day, he 
is praying for us also, and is offering unto Thee with holy fervor the 
sacred Victim of love and peace. 

Wherefore, O Lord, turn Thyself toward us with eyes of pity; for 
we are now, as it were, forgetful of ourselves, and are praying above 
all for him, Do Thou unite our prayers with his and receive them into 
the bosom of Thine infinite mercy, as a sweet savor of active and 
fruitful charity, whereby the children are united in the Church to their 
Father. All that he asks of Thee this day, we too ask it of Thee in 
union with him. 

Whether he weeps or rejoices, whether he hopes or offers himself as 
a victim of charity for his people, we desire to be united with him; 
nay more, we desire that the cry of our hearts should be made one 
with his. Of Thy great mercy grant, O Lord, that not one of us may 
be far from his mind and his heart in the hour that he prays and 
offers unto Thee the Sacrifice of Thy blessed Son. At the moment 
when our venerable High Priest, holding in his hands the very Body 
of Jesus Christ, shall say to the people over the Chalice of benediction 
these words: “The peace of the Lord be with you always,” grant, 
O Lord, that Thy sweet peace may come down upon our hearts and 
upon all the nations with new and manifest power. Amen. 


An indulgence of 500 days once a day; 
Leo XIII, May 8, 1896 (Raccolta, No. 608). 


Attempts at realizing Christ’s prayer for unity among His followers 


- do not depend solely upon those who meet in Rome at the Council 


— it is a personal problem which influences the life of everyone of 


_ us. Mr. Edward Sullivan of New Jersey explains this very well. 


The Ecumenical Heart 


Edward J. Sullivan 


ARE YOU ready for that Ecumenical Council? No, I’m not invited 
to Rome either, nor did Pope John consult us personally before 
calling all Christians to unity, but he has indeed summoned each 
of us to a very substantial kind of participation. He has committed 
everyone known as a Catholic to an apostolate of friendship. 

Let’s face it: all the bishops and metropolitans and deans of 
Christendom, assembled in a dozen general councils, will not be 
able to write a single unifying canon until a great many Christians 
are vitally experiencing something of their interior capacity for 
unity. 

It means I shall have to forsake the cosier aspects of my clubby 
little Catholic life. I shall have to learn more about my non-Catholic 
neighbors, and reach out toward them heart-to-heart. It means I 
shall have to abandon the superficial, and trace out the waters of 
unity to their very source. The love of Christ, I am now reminded 
by the Vatican Radio, is not strictly parochial property. 

Pope John has lifted the ecumenical movement out of the pre- 
serves of specialists and extended it to you and me. He holds out 
to the world the downright thrilling prospect of total Christianity 
totally shared in our time. And there is an urgency about it. The 
imperative need for a peace in Christ ought to be reason enough. 

David Lloyd George once remarked: “I say, as British prime 
minister when the World War broke out, that if all the churches 
in Christendom had said in 1914: “Halt! This murder must not 


begin, not a monarch nor minister in Christendom would have 


dared to start it. If Christian churches of the world united, they 
could force disarmament.” 
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In the hopped-up arena of today, men alive to the corporate 
character of their Christianity are almost viscerally sensitive to the 
cleavage among Christians. 

“It should hurt,” a dedicated Quaker gentleman told me one day. 

No matter how many or diverse Christian prelates gather in 
Rome, most of the actual Christian-to-Christian unifying will have 
to be done by us stay-at-homes. It will be done in our own shops, 
offices, back yards, lunchrooms, campuses, and street corners. But 
before we venture even that far, something will have to happen 
to many of us — deep down inside. 

This mission, like any other, begins on our knees, in silence and 
the most earnest prayer — most of it listening. Our interior life 
must be stable enough for God to confide to us the precious liqueur 
of reconciliation. Then, without our hardly being aware of it, we 
are brought into the ecumenical encounter. 

The Ecumenical Council in Rome — and its million little minia- 
tures everywhere else — will require more wisdom than politics, 
and more holiness than wisdom. It will require of all parties a 
manly fidelity to the very highest ideals; it will be in Christ — the 
Highest Common Denominator —that we can hope to find the 
bonds that transcend national, cultural, congregational, and merely 
habitual prejudices. 

There are of course dogmatic and juridical differences that divide 
Christians. In the sense that the Church is an organization of hu- 
man, reasoning, fallible persons, we will have to continue making 
this kind of distinction. But the Church is even more a supernatural 
organism, a fact which compels us to search out more reasons for 
unity than division. The grosser social, geographic, and semantic 
inhibitions in our eccesiological thinking can be junked right away, 
without loss to anyone’s Christianity. What remains of genuinely 
sectarian differences ought to be regarded as an unwelcome legacy 
and not as a line of argument. 

It will fall to the authorities and the theologians to struggle with 
the dogmatic intricacies and the specialist terminology, but you 
and I are already specialists at our own particular intersection of 
circumstances, and we can make ourselves plain in such mono- 
syllabic terms as “love,” “peace,” “joy.” 

Unity cannot happen while Catholics and other Christians are 
turned inward upon themselves, clustered on little islands of mutual 
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approval. It may be easier to get along with people who are sup- 


_ posed to agree totally with us, but there is nothing of the Cross 


about it. Christ was perfectly happy in the communion of the 
Trinity, but He gave Himself to us anyway — and without leaving 
the bosom of the Father. 

The pluralistic fabric of American life is as good a place as any 
to begin. However secularized this culture has become, it never- 
theless provides a wide expanse of common ground for the ordinary, 
everyday encounter of persons of all creeds. We will rediscover 
each other in depth as we polarize around common purpose. 

Conditioned by the universal character of our own Church, 
Catholics ought to be better prepared than most Christians to lend 
to the ecumenical current a warm soul-to-soul rapport. The Catholic 
Church is already a concert of many choirs. It includes peoples of 
diverse cultures and social streams, of varying intellectual casts and 
even religious disciplines, all of which are being most Catholic 
when they are not thrusting sheer conformity upon their fellows. 

John XXIII has made it plain he is calling “a council of unity 
through the love of all Christians.” “For this reunion,” wrote Pius XI 
in 1927, “it is first and foremost necessary to know and love each 
other.” 

The first part of love is knowledge, but the ordinary Catholic 
image of the Protestant is a squiggly caricature. As we begin to 
take a closer look at non-Catholic Christians, our first experience 
will be surprise at how much we do agree. We can marvel at how 
it takes considerably more than the confusion of schism to atomize 
altogether the Whole Christ. If we cannot perceive the many links 
that still hold us in common, it is because we ourselves have not 
yet fully discovered the faith called Catholic. And if some Protes- 
tants continue to caricature Catholics, it may also be true that we 
have not yet borne meaningful witness to the truths we know, a 
plain witness that sincere Protestants have a right to find in us, and 
which ought to give a tonality to the entire Catholic community. 

We can also clean up our own language. We can jettison an 
overload of such conversationalisms as “He’s one of us” or “I know 
you and I talk the same language.” This kind of double-edged 
jargon slashes across Christ's prayer “that all may be one” (Jn. 
17:21). It betrays the separating kind of thinking that can be sinful 
when it breeds disadvantage to others. It is not far from the kind 
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of thinking that incites to riot. Our language ought to have the 
sameness of brothers, not of conspirators. 

Talking to our non-Catholic neighbor — without trying to cudgel 
him into conversion — actually makes us feel better. Our mass so- 
ciety has been lacking the genuinely personal intercourse that lends 
health to the whole community. “Each of us,” writes Gabriel 
Marcel, “has a duty to multiply as much as possible around him 
the bonds between being and being, and also to fight as actively 
as possible against the kind of devouring anonymity that prolifer- 
ates around us like a cancerous tissue. But these bonds between 
being and being that I am speaking of cannot be anything else than 
what has traditionally been called ‘fraternity.’ ” 

There is also the long-standing Christian duty of hospitality of 
heart, to be a conversant neighbor. As one of the duties of charity, 
St. Thomas lists what he calls “the affability of the way”; strangers 
walking along the same road, he points out, must greet each other 
by a certain necessity. Silence, or even an indifferent look, instills 
anxiety and sometimes hostility. 

We can expect to give just a little scandal to certain coreligion- 
ists, like whoever it was that told me when I was a child, “Since 
Catholics worship God, Protestants must worship the Devil.” If we 
really intend to follow Christ, as we keep saying, then we will 
indeed associate with nonbelievers and foreigners even at the risk 
of ridicule by those who worship on our same mountain and think 
in such crudely contrasting blacks and whites. 

What would Christ do, for instance, if He were a family man on 
our block and found that, on every Tuesday night, He could have 
the evening free to exercise His sense of mission in some kind of 
group action, and it so happened that, on Tuesday nights, the 
parish men’s society met at the same time as an interdenominational 
neighborhood committee struggling with an ugly delinquency prob- 
lem in the school around the corner? It will fall to different Cath- 
olics to make different choices, but I daresay Catholics ought to 
be found at both meetings. 

Our States-side participation in the Ecumenical Council can 
teach us such things. Just as we hope non-Catholics can learn 
something from association with us, so we ought not to be squeam- 
ish about learning from them. The Protestant penchant for witness- 
bearing beyond strictly ecclesiastical endeavor, for instance, can be 
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a stimulus to Catholics. Recently, in a big and very Catholic city, 
_the leader of a large group achieving conspicuous success at easing 
interracial tensions told me that not a single member of the group 
is a Roman Catholic. “I don’t know why,” he added sincerely. 

Let's try looking for what is good in each other, and perhaps 
those persisting differences won't seem so terribly immense. That’s 
how every other kind of love works. 

Love is the universal “same” language of Christians. It cannot 
be shut up on parish halls, abstracted into committee reports, petri- 
fied in stone, or drained away down the grand highway of good 
intentions. Whatever it is that we try to contain among those who 
are esoterically “one of us” is not love at all but an insidious demand 
for self-approval. 

Any sum is still equal to all of its parts. Whatever God will 
provide in Rome as to the union of churches, each Christian can 
become ecumenical at heart. Already at his finger tips is the means 
of communicating his own unique ecumenical mission. He already 
knows about love. He can enter into simple community with his 
neighbors here and now. Once the doors of our hearts are really 
swung open, once the clutter of indifference is swept from our 
thresholds, any pair of us can say, “We are already one!” 


Love a man even in his sin, for that is the semblance of Divine 
Love and is the highest love on earth. 
— Dostoyevsky 


The illuminating study which follows is an excerpt from the preface 
to Volume IV of The Bridge, published for the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Seton Hall University, by Pantheon Books. The 
volume will appear early in 1962. 


Love: Synagogue and Church 


Msgr. John M. Oesterreicher 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS cannot ignore each other. Their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so deep that apathy toward them 
and toward one another would be a greater wrong than some of 
the hostile disputes of the past. For the silencing of passion — that — 
insensibility of heart the Stoics assumed to be the highest condition 
of man — is neither a Christian nor a Jewish virtue. Christians and 
Jews alike call Abraham their father, certain that they believe as 
he believed, but their creeds are not the same. Though Church and 
Synagogue trace their origins to the magnalia Dei — the “great and 
terrible things” (Deut. 10:21) God worked for the Israel of old — 
in the days of the Exodus — they have moved in different direc- 
tions. Both address the same God, see in man His image, rejoice 
in grace, dread sin, desire redemption, and look toward the world- 
to-come. Yet their visions of God and man, their thoughts on grace, 
sin, redemption, and life-to-be do not only vary, at times they are 
irreconcilable. And there is Jesus. For Christians He is, to use 
Isaiah’s phrase, a sanctuary, while for Jews He has remained a 
stone of offense (see 8:14). 

Akin and apart, Jews and Christians cannot ignore each other. 
Even though they frequently differ to the point of contradiction, 
a hasty division of their beliefs into opposites obscures rather than 
illumines their disagreements and hampers their conversation. A 
Christian may be tempted to see in the traditional Jew nothing but 
a literalist who does not look beyond the letter of Scripture and 
Talmud, while a Jew may think of the Christian as a dreamer who 
ignores the letter in favor of imaginative interpretations. Both 
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groupings are false; they distort the Christian as well as the Jewish 


- attitude toward letter and spirit. Likewise, simply to call the Church 


a usurper of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the Synagogue a miser 
unwilling to share Israel’s privileges, helps only those who do not 
seek to understand the differences but prefer to widen and per- 
petuate them. 

There are other deceivingly neat classifications. None is more 
often repeated than the one distinguishing the New Covenant from 
the Old as the covenant of love and forgiveness from that of fear 
and vengeance, unless it be the attempt to set Judaism against 
Christianity as sheer legalism that knows little of the joy of service 
and nothing of friendship with God. Legalism is as much a travesty 
of Jewish devotion to the Law as license is of that freedom in 
which St. Paul sees the calling of Christians, the splendor of God’s 
children (see Rom. 8:21). Yet, it is true that the role attributed 
to the Law, to the Law of Moses and to law as the guiding princi- 
ple of life, divides Church and Synagogue. A rabbi of the end of 
the third century A.D. was able to say that the Lord loves the 
houses in which the legal traditions are studied more than those 
in which services are held and sermons preached for the people’s 
edification. Another rabbi of the same period could add: “Since the 
day the Temple was destroyed, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has nothing in this world but the four cubits of Halachah,” the 
circumscribed realm of talmudic elaboration on biblical law that 
regulates the life of a Jew from morning until night and year after 
year, that governs his relationship to God and that to his fellow. 

In keeping with these thoughts of Rabbis Hisda, “Ulla, and Hiyya 
ben Ammi, even a contemporary writer like Dr. Taubes defines the 
issue between Judaism and Christianity as that of law: “Christian 
theology is based on Christology, which means that all things, 
human and divine, achieve relevance only as they relate to Jesus 
the Christ. Judaism, based on the Law, grants relevance to all 
things, human and divine, only as they relate to Halachah” (Com- 
mentary, XVI, December, 1953, 532). In this he is right, but he is 
less right when he continues: “The controversy between the Jewish 
and Christian religions points to the perennial conflict between the 
principle of law and the principle of love. But the ‘justice of the 
Law’ may, in the end, be the only challenge to the arbitrariness 
of love” (ibid., p. 533). True love is never arbitrary. And the yoke 
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of a law minutely directing man’s every action may well cause him 
to rebel, not only against the law but also against its giver. 

Sharp distinctions have an important place in man’s knowledge 
and understanding; they have a particular place in the conversa- 
tion between Jews and Christians. But if distinctions are drawn so 
sharply as to disregard the complexities of both the Jewish and the 
Christian positions, and if they are repeated again and again until 
they become stereotypes, they contribute very little. 

There was no contempt in St. Paul for Torah, quite the opposite. 
The Christ of glory, whom he had seen in a flash at Damascus and 
to whose words he must have listened during long hours of study 
and meditation in the desert, taught him that all law was only a 
beginning whose end was freedom, and that the Law imposed on 
Israel amid the stirrings of the elements could have no nobler 
fulfillment than to make room for the stirrings of the Spirit. To be 
impelled by this inner dynamism of love is the height of the Chris- 
tian vocation. Deep though the differences between Christians and 
Jews are, the great Jewish teachers of the inner life hold with its 
Christian masters that there is no higher rung on the ladder to 
perfection than the love of Him who loved us first, and that man 
fails his vocation unless his heart and his flesh sing to the living 
God (see Ps. 83[84]:3). 

Even more persistent than labels defining the dissent between 
Church and Synagogue are slogans that pretend to tell, in a word 
or two, the distinction between the two Covenants. More than 
nineteen centuries ago — only about a hundred years after the first 
Pentecost — a priest by the name of Marcion appeared in Rome to 
propagate his theory that the Law and the Gospel were irreconcil- 
able and that the God of the Jews, the “just God,” was totally differ- 
ent from the “good God,” the Father of Jesus Christ. Marcion’s 
doctrine was condemned and he was cut off from communion with 
the Church; nevertheless, his doctrine of a radical opposition be- 
tween Old and New Testaments has its followers to this very day. 
Time and again, one can hear men who should know better speak 
of the God of wrath and of the God of pardon, as if pardon had 
been unknown in the Ancient Dispensation and as if judgment were 
foreign to the New; as if the God of Christians were another than 
the unrivaled, uncomprising God of Israel. No doubt, the two 
Covenants are not identical, but they form a marvelous continuum. 
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Both are manifestations of the same divine care for man. Though 
the world had to wait for an Apostle to utter the breathtaking 
words: “God is love” (1 Jn. 4:9), he could not have spoken them 
had not, long before, the psalmist been made to proclaim that the 
Lord was his shepherd, his light and salvation (see 22[23]:1; 

26[27]:1). 

_ The word itself may not appear, still love is written all across 
the page that records Abraham’s plea with his and the world’s 
Judge to spare the doomed cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, because 
of their just (see Gen. 18:22-32). It is written, too, across the page 
that takes us to the mountain where Elijah, man of zeal, found 
his Lord in neither fire nor wind nor earthquake (see 3 Kings 
18:11-12). Who is this God who can be encountered only in a 
gentle whisper, in the voice of silence, who is ready to bear with a 
multitude of sinners for the sake of a handful of upright men, if 
not the same God we meet in the Gospels? None of the severity 
the Old Testament relates, none of the harshness the ancient Israel 
shared with her neighbors — after all, God chose as His witness 
and instrument not ageless spirits but a people of flesh and blood, 
located in time and space — none of these can justify any degrading 
of God’s bond with Israel. Into this union Jesus was born, from it 
His humanity received nourishment and strength; it would be giv- 
ing small honor to Him, then, were one to discredit the Covenant 
that was nurse of His mind and will. 

Whatever else was lacking in the Ancient Dispensation, never 
absent was the revelation of love. The sacred events, through which 
the chosen people lived, were the disclosure of God’s saving design. 
History’s secret and power are the mercy, the steadfast love of Him 
who is its prime mover, its beginning and its end, the God who 
acts and speaks, creates and re-creates. It is this experience of God's 
love that the books of the Old Testament state, hymn, and pro- 
claim. Thus the great Hallel, that noble litany of thanksgiving, 
could resound through the Temple of old: 

Give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, 
for his mercy endures forever. 
(Ps, 135[136]:1) 
Ki I'olam hasedo, “for His grace, His covenant love, lasts forever,” 
is not only the refrain with which the pilgrims to the Holy City 
answered the appeal of a chanter, it is the refrain of the Old Testa- 
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ment itself in which king, prophet, and people join (see 1 Par. 
16:34, 41; 2 Par. 5:13; 7:6; 20:11; and others). When Jeremiah 
foretold that in the then deserted Jerusalem the sound of worship- 
ers bringing thanks-offerings to the house of the Lord would be 
heard again, he linked their praise to cries of joy and gladness, to 
the voices of bridegroom and bride (see 33:11). 

The prophet’s hope for the voices of bridegroom and bride to 
ring out again reminds one immediately of that most unusual of 
Old Testament books, the Song of Songs. That love song, tunes 
of utter delight in the beauty of a man’s and of a woman’s body, 
airs celebrating the passion of a maiden and the conquest of a 
youth, should carry another melody — the melody of God’s love for 
His people and of their love for Him, indeed, that of His dealings 
with the whole of mankind — must be shocking to those who wish 
to sever the world of the spirit from that of the senses. To Scrip- 
ture, however, the theme of the Song of Songs is basic. Divine love 
fills the universe; the flesh has a sacramental quality that enables 
it to become the bearer of grace; things created cry out to their 
Creator until God vests in the body of a man and in the elements 
of the earth. As the name of God goes unpronounced throughout 
the Song of Songs, so the Song speaks of the Incarnation without 
speaking of it. It is the perfect hyphen binding the Old Testament 
to the New and the perfect medium in which the new man, re- © 
deemed by the blood of Christ, can pour out the most intimate 
love of his heart. Without this duet between lover and beloved the 
Christian mystics would frequently be deprived of speech. Their 
highest joys would go unsung and their deepest experiences un- 
recorded. 

The two Testaments are inseparable. Any attempt to tear them 
apart, even though it be done unconsciously, violates their deepest 
meaning. To read, for instance, the parables of Jesus as if they 
taught the banishment of the Jewish people from the sight of God 
is to misread them. True, Jesus’ parables rebuke but they do not 
reject. They warn, they threaten, as did the appeals of the prophets, 
but the judgment they both announce springs from love and leads 
to it. There is no man to picture a gloomier future than Jeremiah, 
yet it is he who calls the desolate people “virgin Israel,” assuring 
her of God’s everlasting love, of His never waning favor, promising 
her deliverance and restoration of her beauty (see 31:3, 4, 7). To 
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Jews and to Christians who think that the Lord has forsaken the 
_ people He once chose and, no less, to the many today who have 
forgotten Him, He says through the mouth of another prophet: 
Can a mother forget her infant, 
be without tenderness for the child of her womb? 
Even should she forget, 
I will never forget you. 
See, upon the palms of my hands I have written your name. 
(Isa. 49:15-16) 
This prophetic vision is also the Christian way of looking at history, 
and the only vision to yield true understanding of the relationship 
between Church and Synagogue. Though history is filled with tears, 
it will have a happy ending; though the story of man and of his 


salvation is drama, it is not a tragedy but a divina commedia. 


I think that the deeper anyone is drawn to God, the more he 
must go out of himself — out into the world to carry the divine 
life into it. 

— Edith Stein (Sister Teresa Benedict, O.C.D.) 


Mount Athos 


Father Innocent, O.C.D. 


THE GREATNESS of human actions is proportioned to the inspi- 
ration that engenders them. Perhaps nowhere is this more obvious 
than in the sphere of asceticism. The challenge of Christ hurled 
to mankind has awakened generous response throughout the cen- 
turies. The earliest Christians desired nothing more eagerly than 
to be given an opportunity to be “blood witnesses” to their Re- 
deemer. Some even went so far as to deliberately expose them- 
selves to the enemies of the Faith, a thing for which they were 
condemned by their fellow Christians. But when the centuries of 
persecution had passed, and the Cross reigned over the Empire, 
souls devised new ways of answering the divine challenge. Deserts 
were peopled with magnanimous souls who renounced everything 
the world esteems, even the basic instinct to propagate the human 
species, in order to realize complete immolation. By a normal proc- 
ess of evolution, small groups of these hermits gathered around 
the most outstanding of their number to learn the way of perfec- 
tion. Eventually monasteries were founded, and outstanding men 
like Basil in the East and Benedict in the West established definite 
rules for them. 

In many ways the Eastern mind seems to have conserved a more 
direct rapport with the glory of the early centuries of Christianity 
than did the Western. Throughout the pages of history recounting 
the struggles between East and West probably the most important 
factor influencing the ordinary Eastern layman was the monks. In 
them the Greek saw perfect response to the challenge of Christ. 
Here was the ideal, and, although this commandment was obvi- 
ously not for all men, the monastic life reflected light from the 
Infinite upon mankind and set before it an ideal of moral purity. 

Mount Athos, a name applied to an entire peninsula in north- 
eastern Greece, has preserved this symbolism for the Eastern 
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Orthodox to the present day. It is rightly designated as the soul 
of the Orthodox Faith: “The center of the Orthodox Faith, 
- Mount Athos, toward which the eyes of all Orthodox faithful are 
turned. . . .°* Emperors and kings, patriarchs and commoners, all 
have paused in the march of history to reverence Mount Athos. 
Even the sons of Mahomet, perhaps more from superstition than 
piety, respected the “black angels of Athos.” 

Because of its rugged topography, Mount Athos attracted the 
early anchorites, the heirs of the great Eastern Fathers of the 
desert. Caves suited for seclusion and contemplation abounded. 
Beyond the facts that these hermits had settled here as early as 
the third century and that “in them lived the tradition of the desert 
Fathers” little more can be said about the “prehistory” of monasti- 
cism on Mount Athos. 

According to the expository method adopted by various authors 
one might distinguish three* or four* distinct periods of monastic 
history on Athos. There is the period of the individual hermits, 
that of the birth of monastic institutions, and that of the settlement 
of strict, clearly defined monasteries — the “kloosternederzettingen.” 
The suggested fourth period would include various struggles be- 
tween hermit and monk following the establishment of the “laura” 
monastic ideal by Athanasius of Trapezous. 

The first period, that of the anchorites, might be summarized in 
Peter the Athonite. Gregory Palamas wrote his biography in the 
fourteenth century, but he seems to have incorporated many idyllic 
legends. Peter, a young soldier, was captured by the Arabs in 
_ Mesopotamia about .p. 838 and subjected to harsh treatment. 

Peter felt this was a consequence of his failure to fulfill a vow 
he had made to embrace the hermitical life. He sought the inter- 
cession of St. Nicholas for his freedom. Once liberated, Peter went 
to Rome where he received tonsure from the Holy Father himself 
(about 842). Eventually, the young solitary settled in a cave on the 
peninsula surrounding Mount Athos. Here he lived in seclusion for 
50 years. He set the precedent for a whole race of holy solitaries 
during the ninth century; he was a faithful disciple of the hermits 


1 Karl Ellers. For work cited, see Bibliography. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Theunissen and Hartog, also Kersapp Lake. See Bibliography. 
4 Theunissen and Hartog, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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who preceded him in earlier centuries. Because of the nature of the 
solitary life, few details can be known about Peter and men like 
him, about their way of life and their piety. 

A greater abundance of source material facilitates study of the 
second period of the monastic evolution of the holy mountain, 
that of the establishment of the lauras. The prime force in the 
movement was Euthymius of Thessalonika. 

Euthymius was born in 823 at Opso near Ancyra and, at the age 
of sixteen, married Euphrosyna. They had one daughter, Anastasia. 
The Christian ideal embodied in monastic life apparently captured 
the fancy of Euthymius, because within two years of his marriage 
he deserted his wife (September 15, 841). First he went to the 
Mysian Olympus where he received tonsure. His abbot, Nicholas, 
supported the Patriarch Ignatius against the claims of Photius in one 
of the periodic disputes over jurisdiction in the Eastern Church. 
When Nicholas was forced into exile, Euthymius emigrated to 
Mount Athos (859). By 863 a laura had formed around him —a 
laura, it must be understood, was a loosely knit body of monks 
who gathered around an outstanding leader for instruction and 
direction, assembling at given times for religious purposes but not 
living in common nor possessing monastic buildings. Among the 
disciples of Euthymius was John Kolobos, who will be met later. 
The historical data about this laura is important, because it proves 
the existence of such institutions on Mount Athos and marks a 
definite stage in the monastic evolution there. About four years 
later, Euthymius founded a laura at Brastamos possessing a form 
of conventual life in its rudimentary stages. Euthymius seems to 
have been a restless individual with a deep love of solitude, be- 
cause he left his laura to live alone in a cave. There he received a 
vision in which he was told to found a monastery on the site of 
the ancient church of St. Andrew at Peristerai near Thessalonika. 
The monastery was erected around 871. Euthymius ruled it for 
fourteen years. The old desire of solitude stirred him again, and, 
before retiring into solitude, he appointed his grandson abbot of 
Peristerai and his granddaughter abbess of a convent in the vicinity. 
Euthymius died a few months later. 

The restless Euthymius belonged to both the second and the 
third stages of monastic evolution on Mount Athos, but the out- 
standing figure in the third period, that of definitive establishment 
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of monasteries, is John Kolobos. The monasteries founded by Eu- 
_ thymius were not on Mount Athos itself but in adjoining areas. 
Kolobos had direct influence upon Athos. He had separated (in a 
friendly manner) from Euthymius about 866 and, within the next 
ten years, he established a monastery on Athos. 

The inhabitants of neighboring Erissos frequently intruded upon 
the privacy of the Athonite monks. Kolobos asked the protection of 
the emperor, Basil the Macedonian. Basil responded by freeing the 
_monks from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Erissos and by creat- 
ing Kolobos the hegoumenos (abbot) and protector of all Athos. 
The decree was known as the “Chrysobull of Basil”; it was issued 
in 881. Disputes broke out between the Athonites and Kolobos’ 
monks over their boundaries. The Kolobites forged documents and 
used them to convince the new emperor, Leo (886), of the justice 
of their claims. Leo gave them a great deal of territory on Mount 
Athos. The Athonites were incensed, and the abuse they received 
from the Kolobites (John Kolobos was dead by this time) moti- 
vated them to send representatives to the emperor. They chose 
Andreas, the most prominent of their group, and designated him 
as the protos. Through the efforts of this legate, the emperor was 
convinced that he should investigate. He discovered the fraud 
committed by the Kolobites, issued a new Chrysobull protecting 
the Athonites, and bound the Kolobites to strict observance of the 
Basilian Chrysobull. All of this resulted in a marked tendency 
toward a centralization of power on Athos in the person of the 
protos. He made his residence in the monkish settlement of Karyes. 

During the tenth century the most outstanding proponent of 
Hellenic monasticism lived and labored on Mount Athos. He was 
the illustrious Athanasius. 

Athanasius was a native of Trapezous in Pontus. A disciple of 
Michael Maleinos, who was a nephew of the emperor Nicephoros 
Phocas, he lived in the monastery of Kyminos near the borders of 
Paphlagonia. Here he remained until 958 when he moved to Mount 
Athos. On Athos, in order to preserve his anonymity (for the em- 
peror had great affection for him), Athanasius tried to live in 
disguise, but he was soon discovered. The emperor induced him to 
establish a monastery (or laura) based on that of Maleinos. Thus, 
in 963, the Great Laura was founded —a rich and powerful monas- 
tery, subject only to the emperor. Athanasius had been introduced 
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to monastic observance by observing the Studite tradition in 
Kyminos. (The Studites lived a strictly cenobitic life.) He wrote 
a rule (typikon) in 969; in it he emphasized the novitiate, the 
abbatial office, the common life, strict cloister. 

Many of the Athonites resented Athanasius’ power and, after 
Phocas’ death, they appealed to the new emperor, John Tzimeskes. 
The emperor dutifully investigated and decided it was only “a 
ruse of Satan to sow discord among the servants of God.” He 
thereupon made new regulations for the holy mountain which 
actually increased Athanasius’ power. This occurred in the year 
972; the document is often called the “Magna Carta” of Mount 
Athos. 

Following the death of Athanasius the form of monastic life on 
Athos assumed two determinations: the cenobitic and the hermiti- 
cal. Constant bitterness and quarrels between their adherents oc- 
curred during the following centuries. 

Emperor Alexis I (1081-1118) granted the monks immunity 
from taxation, complete freedom from the jurisdiction of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and ordered their submission to himself 
and his successors alone. 

The Latin crusaders who captured Constantinople in 1204 abused 
and tortured many of the monks. The holy men appealed for pro- 
tection to Pope Innocent III (1198-1216). This was done in face of 
a threat by the Frankish barons to Latinize the entire establish- 
ment. Pope Innocent III responded graciously by taking the monks 
under his personal protection. “He spoke with great wonder about 
Athos with its three hundred cloisters, and he called the mountain 
a house of God, a gate of heaven, and a bastion in the struggle 
against Satan.”* But when the Greeks recovered their independence 
from the crusaders, the Athonites renounced the Papacy and re- 
turned their allegiance to Constantinople. This was in the year 
1313. 

During the fourteenth century the “crisis of Athos” occurred. 
Great relaxation in the observance of poverty had crept in, and 
soon the only bond uniting the monks was the divine service. The 
central government in Karyes was undermined by the introduction 
of democratic ideas. From this general relaxation a new concept 
of monastic life developed. The followers of the new concept no 

SIbid., p. 36. 
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longer lived in common but followed a quasi-solitary existence. 
The Greek designation of this form of life was t8.s pvOuds; authors 
transliterate it and refer to it as the “idiorhythmic observance.” 
This interpretation continues to exist on Athos to the present, for 
although there is a single rule on Athos (that of St. Basil) there 
are two distinct interpretations of it: the cenobitic and the idio- 
rhythmic. The cenobitic life holds bravely to monastic traditions — 
exact observance, strict poverty, chief emphasis on prayer. The 
idiorhythmic concept puts emphasis on personal freedom: it per- 
mits private ownership, a voice in the government of the monas- 
tery, permits the monks to eat their meals separately, and, in 
general, proposes a less austere form of life. Today there are twenty 
monasteries on Mount Athos: seven are idiorhythmic, thirteen 
are cenobitic.® 

Further confusion descended upon Mount Athos in the four- 
teenth century. This was the rise of a pseudo-spirituality best 
described as quietism. Michael Choukas’ speaks of it sarcastically; 
he says, one monk apparently discovered through long fasting and 
prolonged concentration upon his navel that he could see the 
divine light of Tabor, and then decided that this light is uncreated 
and proper to the essence of God. The idea spread rapidly among 
the Athonites (and again Choukas includes a remark which, al- 
though disrespectful, is highly amusing). A Calabrian monk named 
Barlaam attacked them as being dualists; he said that God alone 
is uncreated. Gregory Palamas defended the “mystics” and de- 
veloped the theory of the “body-soul oneness.”* From this begin- 
ning arose the hesychasts, a quietist sect who believed that through 
an attitude of physical immobility and intense psychical concen- 
tration the divine light is showered upon the soul — and this light 
is the pure and perfect essence of God Himself, the same eternal 
light manifested to the Apostles on Mount Tabor. The doctrine 
affirms that there are two divine substances: one visible, the other 
invisible. This was a hotly controverted question until a synod 
declared in 1351 that the doctrine of “the uncreated light of Tabor” 
was an article of faith. Barlaam and his followers were declared 


6Theunissen and Hartog have inserted an excellent diagram of the entire 
complexus of monasteries, their founders, and their observances on page 42 of 
their book. See Bibliography. 

7 Michael Choukas, op. cit. in Bibliography. 

8 “Leib-Geist Einheit” — term used by Karl Eller in his book. 
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heretics. Today there are authorities who claim that the doctrine 
of Gregory Palamas plays an important role in the spiritual renewal 
of contemporary Orthodoxy.” 

The Athonites resisted all attempts at reunion with Rome. When 
the Turks overwhelmed Constantinople on May 29, 1453, Athos 
quickly surrendered to Sultan Mohammed II. Rarely were the 
mountain or its pious inhabitants molested during the centuries 
under the Turkish crescent. 

Attempts were made to establish a dialogue between the Atho- 
nites and the Protestant reformers. But recorded history contains 
few details on this. Metrophanes Critopoulos, who had studied 
Protestantism in England and Germany at the command of his 
metropolitan, Cyril Loukaris (1572-1638) of Alexandria, taught for 
a time on Athos but soon quit to join Margounios in Constanti- 
nople. Every effort to establish a school on Mount Athos met with 
disaster, despite the fabulous collection of manuscripts stored in 
the different monasteries. The monks, because of their ascetic 
monastic ideals, were strongly opposed to secular knowledge. They 
preferred divine wisdom to human knowledge. Finally, in 1842, an 
elementary school was established in Karyes and it functions to 
the present. 

During the sixteenth century many monks left the monasteries 
to begin little monkish families throughout the peninsula. Their 
dwellings were called kellien; several of these would unite to form 
a skiti. Each kellien had a private chapel, each skiti had a com- 
munity church. The skiti depended upon the labor of its members 
and upon the generosity of the mother monastery with which it 
retained a strict bond of unity. This system still flourishes on 
Mount Athos. 

Slavic Orthodox groups have predominated in certain monaster- 
ies. The Russians, prior to the 1917 revolution and over a course of 
almost a hundred years, became so numerous that it was feared 
that Athos would become Russian and lose its Greek character. 
This “threat” had a good effect on the mountain as a whole. . . . 

In 1875 Joachim I, Patriarch of Constantinople, invited all 
monastic groups to send representatives to a synodal meeting to 
draw up a definitive rule for the monks. The Athonites refused. 
Joachim then formulated the “Regulations of the Monasteries of 
~ ®John Meyendorff, 8. Gregoire Palamas et la Mystique Orthodoxe. 
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the Holy Mount”; these were ratified by the Synod of Constanti- 
nople. The Turks, who controlled Greece, approved the regulations. 
The monks ignored them; they drew up a set of rules of their own, 
but in actual practice they ignored both. Another patriarch, Joachim 
III, issued another set in 1880, but again they were rejected. 
Finally, in 1910, the Russian “threat” seemed so imminent that 
the monks issued a revised edition of the regulations and sought 
the approval of the Patriarch and his synod. This approval came 
in 1912; the rules were observed during World War I. Then, in 
1927, the General Regulations were ratified by the royal Greek 
government as the constitution of Mount Athos. A functional 
constitutional administrative machinery, tolerant of all types of 
observance (i.e., hermitical, cenobitic, idiorhythmic), was estab- 
lished with its capitol in Karyes. Thus, for the first time in a 
thousand years of existence, is there a definitive governmental 
system to which each faction subscribes. It is interesting to note 
that the constitution approved by the Greek government recognizes 
the idiorhythmic ideal as a normal, valid interpretation of the 
Rule of St. Basil, but it definitely favors the cenobitic interpretation. 

Today Mount Athos exists as a theocratic republic under the 
sovereignty of the Greek crown. To the Orthodox faithful it is 
the “soul” of their Faith, an incarnation of their ideal of human 
perfection. 
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CROWN OF UNITY 


Stephen of Hungary, baptized by Bishop Adalbert of 
Prague, petitioned papal recognition of his royal dignity. 
Pope Sylvester II sent Stephen the upper portion of the 
present crown on which are enameled plaques of Christ 
and His Apostles. With this crown Stephen was declared 
King of Hungary on August 17, 1001. Later, desirous of 
the favor of the Hungarian King in the bitter struggle 
between Eastern and Western Christianity, Emperor 
Michael VII Ducas of Constantinople sent King Geza II 
the circlet which forms the lower part of the present 
crown and which depicts, in enamel, Christ, two Byzantine 
emperors, and various saints. The Hungarian King had 
the two crowns welded into one—an apt symbol of 
unity between East and West. 

During the Hungarian Revolution of 1848 the crown 
of St. Stephen was hidden and its cross accidentally bent. 

Wearing this crown the Blessed Virgin is appropriately 
styled the “Queen and Mother of Unity.” 


Where there is love for Mary, there is love for the 
Church. Wherever there is devotion to the Church, there 
is also devotion to Mary. The one implies and stimulates 
the other. 


— Pius XII to Swiss National Catholic Convention 
— May 16, 1954 
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Monsignor Michael is rector of the new St. John Vianney Seminary 
in Richmond, Virginia. In his article he stresses certain points 
which Americans are prone to forget. His remarks remind us of 
a remark of Father Danielou, S.J., that the ultimate conversion of 
various groups will enrich certain particulars of our Catholic life. 


The Southern Contribution to 


American Spirituality 
Msgr. Chester P. Michael 


WE ALL KNOW the story of Mary and Martha in the Gospel. 
Martha was busy about much serving. Mary was seated at the 
_ feet of our Lord, listening to His every word. Martha asks Christ 
to rebuke Mary for sitting there, doing nothing. Instead it is 
Martha whom our Lord rebukes. “Martha, Martha, thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things, yet only one thing is 
needful. Mary has chosen the best part and it will not be taken 
away from her.” 

In our United States there are differences of temperament, 
according to the particular section of the country from which we 
come. Probably the best known of these differences is that between 
the North and the South. One hundred years ago this difference 
became so great that it broke out into a terrible war —the most 
bloody war in the whole history of our country. During the past 
century, time has healed the deep conflict that existed between 
these two sections of our country. However, it would be foolish 
to imagine that today the point of view of the Northerner is the 
same as that of the Southerner. The results of these differences 
of temperament and viewpoint are very far-reaching; they even 
affect our attitudes toward God. 

For the sake of comparison, we might say that Martha in the 
Gospel story represents the North and Mary the South. The North- 
erner is ever busy about many things. He has no patience at all 
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with those who sit around doing nothing. There are so many 
things to be done. And seeing the countless things waiting to be 
done, this modern Martha looks across the Potomac to her sister 
in the South. In the eyes of the North, the Southerner seems to 
be taking things all too easy. “Why this waste of time? Why 
doesn’t our Lord rebuke that Southern sister of mine for wasting 
so much time? Is it no concern of thine that thou hast left me 
alone to serve?” 

At first, the Southerner may feel apologetic for his lack of 
Northern go-getiveness. He tries to find excuses for the way things 
are in the South. He points to the climate, to various historical 
reasons that have brought about this Southern attitude of taking 
things easy. In fact, there is an inclination on the part of the 
South to emulate the strenuous activity of the North. But then 
we hear our Lord speaking in defense of Mary sitting idly by His 
feet. We begin to wonder whether our Southern inheritance is 
actually a wonderful natural disposition for sanctity. Instead of 
feeling sorry for ourselves, we can be grateful for the accident of 
birth that placed us in the South. 

Our whole Western civilization is entirely too active. Nowhere 
do we find this overactivity more than in the United States. So 
ingrained within our subconscious is this conviction of the 
value of action, that we always feel the need to make excuses 
whenever we are caught sitting down, doing nothing. For most of 
us, the ideal American is one who is constantly busy, like Martha, 
doing many, many things. The average success story of the typical 
American is one where the hero accomplished a phenomenal 
amount of activities. 

In such an environment as this, it is so necessary that we find 
some kind of counterbalance, to keep us from going completely 
“haywire.” In the world as a whole, it is the spirituality of Asia 
that can give such a balance to the Western world. For example, 
today we find the ascetic practices of the Indian yogi being intro- 
duced into the West to help us relax and prepare our bodies and 
souls for meditation and prayer. If ever there could be a true 
wedding between the spirituality of the East and that of the 
West, we would surely embark upon a beautiful, new, golden age 
of the world, of culture, of civilization, and of religion. 

Here in the United States, we have close at hand a very provi- 
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dential counterbalance to the overactivity that pervades every area 
of our American life. It is the so-called “Southem temperament.” 
If the rest of our country were willing to stop long enough their 
mad rush and consider the value of this spiritual contribution of 
the South, their whole life would thereby be enriched. For strange 
as it may seem, God is best found during leisure. Prayer is some- 
thing that can never be hurried. It is impossible to pray well with 
our eye on the clock. Prayer is like love and everyone should 
know that it is impossible to make love by the clock. If we try 
to set time limits to our praying, we will very soon get the idea 
that we are wasting time, doing nothing. Actually, with such an 
attitude, it is probably what we will be doing during our prayer 
time — “doing nothing.” 

We know that our Blessed Lord not only rebuked Martha for 
her overconcern about serving and activity. He rebuked even more 
seriously the attitude of the Pharisees toward prayer. Did you 
ever try to figure out why our Lord always became so angry and 
excited whenever He came close to the Pharisees? What was it 
' about their spirit and way of life that Christ detested so much? It 
was because the Pharisees were activists. They imagined that they 
could please God by giving him their activities rather than their 
hearts. “I fast twice a week. I pay tithes of all I possess.” The 
Pharisees tried to make a business proposition out of their religion. 
This meant that they put themselves on the same level as God 
and felt that if they gave God so many activities, then God had 
to give them salvation — tit for tat. It is therefore easy to see why 
God hated and condemned such overweaning pride and arrogance. 
Whenever we Americans exaggerate the importance of activity, 
there is always the same danger of pride and lack of reverence 
for God. 

Eric Gill once said, “In relation to God we must all be female.” 
By this he meant that when a creature comes before God, it is 
impossible that we actually give Him anything. All that we are, 
all that we have, has come to us from God already. But there is 
still one thing that God wants from us. It is the one thing we are 
free to give or not to give. That is our heart in love. We are able 
to open our heart and soul to Him and beg Him to enter and take 
possession of us. It is our task in life to give ourselves to God in 
somewhat the same way that a wife gives herself to her husband. 
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God wants from us an act of total, complete surrender. We must 
let Him know by our whole attitude that He is free to do what- 
ever He wishes with us. The activist finds it very difficult to 
take all the time necessary for such an encounter with God. When 
it comes to love, it is generally agreed that the Southern tempera- 
ment is the one best fitted for it. 

Every experienced spiritual director will tell you that it is 
impossible to rush the spiritual growth of the soul. The laws 
of spiritual development follow very closely the laws of human 
development. If we give too much religion to our youth, then in- 
stead of helping them, it becomes poison to them. When they 
come later into their own, they rebel against this violation of 
nature's laws. 

There is no denying the fact that our whole Western culture 
emphasizes too much the external values in life — outward suc- 
cess, power, bodily action, material things. A true culture as well 
as the true religion must strive always to keep a proper balance 
between the external and internal values in life. In order for a 
nation or a people to attain its highest development, there needs 
to exist a polarity or tension between these two extremes — exter- 
nal vs. internal; physical vs. spiritual; masculine vs. feminine. 

The tension or polarity that exists in our country between the 
Northern temperament and the Southern temperament can and 
should be one of these polarities that will redound very much to 
the advantage of our whole country. But for this to come about, 
each side must respect the contributions of the other. We must 
study the way of life that is found on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon line. Instead of criticizing the things that are different in 
the other, we should rather look to see the value of it and our own 
need of profiting by it. It is not good that we all should be alike. 
Through the stress and strain of our efforts to keep a balance 
between the North and the South, there will result a richer culture 
for our country. The result could well be that balance between 
contemplation and action which St. Thomas Aquinas says is the 
highest of all types of life. The wise man is one who uses properly 
both his leisure and his activity. The saint is one who works hard 
in the service of God and neighbor. But always his action is the 
overflow of prayer and contemplation. 

We can say then that the Southern temperament is a very fine 
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atmosphere in which prayer and contemplation are able to grow 
and bear fruit. But what are some of the spiritual fruits produced 
in the South by its people? If we were to limit our answer merely 
to Catholic fruits, we could point among other things to the present 
“pioneer spirit” that is seen arising among so many groups of 
Southern Catholics. However, because Catholics have been such 
a very small minority of the Southern population until very recent 
years, we must look for most of the spiritual fruits among the 
non-Catholic Christians of the South. Here we may see several 
positive contributions of the Southern temperament toward our 
American spirituality. First of all, it is an evident fact to anyone 
who is in the South or visits the South that the Christian faith is 
still very strong, even in the Southern cities, but especially in the 
rural areas of the South. Everyone has heard of the “Bible Belt.” 
And everyone knows that this Bible Belt is synonymous with the 
South. The people of the South have retained a great love and 
respect for the Word of God. They still believe in it as God’s Word. 
They still read it and use it as the basis on which they try to 
build their lives. 

The Bible is a book that can be appreciated only in leisure. It 
is not an easy book to read and understand. It requires a lifetime 
of study and contemplation. Therefore it is not an accident that 
the Bible should be loved and used so much by our Southern 
people. Their temperament and way of life made it possible for 
them to find the time to read and reread the Holy Scriptures, 
until the Bible has become a part of their very life. It is this 
love and use of the Bible that is primarily responsible for the 
strong Christian faith that still exists in so many of our Southern 
Protestant brethren. 

But there is also another gift of the South to American spiri- 
tuality that is the most distinctive of all the Southem contributions. 
It is the beautiful, haunting melody and words of the Negro 
spiritual. Only a Southern, Christian Negro could have contributed 
this very rich treasure to the spirituality of the world. In the 
spirituals we find the real life of the South, both the good and 
the bad. They express so beautifully mankind's longing for redemp- 
tion. They strike a responsive chord in the heart of each one of us. 

Thanks to the Bible and to the Protestant missionaries of other 
generations, the Negro of the South found in Christ and Christ’s 
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teachings their one hope of salvation. Their faith in Christ was 
often the one thing that made their life worth living. The genius 
of their race, so rich in symbol, so full of rhythm, was able to 
set to words and music this faith and hope and longing. The 
result is the wonderful treasure house of N egro spirituals which 
express so vividly the hopes and desires of all mankind for 
salvation. 

A third, positive contribution to our American way of life is a 
strong Southern tradition of hospitality. America is known through- 
out the world as a generous, charitable nation. But where do we 
find this generosity and charity more evident than in the South 
with its reputation of “Southern hospitality.” It is true that not 
every Southerner is hospitable. But the tradition is strong and 
much in evidence throughout the South. Such a tradition certainly 
is based on Christian charity. But it is also typically Southern since 
it is intimately connected with the whole Southern attitude toward 
the value of leisure. It takes much time to practice hospitality. 
Therefore if we become too busy, like Martha, we will not be 
able to show the needed welcome to our guests as did Mary. 

When the Northerner visits the South, he is apt to be disturbed 
as he impatiently waits for the Southerner to get out of his way. 
In comparison with the North, everyone in the South seems so 
slow about doing everything. Even the Southern drawl betrays 
this inner attitude of leisure. The Northerner would have finished 
the job while the Southerner is making up his mind about it. 
But do not be so ready to sell your Southern brothers short. When 
it comes to spiritual things, we all and you all need to learn some 
of our Southern ways. Otherwise you might find yourself stand- 
ing outside of the “Pearly Gates” on the Last Day. 


Current discussions on unity too frequently lose sight of an im- 
portant fact: the Cross. The Cross is the keystone of success in all 
ventures, just as it can be a stumbling block. 


The Keystone of Unity 


Father Columkille Regan, C.P. 


OUR MODERN world is aching for peace and unity. Blindly it 
is seeking it, and, in a sense, afraid of it. “Togetherness,” “Peace 
of Mind” are clichés that haunt our hedonistic culture. Beatniks, 
in their nihilistic rejection of all accepted standards, are sympto- 
matic. Existentialist philosophies try to provide a rationale to the 
modern despair. Zen Buddhism and the “dark mysteries” of Orien- 
_ tal thought attract. 

To condemn these un-Christian attempts as inept solves nothing. 
But the Christian must offer a better solution. The Christian world 
has its solution, or should I say solutions, to the lack of ideo- 
logical and spiritual unity. I say solutions because the approach 
of our separated brethren to this whole problem is so different 
from that of the Catholic Church. It would be outside the scope 
of this article to discuss the various meanings of the word “ecu- 
menical” as understood by Protestant theologians.’ Suffice it to 
say, the Protestant attempts at reunion strike us as being very 
similar to the frequently attempted unification of the armed forces. 
They seem to consider this whole thing from the horizontal level. 
Their whole approach is anthropological. It seems to be a matter 
of “give a little—take a little” to achieve the compromise of 
peaceful religious togetherness. Catholics seem “dogmatic” and 
“medieval” when we keep insisting that God’s ideas of unity must 
be followed if we are to achieve the unity He planned. The Cath- 
olic approach to reunion is to bisect this anthropological approach 
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with the vertical stream of Divine Revelation. It is only at the 
point where these horizontal and vertical lines meet that there 
can be any true unity. Where the Cross is formed — there is the 
answer to this disunity. 

Christian unity has been established through the Passion. It is 
maintained by living the Passion. Today, unity can be regained 
only through the Passion. 

The process of unifying mankind was commenced at the Incar- 
nation of the God-Man. At His birth, the principles of transforma- 
tion and unity came into the new chaos. A new Light penetrated 
the darkness. This Light would illumine, enkindle, enliven, and 
unite! 

The unity about which we are speaking is actually a second 
creation.” This second creation is not a complete change of plans 
(if so we can speak), but it is the restoration of the first. It is a 
restoration in Him who was the Image of the first. Through the 
Second Creation the shattered fragments of the first are reunited: 
“, . . to re-establish all things in Christ, both those in the heavens 
and those on the earth.”® 

The tremendous task of unifying creation was accomplished 
through the incredible mystery of the Passion and Death of Jesus. 
The agony by which a Second Creation sprang into being took 
place on the bloody hill outside Jerusalem. As Pope Pius XII said: 
“That He completed His work on the gibbet of the Cross is the 
unanimous teaching of the Holy Fathers who assert that the 
Church was born from the side of our Saviour on the Cross like 
a new Eve.” 

That is juxtaposing a lot of ideas in rapid succession. Let us 
pause and digest this idea of the Second Creation. Christ Jesus 
called it a “Church.”® Yet, to some Protestants even the very 
word sends shudders down their spines. To them the term immedi- 
ately connotes organization, monolithic power, politics. 

But the Church that Christ founded is not a fearful specter. It is 


2Cf. L. Cerfaux, Christ in the Theology of St. Paul (New York: Herder, 1959), 
p. 126 ff.; M. C. Sheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity (St. Louis: Herder, 1946), 
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; 8 Eph. 1:10. 

4Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, No. 28 (Washington, D. C.: N.C.W.C., 1943). 
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a magnificent thing. It is a living body, unified by the Spirit of 
God, pulsing with the Life of the Holy Spirit Himself. It is an 
organism believing the truths revealed by God; adoring Him as He 
commanded; obedient to Him and His designated representatives. 

The Church is no interloper intervening between God and 
man. For the unity that God planned is not an individualistic 
association between single souls and God. It is a personal rela- 
tionship. But, it is this only in the framework of the vital union 
of many into one. Christ stated this very clearly at the Last Sup- 
per when He said: “I am the Vine, you are the branches. . . .” 
As such the Church is a social, visible, and well-ordered union, 
and this by divine plan: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I 
will build my Church.”* This unity of creed, cult, and code, no 
matter how obnoxious the concept may be to outsiders, is God’s 
plan. It is a plan that must never be rejected in any attempt to 
reconstruct unity. 

That the catalyst involved in producing this union of life and 
love was, itself, a combination of hatred unto death only deepens 
the mystery. The Jewish nation sought its own complete unity at 
variance with God’s plan. It banded in a false union with Pilate 
the pagan and the licentious Herod. Thus did the chief priests 
lead God’s beloved people down the road to complete disunion, 
in a moment of false unity! 

Our divine Savior moved toward this supreme moment in his- 
tory, filled with selfless attachment to the will of God. This, 
coupled with a supreme love of mankind, motivated the God-Man 
as He readied Himself to submit to political, social, and religious 
bias. 

The pressure of bigoted opposition meeting these divine re- 
sources was the paradoxical means of fusing antagonistic, dis- 
united man with an all-loving God. It is in this sense that Christ 
told St. Peter that it was necessary that He suffer the Passion.* 
The Passion and Death on a cross were necessary elements to 
resolve the contrariety between God and man. Only in this awe- 
some mystery of God dying on a cross could self-centered man 
ever rise to the level of divine life, divine union. Only in this way 


6 Mt. 16:18. 
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was the Church to enter into the world, and mankind to be bonded 
together in a unity that defies imagination. 

Through the Cross, Christ and the Christian are one. Christ is 
contemporaneous. Christ is present, Christ is active today in His 
continued Incarnation. 

This truth was clearly revealed to the great Apostle Paul.’ As 
Saul, the Pharisee, he was zealously intent on preserving the unity 
of Jewry. One day, en route from Jerusalem to Damascus to rout 
dissenters, he was struck from his horse and a voice cried out: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Paul, awestruck, asked, 
“Who art thou, Lord?” “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
secutest.” These were strange words, indeed, to Paul, for he was 
not persecuting the Nazarene, who was dead, but the fanatical 
heretics who followed Him. But Paul learned a truth of which he 
was later to write so beautifully, that Jesus and the Christians 
were one, and what was done to them was done to Him. 

This is the Church. This is the Whole Christ. This is the mys- 
terious unity willed by God to be the life-giving harmony until 
the end of time. 

Thus was Christian unity born. History, unfortunately, is filled 
with examples of how it can be divided. We say now, that the 
restoration of this unity must obey the internal laws of that unity. 
In other words, the unity the world is seeking can be regained 
only through the Passion. 

When I refer to the Passion, I am not referring to the historical 
event that took place 2000 years ago. I am referring to the Passion 
as a contemporaneous fact. For that it is. The Passion is present 
to us and we to it. Not only is this true because of our contact 
through the sacraments; not only is this true because of Christ's 
foreknowledge in whom all time is as one instant; but it is also 
true because of our Christlikeness. “Now, we are the Body of 
Christ.”?° If we are to continue the work of Christ, then we must 
in our generation fill up those things that are wanting to the suf- 
ferings of Christ. This is a great mystery. But again it is an 
indication of the internal unity of Christianity. 


9Cf. Acts 9:1 ff. 
10 Cf, 1 Cor. 12:27. 
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From all eternity we were chosen by God to be identified with 
Christ in the great work of restoring all things. If our conscious- 
ness of this vocation is hazy, then our contribution will be weak, 
petty. But if we have a clear vision of the truth that we are to 
be Christ today; if we allow ourselves to be crucified for His sake; 
then we will be faithful imitators of Jesus Christ. The Passion will 
be a contemporary fact! Then Christianity will not be accused of 
being a moribund philosophy. It will be seen as a dynamic force 
that can renew the face of the earth. We will stand evident to the 
world as genuine witnesses to the Passion. We will indeed fulfill 
the words: “You are the Light of the World.”” 

We must not forget that Jesus Christ demanded an acceptance 
of the Passion and Cross from His contemporaries. To those who 
accepted the Cross there opened vistas of God’s life and love. 
Those who rejected the Cross were in turn broken by it. St. Paul's 
words are still true today: “We for our part preach a crucified 
Christ — to the Jews indeed, a stumbling block and to the gentiles 
foolishness. But to those who are called — both Jews and Greeks — 
Christ, the Power of God and the Wisdom of God.” 

Today, our Lord demands the same acceptance from our con- 
temporaries. The mystery of the Passion is a necessary means for 
unity in two senses. First, He demands that outsiders recognize 
Christ today and accept Him on His terms. Second, He demands 
that they shoulder this Cross in accepting Him. To help our non- 
Catholic brethren achieve the second we must pray and obtain 
for them the graces to accept this.** But to make the first possible, 
we must live crucified lives, faithful images of Christ Jesus, exem- 
plifying the joy of the Cross. It may be that this authentic image 
of Christ is rejected in us. If so, it is no fault of ours, and the 
paradox of Christianity is continued.* The paradox being, that, 
even in rejection, we have been faithful to our vocation to wit- 
ness Christ Crucified] 

What can religious do to hasten the day when there will be but 


12 Mt. 5:14. 
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one fold and one Shepherd? Let us remember that this whole 


_ process of unity was established through the Passion and Death 


of our Savior. That is its law. We then must look to the Passion 
of Christ to see our steps blueprinted. 

First of all we must understand thoroughly how our Lord 
reacted. He is our Model. We must see Him fully committed to 
the will of God, even agonizing to accomplish this. We must under- 
stand what it meant when Christ offered Himself in willing sacri- 
fice for love of us. We must appreciate how He reacted to that 
false alliance that had banded as one against Him: toward the 
Jews, He showed love and forgiveness; to the pagan Romans, 
patience for their blindness; and to all, a sense of nobility, 
magnanimity, courage, and generosity. A vivid understanding of 
what He suffered and how He suffered that we might be one in 
Him, will serve as an incomparable impetus to reunion. 

Furthermore, religious can contribute to this whole movement 
for unity by imitating Christ. We must imitate Him in His per- 
sonal union with God and in His reaction to all men. Let us look 
at these two ideas more in detail. First of all, our relationship 
with God must be a very real, warm, and personal thing. Without 
that, our religion is going to be a cold, formalistic type of thing. 
It is going to be that type of moralistic declaiming that is a 
caricature of religion. Only when religious live as men and women 
in love with God are their lives attractive and fruitful. 

And that brings us to the second point. We might say, in 
general, that the religious should be a good Catholic. Actually, 
that is what we have publicly proclaimed to the whole world. 
We have taken vows and identified ourselves with a specific way 
of life. We have, equivalently, shouted from the housetops that 
we are seeking to be like Christ in everything. When we profess 
to seek perfection, but live very imperfectly, we scandalize our 
neighbor. Of course, no one but a fellow religious knows how 
difficult this ideal is. The reason for this is that Christ’s life is 
always reincarnated in fallen flesh. It takes root and develops in 
the child of environment and background. However, in explaining 


this I am not offering excuses. For the Lord promised that His 


grace would be sufficient. The fact remains that when a number 
of individuals do fail to imitate our Savior, the Church suffers. 
The public image of the Catholic Church is frequently something 
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far different from the reality Christ founded. Nationalism in a 
universal Church, status seeking in a Catholic Church, divisions 
based on race found in a Church which has as its first mark, 
UNITY — these are scandals! 

This unity is a result of life. It is a living bonded oneness. It 
is life. It is life that was won at the supreme price of Crucifixion. 
That life we possess now! We must live it with all the intensity 
and commitment of convinced followers of Christ. To see those 
who possess it, and act as if they had it not, cries to heaven for 
vengeance. The tepidity, the coldness, the ennui, the indifference 
of those who call themselves Christians and live unchristlike lives 
is the great evil of the modern day! Courage, generosity, kindness, 
lack of prejudice, love, magnanimity — where are these Christlike 
qualities? These are the things that convince. These are the proofs 
that we are One with Christ. “For all you who have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither slave nor freeman; there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ.”** 

Unless we show that we are one, how can we attract men to 
unity? In dealing with non-Catholics we must act as Christ would. 
We cannot be indifferent to the yearning of the world for unity. 
We are our brothers’ keeper, and, we are not lily pure in the 
present state of disunity. True, we didn’t secede from the Cath- 
olic Church. But, neither did our contemporaries. Too many times 
we sit, complacently content with the fact that we possess the 
truth. Thus do we hide it so effectively that no one else can know 
or love it! The causes of Christian disunity are ancient and 
diversified. The disunity is not an immoral product of our non- 
Catholic neighbors. It is their inheritance. They are as little 
responsible for it as we are for our Catholicism. The “hammer of 
heresy” may have been an apt instrument in the hands of an’ 
Augustine or Ignatius, and on the heads of Arius or Luther. But 
to change the metaphor, “Who will throw the first stone” today? 
We must not be too impatient with the modern blindness. After 
all, our witness to the reality of our belief is too frequently false 
witness! 

What can the religious do to speed unity? All that he can do 
and immediately! Let us not wait until the Lord sends a Pistestant 

16 Gal. 8:27-28. 
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or an Orthodox upon whom we can exercise our deep charity. 
There are plenty of opportunities right now with each other. 
Charity begins at home. Who can ever exhaust the opportunities 
that arise in community life? Hospital Sisters have endless and 
sometimes heroic opportunities with doctors, patients, nurses, and 
hired help. Christlike patience and kindness will reap a harvest. 
Teaching religious have their specific problems and opportunities. 
In the classrooms and in their dealings with the young they should 
exemplify the expected image of a self-possessed, disciplined fol- 
lower of Christ. In general, we may say that religious should treat 
each other with that reverence and mutual affection that Christ 
Himself has for you. Don’t allow differences of background, edu- 
cation, nationality, personality, temperament, race, be divisive fac- 
tors. Our reason for unity is greater than all the reasons for 
disunity! 

Today we are living in a society — pluralistic is the word —in 
which the prevailing philosophy is that uncommitted supercilious- 
ness of the naturalist, of the secularistic humanist. Our neighbors 
are infested with this, therefore, we must be conscious of this in 
dealing with non-Catholics in our professional work.’ Be Christ- 
like. We should not go out to sell them the Church — but show 
them the Church. We are not in business to try to talk them into 
something. But we ought to deal with them on the very basis on 
which they have met us. If they have come to be educated, edu- 
cate them. If they have come to be healed, heal. If they are 
dealing with us as fellow professionals at a convention or staff 
meeting, then treat them as professional equals, without the 
slightest sign or patronizing or with any sense of superiority. 
Don’t misunderstand me, I am not saying that religious should 
not be interested in making colleagues, patients, and students, 
members of Christ. 

But reuniting Christianity is going to be a long, long process. 
It is not going to be achieved overnight on a crash-program basis. 
But, only if we personify that which we are, only then can the 
brilliance of God’s life warm hearts and illumine those who walk 
in darkness. And our oneness with Christ should produce and 
radiate a peace and calm and joy and happiness — all the things 
for which the world is yearning. 
~ 17 Cardinal R. Cushing, The Christian and the Community (Boston, 1960), p. 25. 
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In a word, our greatest contribution is to bear witness to Christ. 
We must present in our flesh an unequivocal portrait of Him who 
is. That is our vocation. This vocation has a great urgency today 
when our separated brethren are earnestly looking for the path to 
reunion with Christ. We must rise to this challenge to our genera- 
tion and be light to the world. This is an obligation charity imposes 
on us: to share the life and love and wisdom of a crucified Christ, 
to communicate our peace, our happiness, our vision of God and 
His Christ. 

This is no easy task. Christlike living always involves sacrifice 
and a surrender of personal desires. But each morning we are 
united to Christ’s Passion in the Sacrifice of the Mass. This is the 
Memorial of His Passion. It is also the Symbol of our union with 
Him. For, just as many grapes crushed make one wine, and just 
as many powdered wheat kernels make one bread — so many Chris- 
tians make one Christ. 

Each morning we bow down and offer ourselves in Sacrifice: 
“In the spirit of humility and with a contrite heart may we receive 
from You, Lord.”** Let us live our day in harmony with that Sacri- 
fice. From our participation in His Sacrifice let us go forth vibrant 
with the love and life of Christ. 

Only when we portray lives in accord with our Crucified Head 
will we encourage others to make the leap of faith to life. Only 
when we have that patience and calmness, that charity and cour- 
age, will we assist in the Second Creation: to fill up those things 
that are wanting to the Passion, and to restore all things in Christ. 
To assure this, may the Passion of Jesus Christ be always in our 
hearts. ; 

*8 Offertory Prayer from the Roman Missal. Cf. Feast of St. Stephen, King of 


Hungary, September 2, Secret Prayer: “that we, who celebrate the mysteries of 
the Lord’s Passion, may imitate what we perform.” 


Father Simeon and Father Thomas, two Spanish Carmelites, re- 
cently have published the following “Counsels” and attempted to 
_ prove that their author is St. John of the Cross. Regardless of final 
decision about authorship, these “Counsels” date from his lifetime 
and are a perfect reflection of his thought. 


Counsels for the Professed 


St. John of the Cross 


SINCE BOTH the prayer and the spiritual and corporal exercises 
practiced by novices have already been explained, some counsels 
should be given regarding the attitude they ought to adopt toward 
superiors, the community, and their vocation. These counsels will 
help them after profession to preserve the peacefulness of their 
lives and to further the spiritual good of their souls. The novice 
master should instruct them about these matters and comment on 
what is briefly mentioned here. Since they will have to live with 
persons of various temperaments, it is important they receive 
such enlightenment. 

1. First, you should always keep in mind the purpose of your 
entering religious life: to dedicate yourself to the service of God 
as a religious. Remember that you chose the state of penance, 
humility, obedience, etc., in order to advance toward perfection. 
You should eradicate from your soul every motive and desire 
opposed to this goal, even if there be no question of sin, for a 
person enters the religious life not merely to strive after sinless- 
ness, but also to serve God and advance toward perfection. 

2. Consider the ordinations of the constitutions and superiors as 
utterances from the mouth of God; obey God through man. By 
this practice you will receive abundant light, and everything will 
proceed smoothly for you. 

3. Regarding superiors and the chapters of the Order your atti- 
tude should be one of great sincerity. When you have an obliga- 
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tion to make a report, either by your office or because you are 
questioned, say what you know about yourself, the others, or the 
Order; report the facts, your feelings in the matter, and your rea- 
sons; do it to serve God. Be satisfied with this and accept their 
decision, even though it differs from your own desire or opinion. 
That is the duty of a religious; your vocation, obedience, and 
every consideration demand such conformity. This is why you 
came: to follow the will and opinion of another. You must impress 
this truth upon your soul as a first principle, because it is vital to 
your own peace of mind. A contrary attitude, just like arrogance 
and forgetfulness of your vocation with its obligations, could cause 
you numberless disturbances and afflictions. 

4. In regard to the Prior of the monastery and the other religious 
living there: cultivate filial love for the Prior and brotherly love 
for the religious. Obey your Prior as you would God. If you have 
the opportunity, open your soul to him and discuss your desires 
with him; take him for your confessor, for this will oblige him to 
look after you. As your superior and confessor he will receive 
from the Lord abundant light for your guidance. Be as helpful 
to him as you can without fault. Grieve over any imprudence or 
ignorance of his—for, after all, he is human—and excuse him 
insofar as you can without offending God. This is the duty of 
sons; this is very pleasing to the Lord. Guard against criticizing 
him and noising abroad his faults, because God is thereby of- 
fended. Be fraternal with the other religious, since they are your 
brothers; help them and be patient with them in the Lord. When 
there is some accusation to be made to the superior, do so —as 
the constitutions recommend — with charity. 

o. In regard to what you see your superiors do: if you have 
neither information about it nor know the cause, give your ap- 
proval, but do not judge it or think it bad. Just as a person who 
is not the judge or a witness to a case would be rash to pass 
judgment, so would the religious be temerarious to do so. If 
you know the motive of your superior’s action, accept his opinion, 
for this is why you came. You will thereby bridle our miserable, 


1The Code of Canon Law discourages subjects from confessing to their su- 
periors. The practice is not forbidden, but prudence itself dictates the use of 
great caution. The editor has published this phrase only to preserve the integrity 
of St. John’s text; he is not advocating the adoption of this practice. 
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corrupt nature which seeks to censure the actions of superiors; 


through this practice you will experience great peace. 


6. Consider yourself a part of your Religious Order. You must 
live in this Order and be guided by your superiors as a part of 
the whole, and you must adapt yourself to the good of the com- 
munity. You will derive great peace from this principle when 
superiors do not grant what you desire or think you should have. 
For either you are deceived, or your superior has a different 
opinion and wish — which you have the obligation of accepting — 
or the common good does not warrant your desire. Frequently 
permission would be given were it not for the common good which 


does not allow it. The principal consideration of the superior must 


always concern the common good. The individual must be guided 
in the monastic observance, the correction of faults, and in the 
actions of his life according to this common good, and permissions 
must be granted or denied with this in mind. Through such con- 
siderations you will restrain desires to change from one house to 
another, or from one province to another, or from one duty to 
another, and you will not become afflicted about your ungranted 
wish. 

7. Have no particular friendships, but love all in the Lord, and 
your superior more than the others. Never, because of any par- 
ticular persons or reasons, lose this greater love and obedience you 
owe your superior, and never do anything against him. 

8. Exteriorly, follow the common life like the others, but in- 
teriorly, be as singular as possible in the practice of virtue. 

9. Do not be surprised to see among religious some who are 
observant and others who love laxity and a soft life; for everyone 
to be good belongs to heaven, for everyone to be bad belongs to 
hell. This life is a net in which the good and the bad are together, 
and in religious communities such diversity must also be found. 
Choose the better part and let yourself be drawn to God. 

10. Do not look about to see if some in the community have a 
more comfortable or easy life than you, nor grieve over this. 
Rather take pity on them and look to yourself, for each one will 
receive the reward of his deeds, and the more observant he is, 
so much the better will it be for him. 

11. The superior’s orders should be executed out of obedience; 
this will preserve you from a thousand difficulties. He who looks 
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for prudent and gentle orders is not looking for the exercise of 
obedience, but for his own satisfaction in being governed. This is 
also the desire of the gentiles. Religious obedience has higher 
motives; by means of it the Lord God guides the subject to a 
good and perfect life, whether the command is prudent or im- 
prudent, whether it is gentle or harsh, for, as long as the precept 
involves no fault, it is equivalent to a command coming from the 
mouth of God; by it the Lord will lead the subject to spiritual 
good. Thus it is vital for religious to develop this habit of carry- 
ing out the superior’s orders through obedience. This habit will 
make obedience easy for him, because always and in all things he 
will find what he desires. 

12. With regard to poverty, embrace wholeheartedly whatever 
the Order has decreed after so much reflection: that, in order to 
flee from the trials and difficulties stemming from the power of 
possession, you live in community and equality. Observe this as 
most important, for by so doing your life will be free of cares. 

18. As for chastity, be on your watch! You confront a cruel 
enemy within who struggles and strikes to kill, often simply 
through an interior solitary act of delight, but far more fre- 
quently when you are in the company of others and amid the 
occasions of sin. Consequently, chastity demands watchfulness, 
fasts, austerity of life, monastic retirement, and the holy exercises 
observed in our Order. The religious has no compromise, or truce, 
or peace with this enemy. He must either conquer or be con- 
quered. Thus you should have great love for religious practices 
and use them as a weapon in your struggle, for, indeed, love of 
comfort and chastity do not go well together. The person who has 
so little spiritual energy that he surrenders his desire to the 
temptation of food and luxuries, which is small, will have less 
resistance for the temptation of an aroused lust, which is greater; 
besides, the temptation of lust is greatest when, beyond the stimu- 
lus of corrupt nature and the goads of the devil, it is helped 
by food and luxuries and occasions of sin, which, through failure 
to observe monastic retirement, are encountered everywhere out- 
side the monastery. 

14. Since you entered religious life to be obedient, poor, and 
chaste, remember this when you receive orders against your will, 
when you are in want of something, and in your observance of 
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the retired and penitential life of the Order, for these are the 
_ acts of the virtues you have professed. Endeavor to be happy with 
these virtues and be careful not to seek a pleasant obedience, a 
luxurious poverty, and a well-fed chastity surrounded by the occa- 
sions of sin, for you will thereby fall. 

15. Keep in mind that when you entered the religious life you 
renounced the love of worldly things, such as: liberties, your own 
will, the possession of abundance and luxuries, esteem, positions 
of command and importance, etc. Watch that these worldly affec- 
tions do not return and enter your heart, for they will perhaps be 
worse and harder to remedy. 

16. Reject as a temptation contrary to your chosen and _pro- 
fessed state every thought and thing that does not urge and 
move you to fulfillment of the obligations of your vocation, to 
humility, to mortification, and to the desire of being neither 
known nor esteemed. 

17. If, in your misery, you should fall into some fault, desire 
monastic correction and love your corrector, for both are means 
established by our Lord God and His Church for your good to 
correct the past and bridle the future and so prevent your going 
to perdition, as many have because they did not receive this 
spiritual medicine in the beginning. And if it is a great good and 
remedy to be corrected when at fault, to be corrected when not 
at fault is a crown and an immense favor from God; if this 
should happen to you, rejoice in the Lord. 

18. Strive to procure spiritual profit from your duties: first, for 
yourself; second, for your Religious Order; third, for others, pro- 
viding it is not in opposition with your own spiritual good or that 
of your Religious Community. Such is the order to be followed in 
the practice of charity and in a well-regulated zeal for souls. 

19. When sadness, aridity, or passion rises up within you, make 
no decisions, even if something seems evident. For once this pas- 
sion is gone, perhaps everything will appear otherwise, and you 
will make a sounder judgment. 

20. Do not let consolations be the measure of your virtue, even 
though they seem spiritual, for perhaps they are not; even if they 
were, the rule of virtue is not found in them but in humility and 
the desire for mortification and the habitual practice of virtue. 

21. Restrain the first impulsive movements of fervent sentiments 
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and desires, for these often disturb sound judgment and cause 
difficulties. If their object is fitting, you will procure it better after- 
wards, without this disturbance, through good judgment and 
accordance with God’s will. 

22. Receive every happening, except your own sin, from the 
Lord, and nothing will sadden you; let your action in every event 
be in conformity to what God asks of you, and you will in all 
things do what you ought. Surrender yourself to the Lord in the 
outcome of your actions, and everything will gladden you. Be 
dependent on God in all, and let obedience be your guide in life, 
and you will walk along the road to heaven with profound peace. 


If even today the birth of Christ spreads through the world 
rays of joy and quickens profound emotion in the heart, it is 
because the immense yearnings of generations of men are con- 
tained in the lowly crib of the Incarnate Son of God. In Him, with 
Him, and through Him is the salvation, the security, the temporal 
and eternal destiny of humankind. To each and every man the 
way is clear to approach that crib to attain through the teaching, 
the example, the goodness of the God-Man his proper share of 
grace and the things necessary for this life and the life to come. 
Where that is not done, either because of individual sloth or 
because of other hindrances, it would be useless to seek it else- 
where, for on all sides the darkness of error, of selfishness, of 
vanity and sin, of disappointment and uncertainty weighs heavily. 

— Pius XII, Christmas, 1955 


“Them Also I Must Bring...” 


Titus Cranny, S.A. 


JANUARY 18 marks the beginning, once more, of the world-wide 
movement of prayer for Christian Unity, begun by the eminent 
convert, Father Paul James Francis, S.A. This prayer program is 
called the Chair of Unity Octave: an octave because it lasts eight 
days and concludes on January 25, the feast of the conversion of 
St. Paul. It has the title Chair of Unity because it is directed to 
the Apostolic See, the Chair of Peter, as the only center of religious 
unity of the one Church founded by the divine Master, for all 
nations and for all time. 

The Octave is an unusual prayer. It began outside the Church 
in 1908; it was blessed by St. Pius X in 1909 even before its 
founder, Father Paul, became a priest. It was extended to the 
universal Church by Pope Benedict XV in 1916, when Father 
Paul was a priest less than six years. The Octave does not have 
the warm appeal or the quick popularity of a novena or another 
similar exercise. It has grown remarkably, it is true, but gradually; 
and it is in full accord with the spirit of the divine Master. It is 
a prayer of zeal and of faith. It is a prayer offered in the spirit of 
the Good Shepherd. 

The Chair of Unity Octave has but one object: to ask God that 
all men outside the Church may receive grace to enter the one 
fold. The Octave asks that men may find and embrace the unity 
of faith, worship, and government which the Church of God alone 
already possesses. It is not a prayer for a kind of spiritual United 
Nations or a vague federation of religious bodies. It is prayer 
made in the name of the Good Shepherd: “Other sheep I have 
that are not of this fold. Them also I must bring and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

It was this spirit of the Good Shepherd that burned in the mind 
and heart of St. Paul in his restless quest for souls. No effort was 
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too great, no trial was too difficult to hold the Apostle back in 
seeking men. Fired with zeal and aflame with love he longed to 
bring the whole world into the Kingdom of God. 

Something of the same spirit must live in us. There must be 
deep concern for souls, a spiritual anxiety to save them. For as 
an English bishop said: “God has no other voice, no other hands, 
no other feet than yours with which to carry the gospel over 
the world.” 

It is not a question of everyone going as a missionary to a 
foreign land and of dedicating time to the spirituality starving in 
our own country. These works are needed — and almost desperately. 
But even more fundamental is the absolute need of prayer for 
those outside the Church, for those who have fallen away, for 
those who have no faith and love. Prayer is the most universal, 
basic, and essential need in winning souls. 

That is why the faithful should observe the Chair of Unity 
Octave. It is a period of prayer for souls—and this prayer must 
spring from those who have a lively concern for the spiritually 
poor. St. John Chrysostom cries out: “No one shows more indiffer- 
ence than a Christian who does not care for the salvation of 
others. . . . If the leaven being mixed with the flour did not change 
the whole into its own nature, would such a thing be leaven? 
Say not: It is impossible for me to induce others; for if thou art 
a Christian it is impossible but that it should be so. . . . The role 
is part of the very nature of a Christian. For it is easier for the 
sun not to give heat, not to shine, than for a Christian not to 
send forth light.” 

Fifty years ago as an apostle and prophet Father Paul set in 
motion the Unity Octave. The religious climate of the world then 
was far less receptive than it is today and we can be very grateful 
for the progress that has been made. But so much remains to be 
done. The need of prayer today is just as imperative as in the 
past; the longing to bring Christ into the hearts and minds of 
men is demanded even more. 

The words of the Graymoor founder in 1910 are just as valid 
now: “The two cardinal intentions to be prayed for during this 
Octave are: first, that all Christians may become one by union 
with the Chair of Peter; and secondly, that the whole body of the 
faithful may be so filled with the missionary spirit of the Apostle 
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Paul that the kingdoms of the entire world may soon be merged 
into the one empire of Jesus Christ.” 

Such a spirit comes from the inspiration of the Good Shepherd 
who laid down His life for His sheep, who still seeks the lost and 
the erring, and whose prophecy still cries out for fulfillment: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must bring.” 
For in the measure that we follow His teaching and respond to 
His love, so shall we plead for unity and observe the Chair of 
Unity Octave, praying: “that all may be one.” May the Holy 
Mother of God, the Divine Shepherdess of souls, intercede before 
the throne of heaven for this magnificent enterprise, the At-one- 
ment of man with God in the one holy Catholic Church. 


If some are so strangely vain and inhuman as to take pride in 
being absolutely callous to everything and in being left unmoved 
and uninfluenced by any affection, they lose their whole humanity 
rather than find true tranquility of mind. 

— St. Augustine 


OUR LADY OF THE BREACH 


“I will be standing in the breach.” 
(Words of Our Lady to Pére Lamy) 


At every narrow pass, with fears beset, 
That we must cross ere we can hope to rise 
To holier, more consecrated lives, 

There stands the Virgin God Himself has set 
As sentinel to watch our faltering steps, 

To cherish, to console, to guard, to teach, 
To take us by the hand and lead us on; 

She calls herself “one standing in the breach.” 


Cause of our joy, thy children tossed with grief 
Hope still to see thee standing on the prow 
Where seas of tears and waves of sorrow heave. 
See us to port, O holy Virgin, now! 

So, too, the last of chasms to be spanned 

Shall hold no dread: we see a Mother reach 

A strong and tender hand. Who could fear death 
Beholding Mary standing in the breach? 


Then even in that calm, deep pool of fire 
Where God and all that is not God are met 
In retribution awful, silent, slow, 

The brown-robed one is standing for our debt. 
No attribute of God shall she pass by 

Or mercy passing justice now beseech. 

But from the Church’s sufferings paying all, 
She shows herself a Mother in the breach. 


So where God calls me, there I fearless go. 

I shall not wonder how to pay the vows 

My heart has promised in a day of joy. 
Crowned as a bride, I live in God’s own house. 
The Queen who goes security for me 

Has promised to be ever in my reach. 

Between my lowliness and Christ my King 

I have a Mother standing in the breach. 


—A Discatcep CARMELITE NuN 
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Pope Innocent XI ruled as Vicar of Christ from 1676 until 1689. As 
a youth he had worked ten years in a Genoese bank owned by his 
family and received a degree in law from a Neapolitan university. 
Attracted to the clerical state he received the tonsure but, because of 
his outstanding talent, he was soon given positions of ecclesiastical 
importance. At the age of thirty-four he was elevated to the Cardinalate. 
Despite his sincere reluctance he was elected to fill the throne of St. 
Peter in succession to Clement X. Innocent XI had a difficult pontifi- 
cate, and the problems he faced bear a close resemblance to those of 
the twentieth century. The degree of his success can be gauged from 
the tribute paid him as one of the greatest in the long line of apostolic 
succession and as the greatest statesman of the late seventeenth century. 
Innocent restored financial security to the almost insolvent Holy See. 
He defended the Protestants against overzealous Catholic rulers; an 
attempt was made during his reign to effect a reunion of the schismatic 
Coptic Church of Egypt with the Roman Pontiff. Innocent upheld the 
purity of faith and morals by condemning the quietism of Molinos and 
laxist principles of morality. Although he was threatened, this Pope 
refused to surrender the rights of the Holy See in the Gallican con- 
troversy with Louis XIV of France who threatened to establish a 
schismatic French Church. Through the efforts of Pope Innocent, 
despite almost insurmountable barriers raised by the selfishness of 
Christian rulers, the threat of the Islamic Turks to all of western 
Europe, already at the gates of Vienna, was dispelled forever. Pope 
Pius XII beatified him October 7, 1956. 


Persons interested in the canonization cause of Blessed Innocent XI 
are urged to contact the Vice-Postulator. Anyone receiving favors 
through his intercession is requested to inform the Vice-Postulator. 


Father Sebastian, O.C.D. 
Vice-Postulator 

1233 South 45th Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM, by George H. Tavard, trans- 


lated by Royce W. Hughes, Fides, Notre 


$4.95 


Father Tavard is one of the few 
American Roman Catholic theological 
experts on the subject of ecumenism, 
which he describes as “the movement 
towards reunion of Christians” (p. x). 
He proposes to shed light on “the his- 
torical ‘bridges’ of Catholic ecumenism 

. relative to the genesis and develop- 
ment of modern Catholic ecumenism 
(in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies). Since ecumenism is above all 
an intellectual movement, I have given 
special attention to the development of 
thought” (p. ix). The author quotes 
approvingly Father Gregory Baum’s con- 
cept of ecumenism: “, . . the Church’s 
appointed function in severed Christian- 
ity which consists in fostering towards 
perfection the wounded Christian patri- 
monies in dissidence and in reducing 
towards elimination the human falsifica- 
tions associated with them” (p. 91). 

The author sketches movements such 
as the Universal Evangelical Alliance 
(1847), which gave impetus to the 
YMCA (1878) and the YWCA (1894), 
the Scandinavian movement of Grund- 
tvig and Kierkegaard toward a Lutheran 
“High Church,” the Oxford Movement 
of Keble, Pusey, and John Henry New- 
man toward Anglo-Catholicism, the 
question of Anglican Orders raised by 
the French Vincentian Fernand Portal 
and the English Lord Halifax, the 
ecumenism implied in Moehler’s Sym- 
bolism (18382) and Balmes’ Protestant- 
ism Compared with Catholicism (1841- 
1844), as well as the Holy See’s reaction 
to these movements. Pope Leo XIII re- 
ferred to the problem of reunion in no 
less than 85 encyclicals during his reign 
of 25 years. In the twentieth century, 
he notes the importance of the “Faith 
and Order” movement, initiated by a 
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General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States in 1910, 
which came to fruition in the Lausanne 
Conference of 1927; this conference met 
again at Edinburgh in 1937, and was 
incorporated into the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. “Faith and Order” 
studied the key question of ecumenism, 
the nature of the Church, at Lund, 
Sweden, in 1952. “Life and Work” 
(sometimes called Practical Christianity ) 
is another Protestant effort toward ecu- 
menism, which began under Nathan 
Soderblom, Lutheran Bishop of Upsala, 
Sweden, in 1917. It also held a second 
world conference at Oxford in 1987, 
and disappeared when the World Coun- 
cil of Churches took over its functions 
of making Protestant Churches relevant 
to the modern world. This latter Council 
is involved in the dialectic of “the 
Church and the Churches,” its purpose 
being “to help the Churches rediscover 
the Church and, if possible, to help the 
Church penetrate the Churches and 
make them one” (p. 177). The Evan- 
ston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches invited the Churches to a 
re-examination of conscience on _ the 
topic of Christian unity. Since then, 
co-operative work, intercommunions, and 
unions have been accomplished; Church 
councils belong to the first category, 
Anglican rapprochements with the Old 
Catholics, etc., are examples of the sec- 
ond, and “homogeneous unions,” e.g., 
between Lutheran synods as well as 
“heterogeneous unions,” e.g., between 
Congregationalists and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in 1957 are ex- 
amples of the last type of experiment. 

Father Tavard comments on_ these 
three experiments; 

“Collaborations are oftentimes neces- 
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sary. Intercommunions lead to a dubious 
sort of theology, but they help the 
Churches to know one another. Homo- 
geneous unions are to be recommended 
. . . Heterogeneous unions . . . seen 
from the viewpoint of theological truth, 
must be regarded as dangerous adven- 
tures because of the doctrinal ambiguity 
in which they are developed. Neverthe- 
less, in the mysterious designs of Provi- 
dence, they are perhaps the paradoxical 
means that the Spirit uses to give 
Protestantism an episcopal structure, the 
condition sine qua non of ultimate re- 
unions.” (Italics added.) 

The sixteenth chapter, from which 
the above is taken, will represent the 
most illuminating part of the book for 
Americans who are interested in what 
is going on in contemporary Protestant 
ecumenism. 

Although the ancient question of the 
relations of the Uniate Byzantine Rite 
Catholics and the Russian and Greek 
Orthodox Churches is not discussed, 
Father Tavard’s treatment of “Byzan- 
tium and Moscow” is extremely inter- 
esting. The “courage and constancy of 
(the) doctrinal witness (of) Orthodoxy” 
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gives Roman Catholics and Orthodox a 
common cause in the unity of their 
faith; it is a “precious guarantee of 
ecumenical relations in the future” (p. 
210). Catholics and Orthodox both see 
Christian unity as a perfect gift or 
“grace” of God to His Church; Protes- 
tantism tends to consider it as a thing 
yet to come. Yet the problem of Cath- 
olic-Orthodox relations remains a vexing 
one; it deserves a fuller treatment than 
it has received in the present case. 

The volume is completed by reference 
to the Motu Proprio of 1949 and the 
coming Ecumenical Council, summoned 
by Pope John XXIII for 1962. More 
recent ecumenical events take us beyond 
the time of publication. 

It is the author's hope that Protestant, 
Orthodox and Catholic ecumenism may 
become better known among Catholics 
as well as among other Christians, that 
it may gain apostles and find a large 
audience among theologians. This vol- 
ume will contribute significantly to the 
realization of that hope; it should also 
provide good background material for 
interested laymen. 

—Fatuer Dents, O.C.D. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD, by Jacques Leclercq, translated by 
Kathleen Pond, Sheed & Ward, New York, 1961, 174 pp., $3.50 


Recently I was privileged to attend 
a series of studies on lay spirituality. 
During the course of the sessions it be- 
came painfully apparent that, despite 
genuine thirst for spiritual depth, our 
laity is not receiving it. It was in this 
context that I read Father Leclercq’s 
book for this review. 

Father Jacques Leclercq is a Belgian 
priest, a professor of moral and social 
philosophy at the University of Louvain. 
He is one of the main contributors to 
several series of French books dealing 
with spirituality, among them a history 
of spirituality. This alone would be a 
powerful recommendation of this book, 
but even if one chose to ignore Father’s 


reputation Christians in the World would 
not suffer. 

The book attempts to strike at the 
very foundations of modern Christianity. 
Principles are examined by a mind sen- 
sitive to the slightest flaw. Modern 
tendencies are discussed frankly. Why? 
To form the authentically Catholic lay- 
man. Father contends that the saint is 
the one who attains complete Christian 
authenticity. He proceeds to examine 
this holiness by clarifying the religious 
character of the layman’s profane activ- 
ity. Sanctity is not to be sealed within 
cloister walls; Christ invited all men to 
be perfect. Christ must be born in the 
lives of twentieth century men: “A re- 
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ligion of incarnation necessarily impreg- 
nates the whole of life and is linked with 
morality, which forms an essential part 
of it. The Christian can do nothing that 
is without religious incidence” (p. 47). 
“So long as priests continue to believe 
that they must concern themselves with 
the temporal order and laymen continue 
to believe that they must seek holiness 
in the imitation of religious, the Church 
will not accomplish her work” (p. 62). 
Which brings up another point. 

Father Leclercq expresses himself very 
positively in treating of priests who, 
through natural disposition or force of 
circumstances, perform tasks which be- 
long to the laity. The priest has a 
definite vocation; he is not a jack-of-all- 
trades. Unfortunately the laity has 
thought thus in times past, but the 
impetus of the lay apostolate is slowly 
giving the layman his place in restoring 
all things to Christ. The priest must 
realize this and concentrate more on his 
vocation. Regardless of one’s opinion 
on the advisability of the so-called “free- 
dom riders” we should all agree that it 
is no place for a priest. There are 
exceptional cases, however, as Father 
concedes, pointing to the example of 
the saintly Msgr. Seipel, Chancellor of 
Austria. In general, the principle the 
author establishes is: the priest should 
form the layman, the layman should 
transform the world. And this should 
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recommend to the clergy the reading of 
this book. 

Catholics are encouraged to broaden 
their view of life; isolationism is to 
be eschewed. We must not think only 
about adopting the orphaned foreign 
baby, admirable as this is; what about 


the worker refugees in our midst who 


might eventually threaten our own posi- 


tion in the proletariat? There is no place 
in a truly Christian heart for selfishness. 

A few small inaccuracies exist in this 
book. For example, on p. 26 Saint 
Charles Borromeo is depicted as rising 
to his exalted position as archbishop and 
cardinal from the diocesan clergy; the 
fact is, Saint Charles was named a 
cardinal even before he was a priest! 
A wrong impression surrounds mention 
of Saint Teresa of Avila on p. 154; here 
one understands that Teresa’s “first 
monastery of Carmelites” was sunk deep 
in the mire of materialism; the fact is, 
Teresa’s first convent was San José in 
Avila, renowned for its intense spiritual 
atmosphere; the author is actually refer- 
ring to the Incarnation convent which 
existed many years before Teresa was 
bom and in which she entered the 
Carmelite Order. 

I heartily recommend this book to all, 
both clergy and laity, and in a special 
way to those who must direct public 
gatherings treating of lay spirituality. 

— FaTuHer Innocent, O.C.D. 


RECOGNIZING THE DEPRESSED PATIENT, by Frank J. Ayd, Jr., 
M.D., Grune & Stratton, Inc., New York, 1961, 135 pp. 


Mental disease is estimated to be of 
sufficient severity in one out of ten 
persons at some time in their lives to 
require professional treatment. Of the 
many types of mental affliction, depres- 
sion ranks highest in incidence. Added 
to its appearance as a primary affliction, 
depression also appears as part of a syn- 
drome of other psychic disorders. 

The spiritual director, the confessor, 
and the religious superior often enough 


meet the symptoms of depression be- 
cause the psychic disorder frequently 
has grave repercussions upon the per- 
son’s morality and spiritual life. There- 
fore, it is very important to be able 
to recognize the mental illness and to 
know the limit and efficacy of treatment, 
the judgments to be made in the moral 
sphere, and the counsel to be given him. 

Dr. Ayd has contributed a very useful 
book on this great problem. He purposes 
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“to assist the non-psychiatrist to recog- 
nize depressive illnesses, which he sees 
_ far more often than the psychiatrist.” 
The book describes at length the “triad 
of symptoms, psychical, emotional, and 
psychic, required to affirm depression.” 
This embraces the major portion of the 
book; yet the author adequately discusses 
the causes and conditions of depression, 
the advice to be given the patient and 
his family, when and how to refer him 
to a psychiatrist, how to judge when 
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hospitalization is necessary. 

Dr. Ayd has deliberately avoided use 
of technical terms as much as possible. 
Therefore, with the possible exception 
of a section on the actual treatment of 
depression, the layman will have no 
difficulty understanding it. The work is 
to be praised for its clarity and sane 
judgment. It can be recommended un- 
reservedly. 

— FartTHerR Marius, O.C.D. 


THE SACRAMENT OF FREEDOM, by John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1961, 166 pp., $3.50 


This is a most readable and enlighten- 
ing book on the Sacrament of Penance. 
It is written in an easy, almost con- 
versational, style, and the truths of 
theology regarding the sacrament are 
made simple and plain for all. One 
has the impression, not of reading 
through ponderous chapters on confes- 
sion, but of listening to a series of en- 
joyable conferences by the genial Father 
Sheerin, editor of The Catholic World 
and well-known writer and lecturer. He 
explains clearly the great value of the 
sacrament and how it can be used 
fruitfully and fully; every point is cov- 
ered: examination of conscience, confes- 
sion (how to confess and what to 
confess), contrition, purpose of amend- 
ment, and absolution. There are two 
excellent chapters on temptations and 
scruples, as well as some helpful instruc- 
tions on children’s confessions and gen- 
eral confessions. 

In discussing the causes of sin and 
its correction, Father Sheerin points out 


the differences between confession and 
psychiatry. Although confession brings 
peace, the solution of mental problems, 
even in regard to guilt, often belongs 
more properly to the psychiatrist, especi- 
ally in those cases where the source of 
the trouble needs to be ferreted out and 
a new perspective given. 
’ Deploring the negative approach, the 
author treats, too, of the way to over- 
come faults and gain grace through the 
use of the sacrament. “You will derive 
more benefit from your confessions,” he 
writes, “if you enter the confessional 
aware of a loving, personal relationship 
between yourself and God rather than 
haunted by an impersonal relationship 
to a code of laws.” Throughout the 
pages one is aware that confession is 
presented as truly the sacrament of 
freedom, freedom to go to God; “it is 
God’s constant offer of emancipation.” 
This book could be read with great 
profit by every priest and every penitent. 
— Jessica PowERs 


EACH MONTH WITH CHRIST, by Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., Heli- 


con Press, Baltimore, 1961, 116 pp., 


Originally a series of articles which 
appeared in The Voice of Saint Jude, 
the chapters of Each Month With Christ 
attempt to take the essential themes of 
the liturgy proper to each month and do 
something with them that many liturgi- 
cal writings fail to do: present them 


$2.95 
clearly and apply them practically. 

In other words, Father Emeric is 
anxious to make his readers conscious 
of the loving union with Christ resulting 
from the liturgical life. He hopes to do 
this by enhancing their understanding 
of the word of God as it unfolds through 
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the year. Thus he underlines the im- 
portance of the Fore-Mass, of attentive 
listening to the Lessons and Gospels 
throughout the year, of studying the 
Missal in the evening prior to assisting 
at Mass. And this message is practically 
applied: those eager to interest laymen 
in apostolic works — teaching catechism 
classes, forming discussion clubs, par- 
ticipating in apostolate-centered groups 
—will find here a clear rendering of 
the Eucharistic theology underlying and 
demanding this kind of living. 

Each chapter is a complete essay in 
itself; each follows a basic plan which 
first presents the message of the liturgy 
for the particular season of the year, 
and then applies this to our life. Thus 
the subject matter ranges over every 
aspect of the Christian’s being: Chapters 
One (Advent and Christmas — Decem- 
ber), Three and Four (Pre-Lent and 
Lent — February and March) deal with 
the importance of suffering, penance, 
and prayer; Chapters Two (Epiphany — 
January), Six and Seven (Sundays after 
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Easter and Pentecost — May and June) 
vividly portray the necessity of every 
Christian sharing in the apostolate; 
Eight, Nine, and Ten (Sundays after 
Pentecost) question us on our real, liv- 
ing —rather than nodding — knowledge 
of Christ; Eleven deals with the feast of 
the saints; and Twelve on learning to 
prepare joyfully for the last things. 
Chapter Five is the heart and center of 
the whole work: April— Easter. Here 
we find an especially teachable presenta- 
tion of the Easter Vigil and its essential, 
dominant role as the climax of the 
Christian’s life of Lent. 

Not much more can be said about 
Father Emeric’s book: it is excellent 
Eucharistic theology presented in an 
understandable idiom and woven in a 
practical fabric. A welcome addition to 
the works on liturgy and dynamic Chris- 
tian living, a book which simply and 
clearly shows the one logically flowing 
from the other. 

— Rev. JoHN GILBERT 


EACH HIS OWN TYRANT, by Wingfield Hope, Sheed & Ward, New 


York, 1961, 245 pp., $3.50 


Here is the third book by Miss Hope 
offering practical advice in the field of 
human relations. Her first volume was 
praised for its clarity in depicting the 
spiritual relationships characteristic of 
a Christian marriage. The second con- 
sidered the necessity of enhancing in- 
terpersonal relationships and suggested 
adoption of two features of the Chris- 
topher movement, existentialism and 
“togetherness.” 

In this book the theme of improving 
relationships between people is devel- 
oped further. Most of the volume de- 
scribes hypothetical “cases” of two adults 
who have difficulty because of poor 
childhood experiences. Basically the 
cases illustrate two points. First, adults 
may be unhappy because within them 
lives the “tyrant,” namely, immature 


feelings, residual attitudes which de- 
veloped through unsatisfactory child- 
hood experiences. Second, help may be 
given through intelligent and compas- 
sionate efforts by friends and counselors 
in addition to, or in place of, professional 
assistance. The cases of Alice and Hugh 
are presented in fictional form, without 
the benefit of much literary merit. 
Alice, a spinster, had a childhood filled 
with rejection. She is left in early adult- 
hood without a family but with a com- 
fortable income and an unpleasant per- 
sonality. Her struggle for acceptance in 
the world and in a convent ends with 
a stay in a Catholic home for the 
mentally disturbed. In the protective 
atmosphere of the nursing home, through 
unburdening herself to a matron who 
assumes a motherly role, Alice is able 
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to return to the world and to work 
after a year. 

Left fatherless three months after his 
birth, Hugh was reared by an “over- 
protective” mother unduly concerned 
about his health. After he left home 
to attend prep school and college, his 
mother died. Later Hugh married. His 
wife found him irritable and cross 
especially when Hugh mistakenly be- 
lieved she was trying to coddle him. 
Unfortunately, Hugh did not realize the 
basis of his hostility and temper. His 
wife, however, was able to reconstruct 
his childhood and could understand the 
origin of his “childishness.” Through her 
understanding Hugh leamed to correct 
these negative responses and develop 
a highly compatible marriage. 

The book answers somewhat those 
interested in providing friendly help to 
others. There is great need for counsel- 
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ing on a friendly basis; many mature 
and sympathetic individuals would like 
to aid those in personal distress without 
becoming spiritual adviser, teacher, or 
amateur analyst. 

Miss Hope wavers in her purpose at 
times; although there is some emphasis 
upon the need for sound religious and 
psychiatric training, her suggestions to 
the nonprofessional appear to minimize 
the length of time, complexity of prob- 
lems, and need for planning which may 
be involved in relationships with the 
neurotic individual. Despite the intricacy 
of the problems, it is hard to judge for 
whom the book is intended. Emphasis is 
upon the creation of better understand- 
ing between people and “. . . to bring a 
more informed apprehension of the whole 
idea into our ordinary relationships.” 

— Ropert A. HoLZHAUVER 


THE LITURGY OF THE ROMAN RITE, by Ludwig Eisenhofer and 
Joseph Lechner; translated by A. J. and E. F. Peeler; edited by H. E. 
Winstone, Herder and Herder, New York, N. Y., 1961, xv + 507 pp., 


$8.50 


This is the translation of a celebrated 
German manual, based upon the 1953 
edition but brought up to date, at least 
with regard to factual information, by 
H. E. Winstone. The 1953 date is de- 
ceptive: it is a book of another age — 
its origins go back seventy years — and 
it is strange to see such a volume, excel- 
lent in its day but largely neglectful of 
the liturgy’s pastoral and_ theological 
implications, appear in 1961. 

No one denies the right of an author 
or continuator to prepare a manual de- 
voted exclusively to rubrical legislation 
and liturgical history or archaeology. 
But such a publication, if freshly writ- 
ten, should hardly ignore the spirit and 
trend of the liturgical revival. In the 
ease of a textbook, valuable in its own 
day, it is inexcusable for a publisher to 
offer it as fresh in a new language when 
its day is long past. A considerable effort 
has been made to keep The Liturgy of 


the Roman Rite in touch with recent 
tubrical developments (not always ac- 
curately) and occasional references to 
the pronouncements of Pius XII are 
made, but this gives the appearance of 
an unrealist patchwork. 

If this judgment appears harsh, the 
book should be compared with the as- 
sertion of the publisher on the jacket: 
“Liturgical knowledge and research have 
emerged from their intellectual isola- 
tion and have once again been made 
ancillary to the proclamation of the liv- 
ing word of God. The Liturgy of the 
Roman Rite is significant because it 
sets the results of the finest liturgical 
scholarship in this ‘kerygmatic’ frame- 
work.” In no way does the book bear 
out this assertion; on the contrary the 
chapter on “The Words of the Liturgy” 
simply omits the proclamation of God’s 
Word and the section on the lessons of 
holy Mass has only one paragraph, and 
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that inadequate, referring to 
“kerygmatic framework” (p. 285). 

There is no need to dwell at length 
on this problem of The Liturgy of the 
Roman Rite, and its much too late ap- 
pearance in English dress, but the in- 
stance of the dialogue Mass should be 
cited. Eight lines are devoted on pages 
243-244 to this most significant develop- 
ment in the rite of low Mass since the 
Middle Ages— although the subject of 
the bishop’s miter is accorded a treat- 
ment of 45 lines. The explanation of 
the dialogue Mass, as the appended 
footnote suggests, might have been writ- 
ten in the 1930’s by one dubious con- 
cerning the practice and unwilling to 
consider, in a volume largely historical 
in character, the meaning of dialogue 
Mass in the context of liturgical struc- 
ture and history. There is no mention of 
the words of Pius XII in 1947 on the 
subject and the editor’s addition of a 
reference to the Holy See’s 1958 Instruc- 
tion does not really indicate whether 
vocal participation by the faithful is 
good or bad. 


this 
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In general, there is far too little in- 
terpretation or explanation, and there is 
a grave disproportion in the attention 
given to secondary matters such as 
liturgical vesture — while concelebration 
is almost completely slighted, in spite 
of its theological and historical import. 

On the credit side, mention should be 
made of many instances where the sig- 
nificance of liturgical acts or material 
elements is given and of the rather ex- 
tensive consideration of the liturgical 
year. There is an immense quantity of 
bibliographical references and the editor 
has tried to include material in English. 
The translation itself reads well and 
the volume is elegantly produced — 
although it may be questioned whether 
the format is really that suited to a 
manual of reference or a textbook. 

In a sense this makes the more regret- 
ful the publication of this book in 1961. 
For all its wealth of information, much 
of it interesting and useful, it is in- 
adequate for the present time. 

— FREDERICK R. McManus 


YOUR MASS, by Bernard Vasconcelos, Scepter, Chicago, 137 pp., $2.75 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, by P. M. Laferriere, Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 287 pp., $3.95 


A heartening phenomenon in the field 
of publishing is the large number of 
books on the Mass that have been 
coming off the press in the past ten 
years or so. This is good, for it indi- 
cates the heightened interest in the 
Holy Sacrifice which is a characteristic 
of contemporary spirituality. It goes 
without saying that in this great volume 
of books there should be much diver- 
sity: a few truly excellent books, a 
large number of passingly good books, 
and a few hardly worth printing. One 
can say immediately that Your Mass 
by Vasconcelos is not in the first cate- 
gory. In fact, it just about makes the 
second category. This is not meant to 
be a liturgical study of the Mass; it 


makes no claims to have scholarly merit. 
It is meant to be a strictly devotional 
treatise. That’s a fine and noble aim, 
but the author in a sense, at least, 
fails to achieve it. His style works 
against him. There is a decided note of 
“preachiness” that is quite distracting. 
The frequent repetition of a phrase like 
this, “Look, my friend,” won’t endear 
too many readers to this style. The 
preponderance of hortatory expressions 
makes the book seem less a devotional 
treatise on the Mass than a listing of 
moral exhortations. However, the book 
does have some value: it does provide 
some insights into the meaning of the 
Mass, and it does relate the Mass with 
our daily activities. 
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Father Laferriere in his New and 
Eternal Testament embarks on a more 
“scholarly piece of work. Herein the 
author treats of each and every part of 
the Mass, considering it historically and 
liturgically, placing it in its proper per- 
spective. Throughout the book the 
author stresses the active participation 
of the laity. There is a very useful 
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appendix containing a discussion of the 
Instruction of 1958 and of the new 
rubrics of the Roman Missal (1960). 
It is indeed a most worthwhile book. 
Reading it should make the Mass more 
intelligible and more rewarding. 
— FaTuer Patrick M. McNamara, 
O.S.M. 


THE VOICES OF FRANCE, A Survey of Contemporary Theology in 
France, by James M. Connolly, Macmillan, New York, 1961, 231 pp., 


$5.50 


Theology is in a ferment today; no- 
where is this truer than in France. A 
study of French theology has value for 
the whole Church, for the problems of 
French theologians are identical with 
those the world over: problems which 
arise from involvement in contemporary 
civilization. The author has done a 
service to the English-speaking world 
by giving us a road map to the status 
of two schools of thought in modern 
Catholic theology. 

Liberals vs. Conservatives: this seems 
to be the alignment in theology as it is 
in politics. These two different types of 
mentality are ever with us. It is to the 
glory of the Church that controversy 
between them can be keen and re- 
sounding while remaining totally faith- 
ful to Catholic love and community; 
her tragedy is that this controversy can 
easily become the road to schism or 
even heresy. Both tendencies are ob- 
servable in France — enthusiastic love 
and loyal devotion to the obedience of 
faith, along with a withdrawal from 
other “mentalities” because of their 
Germanic, Iberian, or Roman conser- 
vativism. Those loyally obedient to the 
Church’s teaching authority have be- 
come theological giants and outstanding 
witnesses to Catholic theology: the co- 
operators with the Ecole Biblique on the 
Jerusalem Bible, those with Pére Bouyer 
in the liturgical revival, those with Pére 
Danielou in patristics and missiology. 


All of these men have been sharply 
criticized, but they have succeeded be- 
cause of their firm adherence to the 
teaching authority of the Church, in- 
vested in the Holy See. 

Where this stanch faith was lacking, 
where the theologians were not open 
to correction by their colleagues, or 
by the Holy See, defections inevitably 
took place. Why this phenomenon in 
France? Why does this “eldest daughter 
of the Church” give birth to Lagrange 
and Loisy, to Action Frangaise, and to 
the “Priest-Workmen” experiment (ter- 
minated in 1959 as “both immature and 
premature,” p. 194)? This is nothing 
new in the history of the Church in 
France; Bossuet and Fénelon, Galli- 
canism and sanctity have always existed 
there side by side. The same tendencies 
exist everywhere; but theologians are 
committed to the path of a reasoned 
faith, not tendency. 

Teilhard de Chardin seems to the 
author to be apropos: both the theories 
of polygenism and evolution (as a defi- 
nite fact) were censured by Pius XII 
in Humani Generis (paragraph 87); he 
demanded caution with evolution and 
condemned polygenism; yet De Char- 
din’s works were left to be published 
posthumously outside the Church, with- 
out nihil obstat or imprimatur, prefaced 
by Sir Julian Huxley, who justified him- 
self to Catholics by saying that “per- 
mission to publish is required only for 
the works of a living author” (cf. The 
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Phenomenon of Man, Harpers, New 
York, 1959, p. 25). This is not the 
obedience of faith. How can Church- 
men claim to be conscious of the needs 
of the world when they aré not docile 
to the direction of the Church, the 
official guide? 

Father Connolly suggests that much 
of the opposition to liberal French the- 
ology comes from a lack of sympathy, as 
well as from the errors of the theologi- 
ans. But, theology is no place for 
sympathy; more than any other field of 
thought, it is the place for demon- 
strated truth. Science respects proof, 
and devotion to truth; you do not bridge 
the gap between modern science and 
Catholic dogma by compromising the 
truth through direct or indirect attempts 
at harmonizing demonstrated truths and 
undemonstrable philosophies. 

I do not believe that the author has 
insisted enough on the basic reason 
for the theological ambivalence noted 
above —its lack of absolute and un- 
changing principles. Pére Danielou in- 
dicates this lack as the reason for the 
resentment against Humani Generis: 

“Pére Danielou . . . told me how 
early papers on this theory (of Teilhard 
de Chardin) were widely circulated in 
mimeographed form in clerical circles 

. » many progressives were still har- 
boring these ideas, he said, after they 
had been refuted. . . . Yet, it was not 
the warnings about the evolutionary 
theory, or any other passage in the 
Humani Generis which caused the feel- 
ings of guilt and resentment among 
some progressive Catholics. It was the 
insistence of the Church on certain un- 
changing principles reaffirmed through- 
out the encyclical. . . . They seem to 
think that principles are subject to 
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change, subject to constant revision, re- 
adjustment, adaption (sic) in accord 
with the varying exigencies of historical 
developments. They are obsessed by the 
Hegelian and Marxist notion of the in- 
evitable, blind progress of history and 
the continual evolution of all reality” 
(The Marxist Influence in Catholic 
France, Boris de Balla, quoted on p. 
189, from The Catholic World, March, 
1953). 

Theology is a tough field, a veritable 
battleground in the struggle for men’s 
minds; and you do not win the battle 
by a refusal to accept proved philosoph- 
ical principles; indeed, that is the best 
way to lose it. 

It seems to me that there is an under- 
lying lesson that can be drawn from 
Father Connolly’s work; it is that the 
teaching authority of the Church, oper- 
ating through the ordinary magisterium 
of the Holy See always takes its stand 
on proved principles. These principles 
are found in scholastic philosophy, 
whether it is conservative, neo-French, 
Belgian, German, or American. Like all 
sound philosophy, it is catholic — and 
that is why the Catholic Church has 
adopted it. Where unproved scientific 
theories and solid, time-tested principles 
are at variance, adaptation is possible 
only through the proof of the theory 
by real demonstration, not by changing 
something already demonstrated. Here 
again, the theologian has the duty to 
correct a tendency by showing its true 
direction; and that direction has ever 
been found in the directives of the 
Church teaching. 

Theologians, let us be witnesses to 
the Church teaching, not against it. 

— Fatuer Dents, O.C.D. 
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PRAY WITH ME 
Sr. M. Rosamond Walsh, 
O.P. 


Blank verse reflections 
on living with Christ in 
the Liturgy. Cardinal 
Cushing calls it “stimu- 
lating, elevating.” 3.50 


COMPLETE SPIRITUAL 

DOCTRINE OF 

ST. THERESE 

Fr. Francois Jamart, O.C.D. 

Cuts away the pietistic 

and emotional to give 

comprehensive view of 

the Saint’s “little way.” 
5.50 


. The Game of Love, G. Vann, O.P. 

. Spiritual Direction, Fr. William, O.C.D. 

. Truth and Human Fellowship, 
J. Maritain 

. Leisure, Fr. William, O.C.D. 

. Essay on Solitude, Fr. Zen Buddy 

. Practical Techniques in Teaching the 
Art of Prayer, Fr. B. J. O’Brien 

. Frontier Days in the Human Spirit, Fr. 
P. B. Steinmetz, S.J. 

. Christ the Mediator, Fr. William, O.C.D. 

. Liturgy and Contemplation, Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain 


Buy at 


Your 
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? For Beauty 
in design, in content, 


in your soul 


CALL HER BLESSED 
Charles B. Broschart 
Gives the origin and 
history of Our Lady’s 
titles. Shows the vari- 
ety, beauty and sincer- 
ity of devotion to her. 
4.95 


p.s. don’t forget the book-of-the- 
year for Sisters: TO OBEY IS 
TO REIGN by Fr. F. X. Ronsin, 
SJ. 3.95 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
STATEN ISLAND 14, 

NEW YORK 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE: 


Re-examination of the Liturgical Move- 
ment in the U. S., Fr. William, 
O.C.D: 

The Grounding of the Winged Virtue, 

Wm. McNamara 

The Loss That Is Gain, Barnabas 

Ahern, C.P. 

Lay People in the Church, A. P. 

Campbell 

Reading as an Aid to Mental Prayer, 

Fr. Peter P. James, O.F.M. 

The Spiritual Life and Individual 

Psychology, William P. Angers, Ph.D. 


16. COUNSELS FOR THE PROFESSED, St. John of the Cross 


Rates: Single copy, 15¢ 


10 copies, $1.25 


50 copies, $5.00 


SPECIAL REPRINTS — 25 cents per copy 


1. THE LOVE OF GOD, 
Fr. William, O.C.D. 


2. THE INFANT OF PRAGUE, 


Fr. Ludvic Nemec 


Note: On orders of less than $1.00 please include remittance and Postage with order 
(stamps will do). 


Address: SPIRITUAL LIFE, 1233 South 45th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


“The Virgin of Carmel is the 
_ patroness of the people of the 
sea, of those who commit their 
lives each day to the instability 
of the wind and of the waves. 
From Our position as helmsman 
in Peters bark, when We hear 
the roaring of the tempest and 
when We see the raging sea 
greedily trying to swallow Our 
little boat, We raise Our eyes 
peacefully and confidently to the 
Virgin of Carmel and We beg 
her not to abandon Us. We shall 
depend more and more upon 
her powerful patronage, and 
never shall We doubt victory, 
even though the fury of hell 
rages, even though the violence, 
boldness, and hatred of the 


powers of evil are ever increas- 


>> 


ing. 


— Pope Pius XII (Message to the People 
of Colombia, 1946) 


“Let us go forth under the pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin to 
meet the enemy, and victory will 
be ours.” 


— King John Sobieski (at Siege of 
Vienna, 1683) 


1967 
Fall Releases! 


Leonce 
de Grand- 


maison 


Tongues of Fire is perhaps the 
deepest echo of Father Grand- 
maison’s spiritual life. As a book 
of eight retreats, or of thirty con- 
ferences, or of 105 meditations, 
Tongues of Fire will burn deep into 
your soul. $4.95 


The Second Annual Yearbook 
of 
LITURGICAL STUDIES 
Edited by John Miller, C.S.C. 
One of the most outstanding con- 
tributions to literature of the mod- 
ern Liturgical Movement. Designed 
to encourage scholarly research in 
liturgical questions. $7.00 


The Meaning of 


SUNDAY 
J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 
The famous liturgist’s answer to 
many questions about the place of 
Sunday in the bustle of today’s 
society. 
Paper: 50 cents 


FIDES ¢ Notre Dame, Ind. 


The first “spiritual 
biography” of the 
Curé of Ars 


This stimulating study of one of the most 
extraordinary priests of all time traces his 
education in sanctity and shows how certain 
incidents and character traits were necessary 


for the formation of his life of holiness. “A 


deeply fascinating book.” 
—EVELYN WAUGH, The Spectator 


BLESSED 
AND POOR 


By DANIEL PEZERIL 


$4.00, now at your bookstore ‘gait, PANTHEON 
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THE 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD 

of 
CARMELITE 
BOOKS 


The works of 
St. John of the Cross, 
St. Teresa of Avila, St. Therese 


DOCTRINE * BIOGRAPHY 
COMMENTARY ¢ HISTORY 


For information or book orders write te: 


MOUNT CARMEL BOOKSHOP 


2131 Lincoln Road, N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Specialists in Carmelite books, and books of all publishers. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF CARMELITE BOOKS 


